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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE hiſtory of mankind is an inexhauſtible 
ſource of uſeful inſtruction, and” rational enter. 
tainment. There is a concatenation in events, 
by which they produce each other, and without 
a knowledge of which they cannot be eaſily 


comprehended. The rife of one. kingdom is 


often owing to political defects in ſome other ; 
and the arts and Jearning of fucceeding ſtates 
take a tincture from thoſe countries from whence 
they derived their origin. The tranſactions of a 
few reigns, - ſays Tacitus, cannot afford a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock. of materials to pleaſe or intereſt the 
reader ; but Univerſal Hiftory preſents an infinite 
variety of the moſt ſtriking and inſtructive infor- 
mation. Nothing can be more conducive either 
to our improvement” or pleaſure, than to review 
the vaſt theatre where we ourſelves are perform» 
ers; to converſe with thoſe who have been 
great or famous; to condemn the vices of men 
without fearing their reſentment ; and praiſe 
their virtues without conſcious adulation, 

The following Abridgement comprehends a 


' conciſe narritive of the principal events in hiſ- 


tory, the cauſes of the riſe and fall of empires, 


ſtates, and kingdoms, a view of ſociety and man- 


a 3 ners, 


(F) 
ners, with an account of the progreſs of arts, 
ſciences, and literature, 

To young people of both ſexes, and ſuch as are 
but little acquainted with hiſtory, this work, it 
is hoped, will be found a very proper introlug» 
tion to one of the moſt uſeful branches of knowledge ; 
and to others it will ſerve to bring to remem- 
brance what-they have read, 

In compiling the hiſtory of the preſent events 
ful period, the Author has made it his ſtudy to 
collect, from every quarter, the moſt authen- 
tic and intereſting information that could poſſibly 
be obtained, The different accounts of the 
French revolution, ſome fugitive pamphlets, and 
the moſt approved periodical publications, have 
chiefly furniſhed materials. 
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the Antediluvian morli. Longevi Religion, Policy 
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N authentic account of the creation of the world, and of 
the primitive ſtate of man, is only to be found in the 
facred records. There we are informed by Moſes, the moſt 
ancient of all hiſtorians, that after the earth, by the imme» 
diate operand of the ſupreme Being, was 
in the ſpace of ſix days, for the habitation of man, A and 
wo — 3 — the —— race, were then any 
aced by their divine Maker, in a garden or 
ſituated in the Land of Eden. | | 
This great event of the formation of the world, before 
which there was neither matter nor form of any thing, is placed 
| according to the beſt chronologers, in the year before hriſt 
4004; and in 7 toth year of what is called the Julian period, 
which hath been adopted by ſome chronologers and hiſtorians, 
but is of little real ſervice. The ſacred records have fully 
determined the queſtion, that the world was not eternal, and 
alſo aſcertained the time of its creation with great preciſion. - 
* Vor. I, , B 88 Our 


— 


2 Of the Antediluvian Werld. 


Our firſt parents had two ſons, whoſe names were Cain 
and Abel, When they were grown up, they betook them- 
ſelves to different employments. The former became a huſ- 
bandman, and the latter a ſhepherd, Their tempers were as 
different as their occupations. Cain was wicked and ava- 
ricious,” whilſt Abel was juſt and virtuous, | 

It was uſual in the infancy of the world to preſent ob- 
lations to the ſupreme Being, the giver of every good pift, 
and, when the brothers brought their offerings, the ſacrifice 
of Abel, on account of his piety and goodneſs, was more 
acceptable to Cod, than the offering of Cain. In what vi- 
ſible manner he declared his acceptance, is not expreſſed by 
Moſes ; but it is the general opinion, that it was by fire or 
lightning from heaven, which conſumed the ſacrifice, as there 
are many examples in ſcripture of ſuch a manifeſtation of 
favour . | 

The preference ſhewn to the ſacrifice of Abel excited the 
envy of his brother, which he could not help diſcovering on 
all occaſions. . At length his malice and reſentment became 
ſo violent, that, one day, when they were together in the 
field, he roſe up againſt his brother and killed him. This was 
the firſt act of violence committed in the world. Many actions 
of the ſame nature have proceeded from a ſimilar principle. 
A ſpirit of emulation, when not duly managed, and wag a 
ſpur to virtues often takes an unhappy turn, and degenerates 
into vice, GI 

The deſcendants of Seth, who was born to Adam after 
the murder of Abel, proved virtuous, thoſe of Cain vicious. 

Enoch, the fifth in deſcent from Seth, about a thouſand 
years after the creation of the world, was a perſon of ſingu- 
lar piety; and, as a reward for his exemplary behaviour, in 
ſo corrupt an age, was taken up into heaven, without taſting 
death, His fon Methuſclah died a natural death, after he 
had lived 969 years. ee 

Before the tranſlation of Enoch, Adam departed this life 
in the 930th year of his age; having, according to tradition, 

a little before his death, ordered his fon Seth; and other 
branches of his family, to have no intercourſe with the poſ- 
_ of the murderer Cain, | | 

Ihe poſterity of Seth, according to Joſephus lived ſe- 
parate from the reſt of the deſcendants of Adam, removing 
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tb the mountains in the vicinity of paradiſe, where they led 
a paſtoral life, and for ſome time adhered to the ſtricteſt 
rules of piety and virtue. | 
In proceſs of time however, men, generally unmindful of 
death, began to abuſe longevity z for moſt of them lived full 
nine hundred years. Moreover, the family of Seth, inter- 
marrying with that of Cain, gave birth to a gigantic & race 
of men, who degenerating into impious practices, broke 
through all the * 6922 2 and duty. The depra- 
vity and wickedneſs of mankind, therefore, daily increaſing, 
the ſupreme Being determined to deſtroy the -inhabitants 
of the earth by a flood. | | 
Amidſt this general corruption, one man, however, was 
found to be virtuous and good. Noah, the ſon of Lamech, 
zealous for the reformation of} the world, became a preacher 
of N to the degenerate race among whom he lived, 
employing both his counſel and authority to ſtop them in their 
mad career. When all his endeavours to reclaim them prov 
ineffectual, “ he departed from them, ſays the celebrated 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, & with his wife and children, to avoid the 
« violence with which they threatened him f. 
Noah, having found favour with God, was inſtructed by 
him how to fave himſelf in a certain large veſſel, called an 
ark, with a few creatures'of every ſpecies, from the general 
deluge of waters which he intended to bring upon the earth, 
The ftate of the Antediluvian world, ſeems to have been 
exceedingly different from what it is at preſent, The earth, 
in all peokability: was then very populous. As mankind 
then lived ten times longer than now, they muſt conſequent- 
ly have doubled themſelves ten times ſooner, ſo that man 
generations, which with us are ſueceſſive, muſt have then been 
contemporary. Thoſe who have formed calculations of the 
immenſe numbers of the Antediluvians, have ſuppoſed, upon 
a moderate computation, that there were in the world, betore 
the flood, at leaſt one million of millions of ſouls. To ſuſtain 
ſuch a prodigious number of inhabitants, (beſides the brute 
animals, which were probably as numerous in proportion) 
the earth muſt have been much more fruitful before that de- 
ſolation than it has been ſince. | 
* This may refer either to their ſtature and firength, or to their enor- 
mous impiety, | | 
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Of all the ſtrange matters, which occur in that period, 
there is nothing that looks ſo like a prodigy, as the longevity 
of thoſe men, who firſt inhabited the earth; nor is any event 

fo apt to inſpire us with wonder as the diſproportion between 
their lives and ours. Few now arrive at 80 or 100 years; 
whereas, from the joint teſtimony of ſacred and prophane 
writers, men before the flood, frequently lived to near 1000. 
Some perſons, thinking it incredible, that the human frame 
ſhould ever have endured to fo great a period, ſuppoſe that 
the years mentioned by Moſes, were equal only to our months 
But this ſuppoſition is replete with abſurdities. The lives 
of the Antediluvians would have been ſhorter than our own z 
the ſpace betwixt the creation and the flood would not a- 
mount to 130 years; and children would have been born to 
perſons only ſix years of age. It is therefore evident, that 
the e years were ſolar years, of much the ſame 
length as thoſe we now compute by. 

arious cauſes are aſſigned for this longevity. Some think 
it owing to their ſobriety, and the ſimplicity of their diet. 
Others attribute it to the excellency of their fruits, herbs, 
and plants, and to their abſtinence from fleſh, A learned 
ohyſician, however, has advanced a contrary opinion, and 
thinks their longevity was owing to their eating raw Ps 
the moſt nouriſhing parts of which are loſt by cooking. Some 
think the ſtrength of their famina, or original principles, 
was the cauſe of their longevity ; but the ſons of Noah, who 
had all the ſtrength of an Antediluvian conſtitution, fell far 
ſhort of the age of their forefathers. The ingenious Dr. 
Burnet has therefore ſuppoſed, that the chief cauſe of this 
longevity was the falubrity of the Antediluvian air, and the 
undiſturbed tranquillity of the atmoſphere, which, after the 
flood, becoming turbulent and unwholeſome, gradually un- 
dermined the human frame, till it ſoon fixed in the common 
ſtandard, which has continued ever ſince, | 

A view of the religion, politics, arts, and ſciences of the 
Antediluvians would be equally entertaining and inſtructive; 
but we can enly make a few conjectures about them. Their 

religious rites were few and ſimple. They adored the great 

Creator, invoked him by prayer, and offered ſacrifices to 
him. They had a divine promiſe concerning the Saviour of 
mankind ; and Adam was preſent among them for goo years, 
to inſtru them in all he knew of the creation of the world. 

There is not the leaſt mention of their politics and civil 

conſtitutions. The patriarchal form of government, per- 


haps, 


— 
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h was fit alide, en ee eee | 
— Aſter the union of the two great families of Seth 
and Cain, it is likely there was ſcarce any diſtinction of civil 
ſocieties, all mankind making but one youu nation, divided 
into ſeveral diſorderly aſſociations, and living in a kind of 
anarchy, which probably contributed to their general cor- 
ruption, as they uſed, 'in. all probability, but one common 
language. For this reaſon chiefly, a plurality of 
ſeems afterwards to have been miraculouſl e to 
divide mankind into diſtinct ſocieties, thereby prevent 
any ſuch total depravation for the future. 

What proficiency they made in literature, or any of the 
arts, is very uncertain. It is even doubtful whether letters 
were known before the flood; and the books attributed to 
Adam, Seth, or Enoch, are forgeries too groſs to deſerve any 
conſideration. Muſic and the art of working metals, ſeem 
only to have been found out by the ſeventh generation of 
Cain's line. The inventors of arts, however, not being li- 
mited by a ſhort life, had time enough before them to carry 

things to perfection. + ca; 
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W HILE the 7 Antediluvians were living in 
ſenſuality, they were ſuddenly deſtroyed 
by an immenſe deluge of water, which covered the face of 


wo —_— the _ 8 the Ae had continued ſeve- 
months upon the earth, to abate, of them 
being exhaled by the heat of the ſun, bor" with a 
drying wind, part retiring into the cavities of the earth. 
When they were entirely diffipated, the earth appeared again 
in that form in which we now ſee it; and, as ſoon as the 
land was dry and habitable, Noah turned out all kinds of 
creatures into the ſilent, wild, and deſolate earth, there to 
propagate their ſpecies ; whilſt himſelf and family the only 
remains of the oem {ſhipwreck of human kind, betook them- 
ſelves to the cultivating and repeopling of the earth; to form 
ſocieties, and to eſtabliſh laws - | government, | 
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Some have imagined, from the difficulties that occur in 

the Moſaic account, that Noah's flood was not univerſal, 

but confined to Judea and the _—_— regions, or at moſt 
t 


to the continent of Aſia. _— ink, that a ſmall part only 
of the primitive earth was inhabited by mankind ; and there- 
fore it would be ſufficient if that part was overflowed. | 
The ſcripture, however, expreſly tells us, © that all the 
$ high hills under the whole heaven, were covered, and all 
1 fleſh died that moved upon the earth.” Beſides, if the de- 
luge was not univerſal, there was no occaſion for the ark, as 
oah and his family, as well as the beaſts might have re- 
moved to another country, Over the whole globe too, there 
are ſtrong evidences of an univerſal devaſtation by water 
for ſhells and ſkeletons of ſea-fiſh are found on the higheſt 
mountains. Crocodiles, natives of the Nile, have been diſ- 
covered in the heart of Germany ; and the ſkeletons of ele- 
phants in the midſt of England. | | 
The quantity of water required to overflow the earth, to 
the height mentioned by Mofes, is ſo immenſe, that it is not 
eaſy to ſay, whence it came, or whither it went. Some are 
of opinion, that the ſea and rain were rarefied. Others think 
that the centre of the earth was changed, and placed nearer 
to our continent, ſo that the ſubterranean abyſs, or vaſt 
collection of waters in the bowels of the earth, would be 
forced out by the preſſure of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and would then cover all our hemiſphere. * | 
Dr. Burnet, in his Theory, conceives the Antediluvian 
world to have been of a ſmooth and even ſurface, without 
mountains and without a ſea ; and that the waters belonging 
to it were wholly incloſed under its upper cruſt, which form- 
ed a ſtupendous vault around them. He ſuppoſes, that this 
upper cruſt, by the continual heat of the ſun, for ſeveral 
centuries, without any alleviation by a diverſity of ſeaſons, 
became dry and full 4 chinks, ſo that the ſun's rays, pene- 
trating to the internal abyſs, rarefied the waters, ble by 
their dilation, at length broke the upper ſurface, The 
frame of the earth being thus broken in pieces, thoſe great 
rtions, or fragments, into which it was divided, fell — 
into the abyſs, in different poſtures. The old world, at one 
ſhock, being thus diſſolved, a new one was formed out of its 
ruins, divided into ſea and land, with iſlands, mountains, and 
hills. The greateſt part of the abyſs, he conjectures, conſti- 
tuted our preſent pcean, and thus the reſt filled up the cavi- 
ties of the earth. . | 
5 This 
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7 
This h eſis, however, is liable to many objections. 

It ſeems difficult to conceive how the ſun's heat could be fo 
intenſe as to cauſe great cracks in the earth; or how the wa- 
ters, were it poſſible they could be rarefied, ſhould have ſuf- 
ficient force to break through an arch of ſolid matter, lying 
upon them, ſeveral hundred miles thick, 

According to the theory of the learned Whiſton, the de- 
luge was owing to the near aphroach of a Comet, which, in 
its deſcent towards the ſun, involved the earth in its tail and 
atmoſphere for a conſiderable time, He ſuppoſes, that by 
attraction, it would raiſe immenſe tides in the ſea, and make 
the internal waters force their way through the earth; which, 
with the great quantity of its watery atmoſphere, intercepted 
by the earth, he thinks would be ſufficient to raiſe the water, 
to the perpendicular height -of three miles, which would ex- 
ceed the higheſt mountains. The greateſt part of the waters, 
he ſuppoſes, afterwards deſcended by the breaches and fiffures 
made in the earth at the eruption of the abyſs, and that ano- 
ther part of it formed the great ocean, there being only ſmall 
ſeas and lakes before the flood, 8 

The earth, however, by paſſing through the atmoſphere 
a a comet, ran a greater riſk of a conflagration than a de- 

uge. a 
It ſeems neceſſary, therefore, on this occaſion, to have re- 
courſe to the divine aſſiſtance. The ſubterraneous abyſs, 
which is alluded to in many places of ſcriptute, may be eaſily 
ſuppoſed to contain water much more than ſufficient to com- 
plete the deluge. But, as no natural cauſe can be aſſigned 
to draw it from thence, the effect may, not unphiloſophically, 
be attributed to the divine power. And we may obſerve, 
that though Moſes makes mention of two natural cauſes, yet 
he introduces the ſupreme Being as ſuperintending them; 
« *. I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon the 
“ earth.“ | 

With regard to the ark, in which Noah and his family 
were preſerved from this deſtruction, we might have pre- 
ſumed, if the ſacred writings had not informed us, that it was 
of more than human contrivance. The length of it was 300 
cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30. Its form was an 
oblong ſquare, with a flat bottom and ſloped roof, raifed a 
Cubit in the middle. It conſiſted of three ſtories, ech of 
which, abating the thickneſs of the floors, might be about 
eighteen feet high. | 2 

About the beginning of the laſt century, Peter Janſon, a 
Dutch merchant, cauſed a ſhip to be built for himſelf, ac- 
| B 4 cording 
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cording to the proportions of Noah's ark. Whilſt the ſhip was 


but, as already obſerved, in the ſurrounding atmoſphere 3 


fupht among the ſeveral nations deſcended from them. 


upon their engaging in a vain attempt to build a tower whoſe 
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building he was made a ſubject of ridicule. But it was after- 
wards found, that ſhips of this faſhion were, in time of peace, 
moſt commodious for commerce,becauſe they contained a third 
part more, without requiring any additional number of hands, 
and were alſo much better runners than any made before *. 

The repeopling of nations after ſo general a deſtruction as 
the deluge occaſioned, appears to us like a ſecond world 
riſing out of the former. So univerſal a ſhock, without 
doubt, cauſed great alterations, not only in the earth itſelf, 


which now took a form not ſo friendly to the frame and 
texture of the human body, Hence the abridgement of the 
life of man, and that formidable train of di which have 
ever ſince made ſuch hayock in the world. The memory of 
the three ſons of Noah, the firſt founders of nations, has been 


aphet who peopled the greateſt part of the weſt, continued 
ong famous under the celebrated name of Japetus. Ham 
was reverenced as a God by the Egyptians, under the title 
of Jupiter Hammon, And the memory of Shem has ever 
been held in honour among the Hebrews, his deſcendants. 
The firſt conſiderable diſperſion of mankind was occa- 
ſioned by the confuſion of languages ſent among them by God, 


top might reach to heaven. It was built with burnt bricks, 
cemented with flime or bitumen, a pitchy ſubſtance which 
iſſued from the earth, in great abundance, in the plains of 
Babylon +. | | 1 
his tower is ſuppoſed to be the ſame, with that which 
ſtood in the midſt of the temple of Belus 2, and is ſaid to 
have been 660 feet in length, and as much in breadth. The 
building, which was ſtopt by divine interpoſition, had been 
carried on, according to ſome, twenty-two years &, and ac- 
cording to others * 1. | 
The human race, being thus ſcattered over the earth, had 
no bond of connection, but every individual was ſurrounded 
with wants and dangers, which depended ſolely upon him- 
ſelf to provide for, and guard againſt. But as man is of a 
ſocial nature, having ſomething inherent in him, which at- 
tracts him to his kind, this ſtate muſt have been of ſhort 
duration. “ The eaclieſt and lateſt accounts,” ys an in- 
e 


genious author, © collected from every quarter of the earth, 
Bibliotheca Biblica. + Strabo and Juſtin, 

1 Herodotws, $ $trabo, 4 

1 5 Vitruvms. 
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« repreſent mankind as aſſembled in troops and companies ; 
c“ and the individual not alone, ſhunning thoſe of his ſpecies, 
« but always joined by affection to one party, while he is 
« poſſibly oppoſed to another; employed in the exerciſe of 
« recollection and foreſight ; inclined to communicate his 
« own ſentiments, and to be made acquainted with thoſe of 
« others“. \ f c 
It is peculiar to the human race, that the ſpecies improves 
as well —— individual. Hence a noble field preſents itſe 
to trace the riſe and progreſs of ſociety, and the hiſtory o 
Civilization, 1 * 
All nations have been rude, before they were refined. The 
commencement of hiſtory is from the wood and the wilder- 
neſs. Mankind appear every where, at firſt, a weak and 
infant ſpecies ; and the moſt celebrated actions trace back 
their origin to a few wandering tribes, who, notwithſtanding, 
endeavoured to tranſmit their names to poſterity, 
Hiſtorical monuments are prior to the invention of letters 
The ſavage has his records, as well as the citizen. The na- 
tive American delineates, in rude figures, the wars in which 
he has been engaged ; and rehearſes, in wild ſtrains, the bat- 
tles of his fathers, A mound of earth, a pillar of ſtones, 
popular traditions and tales, are the firſt hiſtorical regiſters, 
As poetry is the firſt lan of mankind, the firſt hiſtori- 
ans are poets, The bards, and the minſtrels, who flouriſhed 
in the dark ages of modern Europe, had their counter part 
in antiquity, They relate real events, though adorned with 
the colouring of fancy. Hiſtory ftill appeals to Homer. 
As man is poſſeſſed of the ſocial principle in every ſtage 
of his being, he has alſo, at all times, and in all places, been 
poſletlcd of reaſon and imagination, the two grand ſources of 
invention. Art is natural to man. He can find his happi- 
neſs and accommodation in any condition. But they who 
have contemplated him in every point of view, will be at no 
loſs to determine, in what ſtate he attaineth the perſection of 
his character. That ſtate which affords the fulleſt exerciſe to 
his intellectual faculties, without injury to his corporeal pow- 
ers, muſt be found in cultivated ſociety; in a community po- 
liſhed but not corrupted, and prefling forward in the career 
of military fame, policy, and arts. Hence the ſage remark 
of Ariſtotle: We are to judge of man in his ſtate of ad- 
* vancement, not in that of ignorance or barbarity; a pro- 
& grels in knowledge and civility, being natural to him Fs 
| * Ferguſon. 
e Such 
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| Such, according to the accounts of the moſt judicious tra- 
vellers, and the obſervations of the moſt profound philoſo- 
phers, is the natural, or rude ſtate of man in all countries, 
and ſuch his advances toward refinement. But theſe advances 
are very different in different regions of the earth. In northern 
countries, where the ſoil is rugged, the climate ſevere, and 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, fit for the ſupport 
of human life, few and of ſmall value, the progreſs of ſociety 
is flow, There hunting is long the ſole employment of man, 
and his principal means of ſubſiſtence. He feeds upon the 
fleſh, and clothes himſelf with the ſkins of wild animals *. 
But in ſouthern latitudes, where the earth is more boun- 
tiful, the ſoil more ſuſceptible of culture, and the uſe of 
animal food leſs neceſſary, the ſavage ſtate is of ſhorter con- 
tinuance. Little inclined, in ſuch climates, to active exer- 
tions, mankind ſoon relinquiſh the purſuit of wild beaſts, or 
ceaſe to conſider the chace as their chief occupation. They 
early acquire the art of taming and rearing the moſt docile 
and uſeful animals, and of cultivating the moſt nutritive ve- 
gatable productions. 

In proportion as food becomes more plentiful, men are en- 
abled to indulge more freely the appetite for ſociety. They 
live together in larger bodies. Towns and cities are built. 
Private pony in land is aſcertained, and placed under the 
8 of laws. Agriculture is proſecuted ; metals are 

iſcovered, and mines worked. Genius is called forth by 
emulation; and arts and ſciences are invented. The political 
union among the members of the ſame community, is ren- 
dered more cloſe, by an apprehenſion of danger from abroad ; 
and the intercourſe between them more general, from a 
ſenſe of mutual conveniency. Hence patriotiſm and internal 
traffic, the two great ſources of national happineſs and proſ- 


>" 
e find Nn and Egypt, countries abounding in ſpon- 
taneous productions proper for the food of man, and of eaſy 
culture, more early populous and civilized than any other 
regions intimately known to the ancient inhabitants of our 
diviſion of the earth. India and China, favoured with ſimilar 
advantages, boaſt as old an acquaintance with the arts of ci- 
vil life, And the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru alſo, in the 
new world, owned their ſuperiority in population and im- 
provement over the other American diſtricts, at the time of 
their diſcovery, to ſoil and climate, But America perhaps 
had not emerged from the ocean at the period of which 1 


Modern Voyages. 


ſpeak. 
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India had little, and China no connection with the 
affairs of this quarter of the globe. | 

The arrangements and improvements which take place in 
human affairs, reſult not from the efforts of individuals, but 
from a movement of the whole ſociety. +, 

From want of attention to this principle, Hi has often 
degenerated into the panegyrie of ſingle men, the wor- 
ſhip of names. Lawgivers are recorded, but who makes 
mention of the people? When moved with curioſity, we 
enquire into the cauſes of the ſingular inſtitutions which pre- 
yailed at Sparta, at Athens, and at Rome, Hiſtorians think 
it ſufficient to mention the names of Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Romulus, They ſeem to have believed that 15 
ment were eſtabliſhed with as much eaſe as theories of Go- 
vernment were written. Such viſionary ſyſtems are forei 
to human affairs. No conſtitution is formed by a conceit: 
No Government is copied from a plan &. Sociability and 

licy are natural to mankind. In the progreſs of ſociety, 
inſtincts turn into arts, and original principles are converted 
into actual eſtabliſhments, When an inequality of poſſeſ- 
ſions takes place, the few that are opulent contend for power, 
the many defend their rights. From this ſtruggle of par- 
ties a form of Government is eſtabliſhed. The Laws of a na- 
tion are derived from the ſame origin with their Government. 
Riſing, in this manner, from ſociety, all human improve- 
ments appear in their proper place, not as ſeparate and de- 
tached articles, but as the various, though regular phæno- 
mena of one great ſyſtem. Poetry, philoſoph „the fine arts, 
22 ene Ne reſult from = — and 
ſpirit of a people. All that legiſlators, patriots, philoſophers, 
ateſmen, and kings can Ping, to _ direction to that 


ſtream which is for ever flowing. It is this that renders 


Hiſtory, in its proper form, intereſting to all mankind, as its 


object is not merely to delineate the projects of princes, or 


the intrigues of ſtateſmen, but to give a picture of ſociety, 
and repreſent the character and ſpirit of on 
Similar ſituations produce ſimilar appearances; and where 
the ſtate of ſociety is the ſame, nations will reſemble one 
another, The want of attention to this hath filled the world 
with infinite volumes. The moſt remote reſemblances in 
language, cuſtoms, or manners, has ſuggeſted the idea of 
deriving one nation from another. Nature directs the uſe 


of all the faculties, that ſhe hath given. — In favourable cir. 


cumſtances every animal unfolds its powers; and man is the 
ſame being over the whole world, 
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CH AP. III. 
Of the Babylonian Monarchy. 


As the earth, after the deluge, was ſoon over-run by 

woods, which became the haunts of wild beaſts, the 
great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in — the ground 
and extirpating thoſe ſavage animals, which held mankind 
under continual alarms, ' and hindered them from enlarging 
their habitations, Nimrod acquiring great reputation in 
this way, is called by Moſes a mighty hunter before the 
Lord. As his enterprizes of this kind ſoon made him con- 
ſiderable, and naturally tended to rouſe ambition inthe hearts 
of men, we find him aiming at dominion over his fellow 
creatures, and eſtabliſhing his anthority upon conqueſt, He 
founded at Babylon, the Firſt great monarchy, whoſe origin is 
particularly mentioned in hiſtory, 

All ancient authors agree in repreſenting the Babylonians 
as very early ikilled in aſtronomy . Herodotus aſeribes to 
them the invention of the gnomon, or ſun-dial, with the 
knowledge of the pole, and diviſion of the day into twelve 
equal parts: and he gives us reaſon to believe, fat the Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Greeks, were indebted to them for theſe 
diſcoveries in the aſtronomical ſcience. han ſcience, and 
every other of philoſophy, was chiefly cultivated amon 
the: Bib-rloidons, by a body of men called Chaldeans; who 
were ſet apart for the ſuperintendance of religious worſhip, 
and inveſted with great authority. They maintained that the 
univerſe wase ternal, the work of an eternal God; whoſeſwill 
gave it birth, and providence whote continues to govern it. 

The Chaldeans are ſuppoſed to have owed their early pro- 
ficiency in aſtronomy, partly to the early civilization 2 
ria, and partly to the nature of the country; where, in 
midſt of extenſive plains, under a clear and ſerene ſky, they 
had opportuni of obſerving, during the greater part of the 
year, the courſe of the heavenly bodies, and the whote chorus 
of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or . | 
And the vaſt height of the tower, in the middle of the temple 
of Belus, muſt farther have contributed to perfect their aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, 

This great temple at Babylon, erected to Belus, Bel, or 
Baal, the Lord of Heaven, in eaſtern language, peculiarly 
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attracted admiratiott in old times. It was e building, 
meaſuring two ſtadia, or about twelve hundr 3 5 
ſide; and out of the middle of it roſe a ſolid tower or pyramic. 
of a ſquare figure alſo, fix hundred and ſixty feet high, and of - 
an equal width at the baſe. On the top of that tower was 
formed a ſpacious dome, which ſerved as an obſervatory to 
the ancient Chaldean aſtronomers. In this dome was a table 
of gold and a pompous. bed, but no ſtatue. The lower part, | 
or of the temple, which ſurrounded the tower, was | 
adorned with ſacred furniture in the ſame precious metal; 
a golden altar and table, and a magnificent ſtatue of the god, 
ſeated on a throne of ſolid gold. LY 
Various have been the opinions of antiquarians concernin 
the building, and deſign of this ſtupendous edifice, which 
greatly exceeded in altitude the higheſt of the Egyptian pyra- 9 
mids. It has been ſuppoſed to be the tower erected by the ſons 
of Noah, in order to | as a ſignal, and centre of union, to Ik 
the growing families of the human race, after the flood : 
and it has been repreſented as a ſepulchral monument +. But 4 
its immenſity and durability prove it to have been the work x 
of a great people, ſkilled in the mechanical arts; and the con- 4 
templation of the heavenly bodies, by a prieſthood devoted to We 
the ſtudy of thoſe bodies, appears evidently to have been the D 
purpoſe for which it was built, and raiſed to ſuch a myſterious | 
eight. | — 
That it was made ſubſervient to that end, we have the | 
authority of Diodorus. gu jy I 1 
This intelligent hiſtorian alſo informs us, to what pitch ; 
the Chaldeans had carried their diſcoveries in aſtronomy. 
They had found out, and taught as fixed prineiples, that 
each of the planets moved in an orbit, or courſe peculiar to 
itſelf ; that they were impelled with different degrees of ve- 
Jocity, and performed their revolutions in unequal portions 
of time; that the moon is nearer to the earth, and performs | 
her revolution in leſs time than any of the ſolar planets z not * - 
becauſe of the velocity of her motion, but by reafon of che - 
ſmallneſs of her orbit; that her light is borrowed, and her 
— produced by the intervention of the ſhadow of the 
earth, | 


But the Chaldean prieſts, in contemplating the beauty and 7 
harmony of the Solar Syſtem, ſeem ſoon to have loſt ſight of : 
the Great Author of Order and Excellence; os to have held | 
the people in ignorance of that Supreme Mover of the ſtu- 4 


— 
— 
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machine of the univerſe, and to have repreſented the 

enly bodies as the Gods who __ the world; while 
they pretended to foretel the fates of men, and of kingdoms, 
by reading the aſpects of thoſe luminaries . Hence from the 
unhappy conjunction of the aſtronomical ſcience with prieſt- 
craft, Solar or Star-worſhip, and Judicial Aſtrology, were 
propagated over the Eaſt in very ancient times, and paved the 
way for idolatry and blind ſuperſtition. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of E gypt.—Government and Laws of the Egyptians. —Perti- 
lity of Egypt — Antiquity, Arts, Sciences, and Religion of 
the Egyptians. 28 


O country has a better claim to our attention than 
Egy pt. The ger were the firſt civilized people 
of the world. The banks of the Nile gave birth to the arts 


and ſciences, Here the firſt efforts of genius were diſcloſed, 
and ſpecimens exhibited in the arts, which the Greeks were 


to admire, and to perfect into models for mankind. The 


' wiſdom of the Egyptians was the admiration of all antiquity. 


Their inſtitutions, laws, and religious rites, paſſed into 
Greece. Hither poets reſorted as to a claſſic land; philo- 
ſophers, as to an academy of ſcience; and legiſlators, as to 
the ſeat of wiſdom and the laws. Diſtant nations ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to conſult them with regard to their political inſtitu- 
tions; and even the Jews, who abhorred all the world beſides, 
made an expreſs law in favour of the Egyptians. The parent 
of the arts was held in veneration by all antiquity, though 
they beheld only her remains; and, if ſhe appeared ſo lovely 
in ruins, what muſt ſhe have been in her glory? 

Nothing is more difficult than to form a juſt eſtimation of 
a ſingular people who exiſt no more, Their records are loſt. 
All their monuments are mute; the firft academy where 
ſcience was taught has been long ſilent ; and of the vaſt li- 
brary in Thebes not a volume remains. Our materials of 
knowledge, concerning this ſingular nation, are ſcattered up 
and e the writings of the early Greeks, who travelled 
into 

To ſtudy the hiſtory of this people is to walk among ruins. 
In a ſcene of fallen palaces, defaced ſculptures, and broken 
ſtatues, the vulgar eye beholds nothing but fragments of de- 
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ſolation. The philoſopher contemplates and admires amid 
as ruins of time; he beholds the remains of ſplendor : and, 


pro may be led to attribute too much to a greatneſs that 


paſſed away. By mixing cauſes with facts, and forſaking 


conjecture, when unſupported by reaſon, we ſhall avoid pre- | 
judices on both fides, and be enabled to form a juſt judgment, 


with regard to the Egyptians. 


The formation o t, like Venice and Holland, in 


modern times, was gained from the waters, and in a great 
meaſure the creation of the human hand. 
The Egyptians were a nation, as early as the time of Abra- 
ham, who lived in the ſixth century after the deluge. - In the 
days of Jacob and Joſeph, commerce and agriculture had 
made conſiderable progreſs among them. Not ſatisfied, how- 
ever, with their juſt do to high antiquity, they carried their 
pretenſions to an incredible extent. The prieſts of Thebes, 
according to Herodotus, aſſigned to their monarchy a dura- 
tion of 11,340 years. 

Laying aſide incredible tales, Egypt preſents us with an 
appearance, which we meet with in the early annals of every 


country; a number of independent principalities, each govern- 


ed by their head or ruler. The chief of theſe were "Thebes, 
Thin, Memphis, and Tanis. Menes, who united theſe 
under one government, was the firſt king of Egypt. The 


proces of Egypt, now united under one head, began to 


gure as a kingdom. 
The hiſtory of E from the reign of Menes to that of 


Seſoftris, is involved in impenetrable. obſcurity. ' Seſoſtris 


aſcended the throne 1650 years before the Chriſtian æra. 
As Egypt, compoſed of different principalities, had been 
ſhaken by ſeditions, and was ſubject to revolts, in order to 


employ and unite his people, he meditated a _— — 


tion againſt all his neighbours; or what, in thoſe 
called the conqueſt of the world. | 
An army of ſix hundred thouſand, infantry, twenty-four 
thouſand cavalry, and ſeven and twenty thouſand armed chari- 
ots, correſponded with the grandeur of ſuch an undertaking®. 
Having put that vaſt body, or whatever might be his force, 
in motion, Seſoſtris firſt invaded Ethiopia, which he con- 
3 impoſing upon the inhabitants a tribute of gold, 
ebony, and ivory +. He next built, on the Arabian gulf, a 
fleet of four hundred fail, which circumnavigated the Arabian 
Peninſula, while he entered Aſia with his mighty hoſt, 


®* Diodorus Siculus. + Herodotus. 
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Every nation he attacked, on that vaſt continent, ſubmit- 


2 ted to his power. We muſt not, however, believe, that he 


not only paſſed the Euphrates and Tigris, but alſo the Indus 
and Ganges, and ſubdued all the intermediate countries; ex- 
tending his ſway from the Mediterranean ſea to the Eaſtern 

and from the Nile and the Ganges to the Tanais and 


Danube, Credibility is ſtartled at ſuch a ſweep of conqueſt ; 


and the narrative of the venerable Herodotus, whoſe authority, 
in regard to the affairs of ancient Egypt, ought to be highly 
reſpected, leads us to more moderatign. He ſeems to con- 
fine the Aſiatic conqueſts of Seſoſtris to Arabia, Syria, and 
Aſia Minor. And all ancient hiſtorians aſſign Scythia and 
Thrace, as the boundaries of the arms of the Egyptian con- 
queror in Eurcpe, 

Monarchies have often, brilliant periods, after which they 
fink into obſcurity. From this time the hiſtory of Egypt is 
covered with darkneſs, till the reign of Pſammetticus, 670 

rs before Chriſt. Under his reign, and by the orders of 

echos his ſon, Phoenician ' navigators ſailed round Africa. 
Apries, the ſon of Nechos, was dethroned by Amaſis, in 
ſe reign the Greeks began to have more yy > ms inter- 

* courſe with Egypt. Solon and Pythagoras, followed by a 
train of ſages, left their native to ſtudy the wiſdom of 


the Egyptians. The reign of Pſammetticus, the ſon of 


Amaſis, is the epocha of the ſubjection of this famous monar- 
chy. Subdued 5 Cambyſes king of Perſian, in the 525th 
year before the Chriſtian æra, Egypt continued may to 
the Perſian power, till the throne ef Cyrus was ov by 
Alexander the Great. | 24 | 
Aſter his death, when his dominions were divided amon 
his generals, it fell to the charge of Ptolemy Lagus, . 
ſterity reigned in Egypt, till the time of Auguſtus, who 
ving defeated Mark Anthony and Cleopatra, at the battle 
of Actium, 31 years before Chriſt, made it a Roman pro- 
Vince. *; - 
That part of the hiſtory of Egypt, which Herodotus did 
not derive from his own knowledge and obſervation, but from 
the information given him by the prieſts of that country, is 


not wholly to be depended upon. For inſtance, he tells us a 


ſtory of king Pſammetticus, who, being defirous to know what 
nation was te moſt ancient, ordered two children to be nurſed 
in ſucha manner, that it ſhould be impoſſible for them to learn 
words by imitation, At two years of age, both at once cried 
out beccos, which, in the Phrygian tongue, ſignifies bread, 


From that time, adds he, the Egyptians yielded the claim 
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bf antiquity. to the Phrygians. If the ſtory were true, it. is 
' probable they imitated the haz of the ſheep, in the firſt word 
they articulated. Children learn words by imitation. They 
have the power of imitation, and, by repeated acts of it, they 
acquire the habit of ſpeech. © Goropius Becanus, ſays 

Abbe Milot, “ from the fame ſtory, endeavours to prove, that 
& high Dutch was the firſt language, becauſe becker in that 
« language ſignifies a her.“ 

The form of goverriment among the Egyptians was not 
deſpotic, but monarchical ; and it is the only government of 
antiquity which correſporids to our idea of monarchy; Limits 
were ſet to the royal power by the laws; the order of ſueceſ- 
ſion was regulated; and the judicial power was ſeparated from 
royalty. | TE 

The Egyptian monarchs, however, were generally under 
the dominion of the priz/thood; hence the unwarlike and ſu- 
perſtitious character of the nation®. Nor could it be other- 
wiſe; for the eccleſiaſtical order ſeems to have filled all civil 
offices in Egypt, from the miniſters of ſtate, down to the col- 
lectors of the public revenue + That civil authority, with 
the poſſeſſion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, muſt 
have given the prieſthood great influence; independent of the 
awe inſpired by their ſacred function, and their privilege of 
interpreting the will of the Gods. | 

Laws are the barometert of a people, with regard to bat- 

barity or refinement; and the laws of the Egyptians give us 
à ſtriking proof of their civilization. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is an object of the greateſt 
importance. Convinced that on this depended the happineſs 
of their ſtate, as well as the eaſe and comfort of their ſubjects, 
the Egyptian kings were very ſcrupulous in the choice of their 
judges, who were thirty in number, and men of the beſt re- 
putation, In the trial of cauſes no public pleadings were 
allowed, but each party ſupported his pretenſions by a ſimple 
narrative in writing. The Egyptians were fo far from ad- 
mitting the clamorous harangues of lawyers, that they would 
not even ſuffer a man to ſpeak in his own defence, that elo- 
quence or ſympathy might not bias the judgment of the 
court, 

In order to prevent the protracting of ſuits, an anſwer on 
the part of the defendant, and one xs, þ only was indulged on 
each fide, The judges conſulted together after both parties 
had been heard, before they proceeded to judgment, and the 
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reſident turned an emblematical picture of TRUTH, which 

e wore upon his breaſt, towards the party in whoſe favour 
the deciſion was given, The image of truth was repreſented 
with cloſed eyes *; thereby ſignifying, that judges zin the diſ- 
charge of their office, ought 3 to weigh the merits 
of the cauſe before them; blind to every circumſtance but 
truth, and every object but juſtice. | 

The ſpirit of the laws of Egypt was worthy of that folem- 
' nity, with which they were adminiſtered. Reſpecting the 
natural liberty of man, they allowed a creditor to ſecure the 
property, but not the on of a debtor. In order, however, to 
temper the mildneſs of this law, every Egyptian was com- 
manded to give in annually, to the governor of the province 
in which he reſided, an atteſtation of his name, — and 
the means of his ſubſiſtence; and whoever forged ſuch certi- 
ficate, or could not make it appear that he lived by an honeſt 
calling, was puniſhed with death. Solon borrowed this law, 
and introduced it among the Athenians. "The puniſhment of 
death was- alſo — againſt perjury; and falſe accuſers 
were condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment, which would have 
been inflicted on the perſons againſt whom the accuſation was 
brought, if they had been convicted. . 

Coining falſe money, uſing falſe weights, and forgery of all 
forts were puniſhed by cutting off both the hands. Adultery 
was puniſhed in the man with a thouſand ſtripes, and in the 
woman with the loſs of her noſe. They who revealed to a 
public enemy, the ſecrets of the ſtate, had their tongues cut 
Out. 

Robbers and ſharpers were allowed to have a chief, to 
whom they promiſed to deliver all their booty. When any 
thing was ſtolen, the loſer immediately applied to the chief of 
the gang, who reſtored the ſtolen goods to the right owner, 
upen his paying a fourth part of their value. 

The virtue in higheſt eſteem among them was gratitude; 
and the moſt excellent circumſtance in their laws was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was brought up in the 
ſtricteſt obſervance of them. A new cuſtom in Egypt, ſays 

an elegant biographer, was a kind of miracle+-. Al things 
there ran in the old channel; and the exactneſs with which 
little matters were adhered to, preſerved thoſe of more im- 
portance, 

To be deprived of funeral honours, ſo highly valued by all 
ancient nations, the Egyptians conſidered as the greateſt poſ- 
ſible diſgrace ; yet _ none of them expect to enjoy thoſe 
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honours, unleſs by a public and ſolemn decree. This decree 
was pronounced by à court of inqueſt z conſiſting of fo 
judges, of high reputation for PIs who liſtened to all ac- 
8 againſt the perſon deceaſed, and denied him public 
burial, if itappeared that he had been a bad member of fociety. 
But if no ſtain was fixed upon his memory, his relations were 
permitted to bury him with as much funeral pomp as they 
thought proper. . 

Nor were the Egyptian monarchs exempted from that aw- 
ful jury. On the day appointed for the royal funeral, a court 
of inqueſt, according to law, was held, There are all com- 
plaints and accuſations againſt the deceaſed monarch were re- 
ceived. And if it was found that hc had been a good prince, 
the whole multitude of his ſubjects, aſſembled on ws occaſion, 
accompanied with loud acclamations the prieſt who pro- 
nounced his panegyric ; but if it appeared that his adminifirs- 
tion had been cruel or oppreſſive, an univerſal clamour, or . 
murmur of difapprobation enſued, Hence many Egyptian 
kings were deprived of funeral honours by the voice of the 
nation, and their bodies expoſed to public inſult. 

Theſe laws and inſtitutions command our veneration, whe- 
ther we conſider them in a moral or political view; and give 
us a very high idea of the ſagacity of the ancient Egyptians. 

Whoever is the Jeaft acquainted with literature, knows 
that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is owing to the annual over- 
flowing of the Nile, It begins to riſe when the ſun is ver- 
tical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. from the 
latter end of May to September, and ſometimes October. 
At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is 
to be ſcen in the plains, but the tops of foreſts and fruit trees, 
their towns and villages being built upon eminences either 
natural or artificial. hen the river is at its proper- height 
the inhabitants celebrate a kind of jubilee, with all ſorts of 
feſtivities. When the banks are cut, the water is let into a 
po canal, which runs through Cairo, from whence it is 

{tributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and gardens. 
This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, fuch is 
the ſertility of the ſoil, that the labour of the huſbandman is 
next to nothing. He throws his wheat and barley into the 
ground in October and May. He turns his cattle out to 
graze in November, and in about ſix weeks, nothing can be 
more charming than the proſpect which the face of the country 
preſents, in riſing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. 
Oranges, lemons, and fruits, perfume the air. The culture 
of pulſe, melons, ſugar canes, and other plants, which require 
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moiſture, is ſupplied - rs but regular cuts from eiſterns and 
reſervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and gar er 
from which wine is made, are here plentiful, rch and 
April are the harveſt months, and they produce three cyops ; 
one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chief food 
of the inhabitants), one of corn, and one of melons, The 
Egyptian paſturage is equally prolific, moſt of the quadrupeds 
producing two at a time, and the ſheep four lambs a year, 

The pyramids of Egypt have been often deſcribed. Their 
antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and their 
original uſes are ſtill unknown, The baſis of the largeſt 
covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height 
is 500 feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and 
ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble cheſt, but without ei- 
ther cover, or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for 
the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, the pyramids of Egypt 
are the moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the moſt uſe- 
leſs ſtructures that ever were raiſed by the hands of men. 
Whether they were intended for ſepulchral monuments, or 
for ſome other purpoſe religious or civil, they are a laſting 
proof of the vanity of the ancient Egyptians. Travellers, 
who have viſited Egypt, are divided in opinion as to the kind 
of materials of which they are compoſed. A late celebrated 
traveller thinks*, that the pyramids were originally a maſs of 
rock, cut into their preſent form by human labour and art. 
This conjecture is perhaps more Kanciful than ſolid. It is 
more e that they were built of materials calcined by 
fire; perhaps the earth taken out of the lake Mzris. 

This late was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to cor- 
rect the irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with 
that river by canals and ditches which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are 
evidences of the utility, as well as grandeur of the work. 

The labyrinth is a curioſity thought to be more wonder- 
ful than the pyramids themſelves. It is partly under ground, 
and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, and 
one thouſand houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion its 
name. 

The mummy-pits, ſo called for their containing the mum- 
mies or embalmed bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are 
ſubterraneous vaults of a prodigious extent ; but the art of 
preparing the mummies is now loſt; it is ſaid that ſome of 
the bodies, thus embalmed, are perfect and diſtin& at this 
day, though buried 3000 years ago. 


Wh : * Bruce, 
Many 


of theſe mummies have been brought from Egypt, 
and are to be found in the cabinets of the curious, The 
coffins in which they are depoſited are very thick and gene- 
rally of ſycamore, which does not rot fo ſoon as other wood. 
Some, however, are of ſtone, and others of pieces of cloth 
paſted together. The top of the coffin is uſually cut into the 
ſhape of a head, with a face painted on it reſembling a wo- 
man. The reſt is one continued trunk, having at the lower 
end a broad pedeſtal. Some of them are handſomely painted 
with ſeveral hieroglyphics. The bodies appear wrapped up 
in a ſhroud of linen, upon which are faſtened divers linen 
ſcrolls painted with ſacred characters. The face is covered 
with a kind of head-piece of linen cloth, on which the coun- 
tenance of the perſon is repreſented in gold. The feet have 
alſo a cover of ᷣthe ſame painted with hieroglyphics, and 
faſhioned like an high flipper. The whole corpſe is ſwathed 
in linen fillets with great art and neatneſs, and with ſo many 
caſts, that there cannot be leſs than 1000 yards of filletin 
upon one body. And in the inſide of the body are . 
medicaments of the conſiſtence and colour of pitch or bitu- 
men, which become ſoft by the heat of the ſun. 1 

The wh 6 were the inventors of many uſeful arts and 
ſciences, In early ages, they were famous for wiſdom and 
learning, as appears from many ancient writers, and even 
from the ſacred ſcriptures, where, to the hqnour of Moſes, 
it is ſaid, & he was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians.” 

Geometry was firſt invented in Egypt. As 2 ALF of 
their lands were annually diſturbed by the overflowing of the 
Nile, neceſſity obliged the Egyptians to think of means for 
accurately ſurveying and meaſuring them. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that the Egyptians, on account of 
the conſtant ſerenity of the air, were among the firſt who 
obſerved the courſes of the planets; though Herodotus gives 
the honour of the invention of aſtronomy to the Babylonians. 
It does not appear, however, that the Egyptians had an exact 
knowledge of the theory of the planeitary motions, ſo as to 
make artificial calculations. Thales the Mileſian is ſaid to 
be the firſt who ventured to foretel an eclipſe. 

Toſortherus, a king of Memphis, was the inventor of phy- 

fic, and from thence was called Æſculapius. He was much 
more-ancient than the Grecian Æſculapius, being cotempo- 
my with the ſucceſſor of Menes. 

n the time of Joſeph, the ſame perſons ſeem to have been 
both embalmers and phyſicians, In aftertimes, however, it 
was otheryiſe ; for, * to Herodotus, no phyſician 
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was permitted to practiee in more than one branch of the art, 
every diſeaſe having its own phyſician, x 

he phileſophical doctrines of the Egyptians may beſt be 
known by conſidering thoſe of the ancient Greeks, who were 
their ſcholars, and travelled into Egypt for inftruftion in the 
more ſublime parts of learning. It was from that country 
in all probability, that Pythagoras received the knowledge of 
the ancient ſyſtem of the world, which bears his name, and is 
now ſo generally admitted. 

'The mid, and other amazing works already mention- 
ed, are ſufficient proofs of the ſkill of the Egyptians in me- 
chanics, painting, and ſculpture. 5 

The Egyptian prieſts were the depoſitaries of all their learn- 
ing. To them was intruſted the care of their philoſophy and 
other ſciences, as well as their religion and facred rites, 
Thoſe who wanted to be inſtructed, were obliged to apply to 
them ; and, for the purpoſes of inſtruction, they had colleges 
or academies in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Their learn- 
ing was inſcribed partly on pillars, and partly committed to 
writing in the ſacred books, ; 

Other nations, beſides the Egyptians, uſed to preſerve the 
memory of things by inſcriptions on columns. The Babylo- 
nians kept their aſtronomical obſervations engraven on brecks; 
and Democritus is ſaid to have tranſcribed his moral diſ- 
courſes from a Babyloniſh pillar. . But the moſt famous of 


all others were the pillars of Hermes in Fgypt. It is certain, 


that the Egyptian hiſtorians and Greek philoſophers took 
many things from thoſe pillars. Pythagoras and Plato read 
them, and borrowed from them many vhiloſophical precepts. 
They ſtood in ſome ſubterraneous apartments near Thebes, 
and were ſtill remaining abdut the end of the fifth century. 

The learning, contained in the inſcriptions and ſacred books, 
was of two kinds. Part of it was dark and myſterious, and 
communicated to very few; another part was obvious to the 
common people and to ſtrangers. The monuments of the 
ſuperior ſort of learning, beſides being hidden in the private 
apartments of the temples were written in a character not 
commonly underſtood, and guarded by the prieſts, who were 
extremely difficult of acceſs. Of this we have a memorable 
inſtance in their treatment of Pythagoras. That philoſo- 
pher was recommended by Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
to Amaſis king of Egypt, who gave him letters to the prieſts, 
ordering them to communicate their knowledge to him. He 
went firſt to thoſe of Helliopolis, who referred him to the 
college at Memphis as their ſeniors ; and from Memphis he 


was ſent under the ſame pretext to Thebes, After many di- 
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] excuſes, not daring abſolutely to diſobey the king's 
— they endeavoured to need him — his . 
by enjoining him a ſevere and troubleſome noviciate, con- 
taining many things contrary to the religion of the Greeks ; 
which, however, he underwent with invincible patience and 
courage. \ | G 

Hieroglyphical or emblematical writing was uſed in Egypt 
that is 2 of an object was made to repreſent the ob- 
ject. Before the characters of the alphabet were invented, 
this, perhaps, was the original method of writing uſed by all 
nations. Our letters came from the Romans, the Roman 
alphabet from the Greeks ; and the Greek characters, ſome 

which are of Hebrew original, came from the Phcenicians, 

The Egyptians concealed their doctrines from popular 
conception, by wrapping them up in hieroglyphics, ſymbols, 
enigmas, and fables. It is by no means improbable, that the 
ufe of the figures of animals, as characters, introduced the 
ſtran — 
peop e, accuſtomed to behold the figures in their temples, 

an to forget their primary uſe, which was only to denote 
and expreſs certain qualities of their gods, princes, and great 
men, and at length imagined they referred to the animals 
themſelves, Thus, they eaſily transferred their worſhip from 
the dead picture to the living animal, whofe repreſentation 
it was, | 

Popular ſuperſtition among the Egyptians was the ſame 
that it is every where, abſurd, ridiculous, contradictory, and 
incredible. 

The Philoſophical Religion was the fame that has ob- 
tained, among all civilized nations, the belief of oN ETER- 
NAL MIND, the Creator of the world. The inſcriptions on 
the Temple of Sais, „I AM THAT WHICH 1s, AND WAS, 
* AND SHALL BE; NO MORTAL HATH LIFTED UP MY 
« ve1r,” conveys ſentiments with regard to Deity, to which, 
in the revolution of ages, the human genius hath been un- 
able to make any, addition. | 

The volitical object, not only of the Egyptian religion, 
but alſo of that of the Greeks and Romans, was to keep 
mankind in ignorance. They all endeavoured to conceal 
from the people, the ſimple Doctrine of ons Gon, the 
Creator and Preſerver of the Univerſe, as dangerous to the 


{tate ; and wrapped up the principles of their theology in 


ſymbols, allegorics, or fabulous legends, 
| De Pluche' Hiſtory of the Heavens, 
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But the theology of the Egyptians, ſuited to the gloomy 
character of the nation, was more eſpecially involved in dark- 
neſs, The Egyptian Prieſts, jealous of their temporal au- 
thority, as well as their ſpiritual dominion, took advantage 
of the proneneſs of the people to ſuperſtition, to plunge them 
into the groſſeſt idolatry. Learned themſelves, they impoſed 
upon the ignorant and credulous vulgar; and made them 
worſhip every thing in Nature but its great Author, the only 
true and proper object of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles, 
the deadly aſp, and all the ſerpent breed; the amphibious and 
devouring crocodile ; all the fowls that wing the air, and all 
the fiſh that ſwim the deep; whatever could inſpire hope, 
excite fear, or be conſidered as the cauſe of Grod or Evil, 
was transformed into a God in Egypt, and held up to the 
idolatry of the people; the images of all theſe being uſed in 
the Symbolical Figures, and Hieroglyphical Inſcriptions, on 
the walls and porticoes of the Egyptian temples. 

The great body of the people, 2 utterly unacquainted 
with the meaning of their ſacred ſymbols, looked no farther 
than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally re- 


preſented. 
CHAP. v. 
Of the My rian, or Firſt Great Monarchy. 


Detail of events in the Aſſyrian, Chaldean, and Perſian 
empires is not to be obtained. A few rays of light 
ſerve only to break the darkneſs with which they are covered. 
What remains of their annals reſembles an inſcription upon 
a tomb ; we ſee that mighty nations have fallen, but find, at 
the ſame time, the impoſſibility of attaining the knowledge of 
their Hiſtory. | | 
Sufficient materials, however, remain to convey a more 
uſeful knowledge ; the riſe and progreſs of theſe kingdoms, 
the condition of mankind, the ſtate of the arts, and of man- 
ners. 

Kings and nations are not the ſubjeRs of hiſtory in the 
early ages of the world. Aſia, like Europe, was originally 
divided into ſmall co-ordinate ſtates ; and petty principalities, 
independant of one another, were univerſally eſtabliſhed, The 
empires of Aſſyria, Chaldea, and Perſia, were the effects of 
conqueſts, the growth of time, and the work of ages. T% 
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pe firſt conqueſts were made by people in the paſtoral 
Kate, or thoſe who cultivate ground. Roaming ſhepherds, 
having the ſword always in their hands, ſet out on expeditions 
which terminated in conqueſts, though depredation was the 
immediate object. They extended their territories without 
any plans of dominion. The leſs warlike provinces, inha- 
bived by people who cultivate the ground, ſubmitted volun- 
tarily, and paid tribute; and the leader of a barbarous tribe 
became the founder of a monarchy. 

The voice of Hiſtory confirms this account. Moſt of the 
reat conqueſts in every quarter of the world have been made 
y people in this deſcription. The kingdoms eſtabliſhed in 

the eaſt retained the marks of ſuch an original, Continually 
engaged in military expeditions, they conducted them in the 
manner of barbarians, by ſudden irruptions, and for the fake 
of plunder, When Nebuckadnezzar marched againſt Jeru- 
falem, he knew not whither he was going. Having come 
to a place where two roads met, he conſulted fortune on 
which fide to turn his arms, and the lot fell upon Jeruſalem. 
Their armies were not a regular body of ſoldiers, -but a 
confuſed multitude without order. No diſciplined troops 
were kept in pay; the ſoldier had no reward: but his ſhare of 
the plunder. The firſt armies were compoſed of —_— 
When man had extended dominion over the inferior animals, 
it ſoon occurred that theſe might be employed with advantage 
in battle. In peruſing the hiſtory of different nations, we 
find that horſes, elephants, camels, dogs, and even lions have 
been trained to war, Of all animals the horſe is the moſt 
noble aſſociate of man. What may appear ſurpriſing, the 
war chariot has always preceded the uſe of cavalry. Not only 
the Aſiatics but the Greeks, the Gauls, and the — rode 
in chariots of war before cavalry was introduced. The Aſi- 
atics were totally unacquainted with the military art. Wars 
were terminated in a ſingle campaign; and the fortune of a 
battle decided the fate — a kingdom. The conſequenees of 
victory in Aſia, were of that dreadful kind which mark the 
atrocity of ancient manners. The object of war was exter- 
mination. Jo leave none to tell tidings was among theſe 
people the law of nations, | 
| The riſe of great kingdoms is the period when ferocity 
begins to ſoften, and the ſtate of ſociety to improve. Living 
in great ſocieties, men acted on a larger ſcale, and formed 
juſter maxims of government. In the war of a nation againſt 
a nation, the perſonal animoſity and revenge of rival tribes 
were forgot, The conqueror learned to make a better uſe 
of his victories; and, inſtead of putting his enemies 4 the 
8 | : word 
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fword reduced them to ſlavery. In a numerous nation arms 
are in the hands of a few; the remainder cultivate the arts 
of peace, and manners grow gentle. A new career is open- 
ed for ingenious ſpirits to enter. In the boſom of great em- 
pires, the arts were invented, the ſciences aroſe, and refine- 
ment began its courſe. 

Aſhur, the ſecond ſon of Shem, conducted a large body of 
adventurers into Aſſyria, and laid the foundation of Nineveh. 
Ninus, the ſucceſſor of Aſhur, after the death of Nimrod, 
ſeized upon Chaldza and Babylon, and united the kingdoms 
of Aſſyria and Babylon, 

This great prince is ſaid to have conquered all the then 
known parts of Aſia and Egypt, and to have enlarged the 
city of Nineveh, which had been built by Aſhur. The walls 
were raiſed an hundred feet high, having fifteen hundred 
towers, two hundred feet in height, to ſerve equally for its 
ornament and defence. Ihe circumference of the whole city 
was four hundred and eighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. 

Ninus appears to have been the firſt prince, who united 
the ſpirit of conqueſt with the ſcience of politics ; for to him 
may reaſonably be aſcribed the diviſion of the Aſſyrian empire 
into provinces, and alſo the inſtitution of the three councils, 
and the three tribunals, by which government was admini- 
ſtered, and juſtice diſtributed, in ſubordination to the will of 
the ſovereign. 4 | 

Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, a woman of maſculine 
abilities, who aſſumed the ſupreme power during the mino- 
rity of her ſon Ninyas, and ſwayed the ſceptre forty-two 
years, is reported to have ſhed new luſtre over that monarchy 
which her huſband had founded. She viſited in perſon eve 

of her extenſive dominions ; built cities in various diſ- 
tricts of the Aſſyrian empire; cut roads through mountains, 
in order to facilitate intercourſe between contiguous provin- 
ces; traverſed Egypt, and conquered Ethiopia, if we may 
credit her hiſtorian LV. Having overawed the tributary 
e by the number and valour of her troops, as well as 
y the vigour of her adminiſtration, ſhe was encouraged, we 
are told, to undertake the conqueſt of India ; but failed in that 
rand enterprize, and with difficulty made her eſcape into 
actria, with the remains of her immenſe army. The king- 
dom of Bactria, which lay to the eaſt of the Caſpian ſea, and 
on the confines of Aſiatic Scythia, is faid to have been the 
laſt, and moft arduous conqueſt of Ninus. | 
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To Semiramis is aſcribed the building of the walls of Ba- 
bylon, the temple of 1 other magnificent works, 
which were ranked amon wonders of the ancient world. 
She is believed to be the Felt woman that ever ſwayed a ſcep- 
tre; and the ability with which ſhe reigned, has induced a 
celebrated philoſopher to maintain, © That women, as well 
« as men, ouzht to be intruſted with the government of 
« ſtates, and the conduct of military operations &.“ | 

But, admitting this poſition to be juſt, ſo far as it reſpects 
talents, the example of the Aſſyrian queen ſeems alſo to prove, 
what ſubſequent experience has ſeldom contradicted ; « That 
4 women, in exerciſing ſovereignty, loſe the virtues of their 
« own ſex, without acquiring thoſe of ours. For unbrid- 
led ambition, and inordinate luſt, are the ſtrongeſt traits in 
the character of Semiramis; who ſunk the mother in the 
uſurping and aſpiring empreſs, and the matron in the vain 
glorious and inſatiable proſtitute ; and who, in gratifying her 
paſſion for dominion, and her appetite for ſenſual pleaſure, - 
paid no regard to juſtice or humanity. 
| To the opinion of Plato, an amiable hiſtorian 4, oppoſes 
the reaſoning of Ariſtotle and Xenophon; who aſſert That 
« the Author of Nature, in giving different qualities of 
“ mind and body to the two ſexes, has marked out their dif- 
« ferent deſtinations.” He therefore juſtly concludes, «© That 
«* woman is deſtined for the conduct of domeſtic affairs, in 
« the ſuperintendance of which, far from being degraded, 
cc ſhe finds her moſt honourable ſtation, and — her 
« proper empire; her brighteſt talents appearing to moſt 
« advaniage, under the veil of modeſty and obedience.” 

Nenyas, who ſucceeded to the Aſſyrian ſceptre on the 
death of his imperious mother, being a prince of a mild diſ- 
poſition, employed himſelf in framing regulations for the ſe- 
curity of his throne, and the conſervation of thoſe dominions 
which his parents had acquired. Having no turn for war or 
conqueit, he did not command his troops in perſon, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of ancient kings; but, confining himſelf 
chiefly to his palace, committed the conduct of his armies to 
his moſt approved officers. Nothing remarkable has been 
recorded concerning the ſueceſſors, of Ninyas. It is barely 
ſaid, that they aſcended the throne, lived in indolence, and 
died in their palace at Nineveh. 

Sardanapalus was the laſt of the ancient Aſſyrian kings. 
Contemning his indolent and voluptuous courſe of life, Ar- 


baces, governor of Media, withdrew his allegiance, and roſe 
| * Plato, + Rollin. 
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up in rebellion againſt him. He was encouraged to this re- 
volt by the advice and aſſiſtance of Beleſis, a Chaldean prieſt, 
who engaged the Babylonians to follow the example of the 
Medes. Theſe powerful provinces, aided by the Perſians 
and other allies, who deſpiſed the effeminacy, or dreaded the 
ranny of their Aſſyrian lords, attacked the empire on all 
des. Their moſt vigorous efforts were in the beginning 
unſucceſsful. Firm and determined, however, in their op- 
ſition, they at length prevailed, defeated the Aſſyrian army, 
ſieged Sardanapalus in his capital, which they demoliſhed, 
and became maſters of the empire, in the year before Chriſt 
821. 5 | 
After the death of Sardanapalus, the Aſſyrian world was 
divided into three kingdoms, viz. the Median, Aſſyrian, and 
Babylonian. Arbaces retained the ſupreme power and au- 
thority, and fixed his reſidence at Ecbatana in Media. He 
nominated governors in Aſſyria and Babylon, who were ho- 
noured with the title of kings,, while they remained ſubject, 
and tributary to the Median monarchs. Beleſis received the 
government as the reward of his ſervices; and Phul was 
entruſted with that of Aſſyria. The Aſſyrian governor gra- 
dually pt op the boundaries of his kingdom, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Liglath-pileſer, who carried the Jews captive into 
Aſſyria; Salmanaſſar took Samaria, and Senacherib _—__ 
Jerufalem ; but the angel of God deſtroyed 185,000 of his 
army in one night. On his return from this expedition, he 
was murdered by his own ſons, who were ſoon after cut off 
5 Merodach. The next kings were Nebucodnoſor and 
enmerodach ; and then Nehopolazzar, father of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great, who, proud, and puffed up with his vie- 
tories over the Jewiſh and neighbouring nations, ran diſtrac- 
ted, but after ſeven years recovered. Upon his death, his fon 
Evil-merodach ſucceeded, who left the throne to his fon Bel- 
ſhazzar. This prince, in his jollity, prophaning the holy 
veſſels brought from Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
temple of his idol Belus, ſaw a hand writing appear againſt 
him on the wall; ſoon after which he was flain, Babylon 
taken, and the empire transferred to Darius Cyaxares the 
Mede, and after his death to his ſon-in-law Cyras the Perſian, 
who eſtabliſhed the ſecond univerſal monarchy, called the 
Perſian empire, g 
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Of the Perſian, or Second Great Monarchy. 


HE Perſian monarchy, originally of ſmall extent, being 
thus founded by Cyrus the Great, let us juſt take a 
view of its vaſt dominjons. It included all Ind, Aſſyria, 
Medea, and Perſia, and the parts about the Euxine and Caſ- 
pian ſeas. He was ſurnamed the Great, on account of his 
heroic actions and great atchievements. In an expedition 
againſt the Scythians, he was ſurpriſed by an ambuſcade of 
the enemy, and ſlain. 
his great man was educated according to the ſtrict and 
excellent manner of the Perſians, who paid the greateſt at- 
tention to the education of their children. He poflelſed thoſe 
natural and acquired qualifications, which render a perſon fit 
to govern; and had he not 1 too ſtrong a propenſity 
for conqueſt, might have made his ſubjects truly proſperous 
and happy. It is not the king who graſps at an extenſive 
territory, that is a bleſſing to his people; but he who culti- 
vates the arts of peace, eſtabliſhes good laws, and makes his 
ſubjects honeſt and induſtrious. | 
Ihe information given us of Cyrus by profane authors, 
leaves the mind in uncertainty, Cteſias, Henodots and Xe- 
nophon, almoſt contemporary hiſtorians, give contradictory 
accounts of him. All we know of him 1s, that he was the 
ſon of Cambyſcs, king of Perſia, and of Mandane, the daugh- 
ter of Aſtyages, king of the Medes, that he ſucceeded to the 
crown of both kingdoms; that he defeated the Babylonians, 
took Babylon, and put an end to that monarchy ; that he 
rmitted the Jews, by a decree, to return to their native 
and; and that, by his conqueſts, he laid the foundation of a 
great empire. He underſtood the art of war, and made im- 
provement in the arms and diſcipline of his foldiers. He. 
was ambitious and thirſted for power, which impelled him 
to make war on his neighbours, and to ſeize, by force of 
arms, that to which he had no juſt title. Like many other 
conquerors, who wiſh to extend their dominion by the ſword, 
he was the ſcourge and deſtroyer of the human race. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Cambyes, in ſcripture called 
Artaxerxes. He added pt to his empire; but did not 
long enjoy his victories. Having plundered and demoliſhed 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, he was killed by his own . 
tword unſheathing, as he mounted his horſe. | 80 
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His ſucceſſor was Darius Hyſtaſpes, under whom the Ba- 
bylonians revolting, Darius beſieged them, took their city, 
beat down their walls, and gave the inhabitants for a ſpoil to 
the Perſians. Aſter a reign of thirty-ſix years, he declared 
'Xerxes his ſucceſſor, and died. | | 

| Nerxes invaded Greece with an innumerable army, re- 
ſolving to reduce it all under his ſubjection, but being de- 
feated, he was killed by his own ſubjects, who deſpiſed him 
for his ill ſucceſs. 4 

The Perſians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no impreſſion 3 them, as long as they conti- 
nued virtuous and united. Men under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles, and animated with a love of liberty, are 
always an overmatch for thoſe who would enſlave them. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, the ſon of Xerxes, ſucceeded to 

the throne; after him Darius Nothus; and then Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who left the kingdom to his fon Ochus. Upon 
his ſucceſſion, great revolts were made in the empire. 

None of the kings, who fat on the throne of Perſia after 
Cyrus, were attentive to ſecure and promote the happineſs 
of their ſubjects. Intoxicated with an unjuſt idea of power, 
affecting more than a royal magnificence, living in all the 
ſplendor of Aſiatic luxury, they indugled without reſtraint the 
moſt abominable paſſions. As polygamy was allowed among 
the Perſians, theſe kings carried it to the moſt wicked excels. 
They not only had many wives, but even married their own 
ſiſters. They aſpired to divine honours, and with the moſt 
wanton cruelty, ſported with the lives of their ſubjects. 
Whilſt they indulged themſelves in effeminate and vicious 
pleaſure, the viceroys, who had the care of the provinces, 
like ſome modern governors, pillaged the inhabitants to en- 
rich themſelves ; and like them too, were themſelves pillaged, 
when they returned to court, 

Ochus was poiſoned by Bargoas, and Arſes made king in 
his ſtead. Bargoas poiſoned himſelf alſo, in the ſecond year 
of his reign, and made Codomannus king, who then aſſumed 
the royal name of Darius. Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
being made general of the Grecians againſt the Perſians, 
marched into Aſia with a ſmall, but brave army, and, after two 
ſucceſsful battles, entirely ſubyerted that unwieldy monarchy, 
in leſs time than a foreign enemy could, in theſe days, make 
himſelf maſter of one county in this iſland. Thus the em- 

ire of the Perſians was transferred to the Grecians, after it 
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The oriental empires have been always deſpotic. No 
vernment, however, is a ſyſtem of oppreſſion from the 4 | 
ginning . The growth of power, particularly of tyrannical 
power, is flow and gradual, Ancient cuſtoms were a barrier 
againſt deſpotiſm. The governments of Aſia, though deſ- 
potic in the form of aqmiinſtration, were at the beginni 
favourable to the ſubject. It was the ſtudy of the ſoverei 
to encourage e and make his kingdom fourith. 
The manner too, in which the royal revenues were raiſed, 
was not oppreſſive to the ſubject. The proviſion for the 
monarch was a part of the territory appropriated to his uſe. 
The wars in which they engaged became another ſource of 
their wealth. The tributes were exacted only from the 
conquered nations; and Darius was the firſt who, after 
many precautions, impoſed a tax upon his own ſubjects. 
The manner of living, alſo, in the times we are now con- 
templating, was ſimple and moderate. Magnificence and 
2 were viewed as the appendages of empire, and con- 

ned to public works, to temples and to palaces. Their 
wars, too, though dreadful, were not 9 Henee Aſia 
was 2 and flouriſhing, under the Aſſyrians, Medes, 
and Perſians, notwithſtanding the wars it fuftained, and the 
revolutions it underwent. | 

The hiſtory of the arts in Aſia, both in ancient and in 
modern times, preſents us with a very ſingular appearance. 
In the firſt ages, they made a progreſs which affoniſhes us 
by its rapidity; but having attained a certain ſtage, they make 
no further advances. While the Europeans are contin 
improving and ftriking out new inventions, the Aftatics con- 
tinue at the fame point from which they ſet out. The arts 
and ſciences, though cultivated from the earlieſt times, have 
never been carried to any degree of perfection. Notwith- 
ſtanding their ſtudy of aſtronomy, they could never calculate 
an eclipſe ; although they bent their genius to architecture, 
they never invented the method of caſting an arch. Tn 
poetry the - ſame tropes and figures conſtantly recur. In 
painting, we find a continual repetition of given forms. 
All human improvements ſtopped in a certain ſtage of 
their career. tact 
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His ſucceſſor was Darius Hyſtaſpes, under whom the Ba- 

lonians revolting, Darius beſieged them, took their city, 
beat down their walls, and gave the inhabitants for a ſpoil to 
the Perſians. Aſter a reign of thirty-ſix years, he declared 
Xerxes his ſucceſſor, and died. | 
 * Nerxes invaded Greece with an innumerable army, re- 
ſolving to reduce it all under his ſubjection, but bein de- 
feated, he was killed by his own ſubjects, who deſpiſed him 
for his il] ſucceſs. 

The Perſians were often at war with the Greeks, but 
could make no impreſſion upon them, as long as they conti- 
nued virtuous and united. Men under the influence of vir- 
tuous principles, and animated with a love of liberty, are 
always an overmatch for thoſe who would enflave them. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, the fon of Xerxes, ſucceeded to 
the throne; after him Darius Nothus ; and then Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who left the kingdom to his ſon Ochus. Upon 
his ſucceſſion, great revolts were made in the empire. 

None of the kings, who fat on the throne of Perſia after 
Cyrus, were attentive to ſecure and .promote the happineſs 
of their ſubjects. Intoxicated with an unjuſt idea of power, 
affecting more than a royal magnificence, living in all the 
ſplendor of Aſiatic luxury, they indugled without reſtraint the 
moſt abominable paſſions, As polygamy was allowed among 
the Perſians, theſe kings carried it to the moſt wicked exceſs. 
They not only had many wives, but even married their own 
liſters, TY aſpired to divine honours, and with the moſt 

ty, ſported with the lives of their ſubjects. 
Whilſt they indulged themſclves in effeminate and vicious 
pleaſure, the viceroys, who had the care of the provinces, 
like ſome modern governors, pillaged the inhahitants to en- 
rich themſelves ; and like them too, were themſelves pillaged, 
when they returned to court. 7 

Ochus was poiſoned by Bargoas, and Arſes made king in 
his ſtead. Bargoas poiſoned himſelf alſo, in the ſecond year 
of his reign, and made Codomannus king, who then aſſumed 
the royal name of Darius. Alexander the Great of Macedon, 
3 made general of the Grecians againſt the Perſians, 
marched into Aſia with a ſmall, but brave army, and, after two 
ſucceſsful battles, entirely ſubverted that unwieldy monarchy, 
in leſs time than a foreign enemy could, in theſe days, make 
himſelf maſter of one county in this iſland. Thus the em- 
uo of the Perſians was transferred to the Grecians, after it 
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The oriental empires have been always deſpotic, No go- 
vernment, however, is a ſyſtem of oppreſſion from the — 
ginning . The growth of power, particularly of tyrannical 
power, is ſlow and gradual. Ancient cuſtoms were a barrier 
againſt deſpotiſm. The governments of Aſia, though deſ- 
potic in the form of agmiinſtration, were at the beginning 
favourable to the ſubject. It was the ſtudy of the So 
to encourage er e and make his kingdom flouri 
The manner too, in which the royal revenues were raiſed, 
was not oppreſſive to the ſubject. The proviſion for the 
monarch was a part of the territory appropriated to his uſe, 
The wars in which they engaged became another ſource of 
their wealth, The tributes were exacted only from the 
conquered nations; and Darius was the firſt who, after 
many precautions, impoſed a tax upon his own ſubjects. 
The manner of living, alſo, in the times we are now con- 
templating, was ſimple and moderate, Magnificence and 
2 were viewed as the appendages of empire, and con- 

ned to public works, to temples and to palaces. Their 
wars, too, though dreadful, were not laſting. Henee Afia 
was 8 and flouriſhing, under the A "_— Medes, 
and Perſians, notwithſtanding the wars it ſuſtained, and the 
revolutions it underwent. | 

The hiſtory of the arts in Aſia, both in ancient and in 
modern times, preſents us with a very ſingular re 
In the firſt ages, they made a progreſs which afftoniſhes us 
by its rapidity; but having attained a certain ſtage, they make 
no further advances. While the Europeans are continually 
improving and ftriking out new inventions, the Aſiaties con- 
tinue at the fame point from which they ſet out. The arts 
and ſciences, though cultivated from the earlieſt times, have 
never been carried to any degree of perfection. Notwith- 
ſtanding their ſtudy of aſtronomy, they could never calculate 
an eclipſe ; although they bent their genius to architecture, 
they never invented the method of caſting an arch. In 
poetry the ſame tropes and figures conſtantly recur. In 
painting, we find a continual repetition of given forms. 
All human improvements ſtopped in a certain ſtage of 
their career, | | | 
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CHAP, VIC. * 
Of Syria.—Paleftine—And the Jewiſh Nation. 


YRIA, which comprehends a great part of Lower Aſia; 
is a delightful and fertile country, naturally abounding 
3 yielding the choiceſt dates, and producing, b 
culture, corn, wine, and oil, It is agreeably diverſified with 
hills and vallies, and waſhed in its whole extent by the ſea, 
which, with refreſhing breezes from the mountains Liba- 
nus and Antilibanus, whoſe lofty ſummits arc frequently co- 
vered with ſnow, moderates the heat of the climate. 

Of Syria, in early times, we have better information, than 
of any other region on the face of the globe. Here we find 
men living as nearly as poſſible, in a ſtate of nature, with- 
out any legal inſtitutes, under the fathers of families, and 
heads of tribes . Yet here we diſcover no traces of that 
unfeeling barbariſm, and brutal licentiouſneſs, which poets _ 
have feigned, and credulous hiſtorians and philoſophers adopt - 
ed, concerning the manners of mankind in ſuch a ſtate; 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and ſervants 
to their maſters; ſubjects ſharing with their chief all deli- 
berations reſpecting general intereſt +; leagues ſolemnly 
ratified, and Fithfully obſerved; marriages contracted from 
love and from family connection ; the ſanity of matrimo- 
nial engagements held in the higheſt reverence ; the loſs of 
female virtue thought worthy of death ; and adultry eonſi- 
dered as a crime that called tor the vengeance of Heaven. 

In Syria, during thoſe early times, we ſee religion appear- 
ing in its moſt amiable and ſimple form: one God, the cre- 
ator of all things, every where adored, without images, al- 
tars, or an eſtabliſhed prieſthood ; equal purity in faith and 
worſhip, principle and practice. But in proportion as wealth 
and luxury increaſed among the Syrian tribes, their religion 
oy more ſenſual, Like all eaſtern nations they became ad- 

icted to the worſhip of tlie heavenly bodies, and prieſtcraft 
employed images, and the whole apparatus of delufive ſu- 
perſtition to attract the devotion of the people. They 
ſeem to have had, as early as the days of Moſes, moveable 
tabernacles, vocal ſtatues, and whatever could impoſe upon 
the credulity of the vulgar ||. 


* Geneſis, ch. xiii; + Geneſis, ch. xxiii. 
; Genclis, ch. xaiv. $ Geneſis, ch. xxxvii. 
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Corruption of manners neceſſarily followed the corrup- 


tion of religion; for corrupt religion can find an apo- 
logy, or an expiation for every crime that does not claſh with 
its own intereſts, The manners of the Aſſyrians accord- 
ingly a to have been deeply corrupted, when Moſes led 
the 22 toward their frontiers; and to have continued 
ſo in conſequence of the corruptions of religion for almoſt 
two thouſand years“. 

The early part of the hiſtory of-the Hebrews is related in 
the firſt book of Moſes, with ſimplicity and minuteneſs. 
There we meet with an exact picture of ancient"marmers in 
the lives of the patriarchs, of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. 
The ſtory of Joſeph and his brethren is a. maſter- piece in its 
kind. It owes all its impreſſive power to the ſimplicity of 
the language, and the affecting ſituation it repreſents. Theſe 
are natural beauties not to be equalled by the utmoſt efforts 
of art, | * 

In the courſe of the narration, we are led with the Iſraelites 
into Egypt, where they increaſe ſo rapidly in wealth and 
numbers, as to excite the envy, jealouſy, and fears of the 
natives. Rigorous meaſures were therefore adopted with re- 
gard to them. © Come,” ſaid the rulers of the country, 
« Let us deal, wiſely with the children of Iſrael, leſt th 
« multiply, and it come to paſs, that when there falleth oft 
“ any war, they join alſo unto our enemies and fight againſt 
«K us.“ According to theſe ideas of policy, their burdens 
were doubled; their lives were made bitter with hard ſer- 
vice; and at length an order was iſſued, charging them to 
drown all their male offspring. But the God of their fathers 
raiſed up for them a deliverer, who reſcued them from cru- 
elty, and brought them out of the land of bondage. | 
In che journey of theſe people through the wilderneſs, be- 
ſides many other proofs of divine favour, they receive from 

their illuſtrious guide a ſyſtem of religion and laws, under 
the ſanction of the Deity, and not unworthy of it. The 
Moſaic code, though the moſt ancient upon record, contains 
the ſoundeſt maxims of legiſlative wiſdom. It is an admi- 
rable ſummary of our duty to God, and to man; and en- 
forces the obſervance of that duty by the ſtrongeſt motives of 
— hope, and fear. It directs our adoration to one 

Jod, the author of all bleſſings; it commands us to reve- 
rence his holy name; and denounces the moſt dreadful curſe 
againſt thoſe who may transfer to idols, or to the creature, 
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that worſhip which is due only to the Creator. In order to 
prevent theſe ſacred obligations from being forgotten, it or- 
dains a ſabbath every week, to be ſet for reſt and far 
pious meditation on the works of the Almighty. It holds 
out length of days as the reward of filial reſpect, which 
ſtrengthens the ties of blood, promotes domeſtic 

and begets an early habit of ſubmiſſion to civil order. Four 
of its ſtatutes, Thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt not commit adul- 
tery, thou fhalt not ſteal, thou ſhalt nat bear falſe witneſs, 
comprehend in a few words the principles of univerſal juriſ- 
prudence. They have formed the baſis of criminal law 
among all civilized nations; and though ſometimes varied in 
their application by circumſtances, yet unalterèd in their ob- 
ject, they are as eſſential to the good order of ſociety as the 
four elements to the ſyſtem of nature. They conclude with 
an admonition againſt covetouſneſs; the main-ſpring of fraud, 
violence and rapine ; the incentive to the commiſſion of every 
crime before fo ſtrongly prohibited. 

But notwithſtanding all the eſſential precepts of piety and 
virtue were included in the ten commandments, Moſes found 
it neceſſary to enter into minuter details. Senſible of the 
extreme ignorance and perverſeneſs of the nation under his 
care, he omitted nothing which he thought might tend to in- 
form their minds, to regulate their conduct, to correct their 
vicious propenſities, and to promote their welfare and ſecurity. 
He even laid down rules for their diet, for the preſervation 
of their health, and for the treatment and cureof ſuch diſeaſes 
as they were moſt liable to. After having led them through 
many difficulties and dangers, within view of the pro- 
miſed land, he began to feel his approaching diſſolution. It 
was the fondeſt wiſh of his heart to compleat his arduous 
taſk, and to go over with his people into the goodly poſſeſ- 
ſions, deſigned for them beyond Jordan. But he chearfully 
ſubmitted to the di vine will, He called all Iſrael together to 
receive his laſt inſtructions and his bleſſing. He had before 
ſecured their concurrence in the appointment of a ſucceſſor. 
He had alſo taken care to have fair copies of his laws made 
out, and committed to the proper guardians of them. He 

now made the whole aſſembly renew the ſolemn covenant 
between them and their God; and in the plaineſt and moſt 
forcible manner pointed out to them the certain rewards of 
their gbedience, and the aſſured punithment of their apoſtacy. 
Having then given his prophetic bleſſing to the ſeveral tribes, 
he went up to Mount Nebo, whence Fe had a view of the 
land which had been promiſed to the poſterity of Abraham. 
| There 
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There he died, and bas gathered unto his people, in the 
before Chriſt 1451. - 1101 w 
Tue hiftory of the Jews is continued by other ſacred wri- 
ters through a long period of above a thouſand years from the 
death of Moſes. The plan he laid down for the conqueſt of 
Paleſtine was executed by Joſhua,  _ 

The heads of the Syrian kingdoms, principalities, or 
townſhips, having choſen no common leader, nor = 0p | 
any regular plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 

had been long hovering on their frontier, ſeveral of thoſe 
' petty kingdoms, on both ſides Jordan, were ſubdued, and 
the inhabitants put to the ſword, before any league was , 
formed for oppoſing the cruel invaders. At laſt, er, 
threatened with utter extirpation, a ma 362 was con- 
certed among the remaining kings Jordan and the 
fea; but Joſhua, by forced marches, falling twice unex- 
pectedly N combined army, routed it with great ſlaugh- 

Moſt of the inhabitants, except thoſe who refided in 
—_— cities along the coaſt, were put to the ſword, or 
compelled to fly, Their poſſeſſions were divided among the 
tribes of Iſrael; and thus the victorious Hebrews ſettled in 
the ſouthern part of Syria, ſtill known by the name of Pa · 
ine. | 

But they did not continue long attentive to the inſtitutions 
of their great law-giver. They fell into apoſtacy and confu- 
fion. They were alternately torn by inteſtine wars, or re- 
duced to temporary hondage by the ow whom they had 
before conquered. When relieved from a' foreign yoke, 
they commonly became ſubject to the more grievous op- 
preſſions of domeſtic tyranny, But in the various changes 
of their manners and fortune, it is remarkable that ſome of 
their groſſeſt idolatries, as well as their ſevereſt alitions, 
took place, when the civil power and the authority of the 
priefthood were united in the ſame perſon, | 

Moſes, who muſt have ſeen when in Egypt, the abuſes 
. which aroſe from truſting the prieſts with too much —— 

very wiſely ſeparated the facerdotal from the civil juriſdiction. 
he miniſters of religion were not allowed to interfere in ſe- 
cular concerns; their duties were confined to the worſhip of 
God; and their authority extended no farther than to take 
cognizance of ſuch offences or treſpaſſes as were connected 
with that worſhip x. The care and direction of all other mat- 
ters were committed to the elders of the people. Theſe ad- 
miniſtered juſtice under the controul of a ſupreme ruler, em- 
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hatically called a judge, in whom all power, civil and mi- 
itary, was veſted; and who was to be obeyed as the vicege - 
rent of God himſelf, How the high prieſt came to invade 
the latter prerogative is not recorded in ſcripture; and 
though the gradual encroachment may be eaſily accounted 
for, we chuf: rather to imitate the ſilence of holy writ on 
that ſubject, and to attend only to the detail of facts, 

When the government of the Jews had continued in the 
form preſcribed by Moſes, under twelve ſucceſſive judges, 
Eli, the high-prieſt, united in himſelf thoſe functions and 
powers, which before had been kept diſtinct. He does not 
appear, however, to have been 3 qualified for either 
office. We find him as incapable of leading armies into the 
field, as of reſtraining his — from idolatry at home. His 
own two ſons availing themſclves of his weakneſs, ſet the ex- 
ample of profligacy to the whole nation, They are charac- 
terized in the firſt book of Samuel as the ſons of Belial, who 
knew not God; who behaved ſo ſcandalouſly, during the ſa- 
crifice, as to make men abhor the offering of the Lord. The 
fond father, though informed of their abominations, ſtill 
continued them-in authority under him. He told them, in- 
deed, that it was no good report he had heard of them, in 
making the people to tranſgreſs ; but ſuch ſort of reproof 
was not likely to check thoſe young reprobates in the career 
of diſſipation. The nation was involved in their guilt and 
their puniſhment. Under Eli, who judged Iſrael forty years, 
the Jews loſt their courage, as well as all religion and vir- 
tue; and were kept in ſubjection by the Philiſfines. They 
made ſome feeble attempts to recover their liberty, but were 
always defeated. At one time having brought the ark of the 
covenant into the camp, as. if that was to inſure ſucceſs to a 
debauched, cowardly, and idolatrous army, they were rout- 
ed with great ſlaughter. The two ſons of Eli were among 
the ſlain; and the ark was carried off by the victorious ene- 
0 The news of this diſaſter put an end to the old man's 
life, and his ill-exerciſed authority. 5 N 

After ſo terrible an overthrow, in which the Jews loſt 
thirty thouſand footnien, they remained for ſome years at the 
mercy of the Philiſtines, till Samuel roſe, their prophet and 
their judge, who brought back the people to a ſenſe of their 
duty, —. ſoon reſtored the departed glory of Iſrael. Their 
enemies were diſcomfited in their turn; and the people hav- 
ing recovered the cities and coaſt which had been taken from 
— in former wars, began to enjoy the comforts of peace. 

To ſecure the continuance of thoſe bleſüngs, Samuel was 
unwearied in the adminiſtration of juſtice, He took cir- 
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cuits from year to year in different parts of the country, 
to judge the people, and to redreſs their grievances. When 
age rendered him unequal to the diſcharge of ſuch laborious 
duties, he made his two ſons judges over Iſrael.” But they 
did not walk in his ways; - turned - mh after Jucre ; they 
took bribes and perverted judgment, The elders of the na- 
tion therefore came to Samuel; remonſtrated with him on 
the degeneracy of his ſons; and inſiſted upon having a King 
to judge them, to go before them, and to fight their battles,” 
He my proteſted againſt the meaſure, He warned them 
of all the oppreſſive conſequences of a kingly government, 
but to no purpoſe; and was at length obliged to comply 
with their importunities. 8 * 
The advancement of Saul to the regal dignity was the ſe- 
cond change made in the conſtitutian as eſtabliſhed by Mo- 
ſes. According to Hs plan, the commonwealth was ſuppoſed 
to be a Theocracy; that is, to be placed under the imme- 
diate command and direction of God; the people acknow- 
ledged no other king: they paid reſpect to the prieſts as the 
fuperintendants of his worſhip ; and they yielded obedience 
to the judges, as the interpreters of his laws, and the dele- 
gates of his power. The ſucceſſion to the prieſthood was 
fixed, being made hereditary in a particular family; but the 
office of hikers or judge, being ſeemingly left to God's » 
pointment, and neither determinable 'by the choice of the 
people, nor by lineal deſcent, left a door open to ambi- 
tion, violence, and intrigue, Moſes prevented any diſtur- 
bance by naming and conſecrating a ſucceſſor in his own life- 
time. 7 | 
After the death of Joſhua, inteſtine diviſions, or rather a 
ſpirit of luſt and rapine, threw the nation into a ſtate of anar- 
chy. As this expoſed them to the inroads of their hoſtile 
neighbours, military merit and ſucceſs were regarded as ſure 
marks of the divine approbation; and conferred upon any 
perſon ſo diſtinguiſhed, the title and authority of judge. Gi- 
deon was one of thoſe who obtained many ſignal victories 
over the Philiſtines, and loaded his followers with their ſpoils, 
The Jews, out of gratitude, offered to make him and his 
poſterity rulers over them. His reply was, „The Lord 
4. ſhall rule over you.” But though he declined the name, 
he retained the power; and procured for himſelf the moſt va- 
luable part of the ſpoils. His natural fon waded to the in- 
heritance through a torrent of blood “. We are not told 
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how the two next judges obtained that dignity. After them 
the ſupreme authority was committed to another of Gilead's . 
illegitimate iſſue, on account of his valour. Thus this high 
and important office continued to fluctuate, till it *was an- 
nexed to the high prieſthood, in the.perſon of Eli, as before 
obſerved. The wickedneſs and of his ſons cut off the 
CO in that line. Samuel, to whom it was next tranſe 
rred, had not a more hopeful progeny; and the L008 
ing no permanent advantages to ariſe from the admini- 
ſtration of either judges, prieſts, or prophets, reſolved to be 
like other nations, and to have a king, | 
This laſt innovation, which was the reſult of levity and 
impatience, rather than of deliberate reaſoning, did not re- 
medy the evils before experienced, It neither gave ſtabili 
to the new government nor effected any reform of the old. 
Saul haying incurred Samuel's diſpleaſure, was involved in 
foreign or domeſtic troubles, during his whole reign. At 
his death, the kingdom was divided by two claimants to his - 
throne. Iſh-boſheth, his ſon, founded his pretenſions on the 
right of blood, and'was ſeconded by many of the tribes. Da- 
vid a popular young warrior, who had riſen by his merity 
had been anointed by the late prophet; and therefore his ti- 
tle, as of divine appointment, was acknowledged by the 
houſe of Judah. A civil war enſued, which laſted ſeven 
ears and a half, and was terminated by the aſſaſſination of 
ſh-boſheth, All Iſrael now ſubmitted to David, and the 
ſceptre became * in his family, though the right of 
ſucceſſion was ſtill unſettled, and —— from one branch 
to another at the will of the reigning monarch. Of this, So- 
lomon's acceſſion to the throne, in preference to his elde 
brother, afforded an immediate inſtance. | | 
The firſt ſpecimens which the Jews had of kingly go- 
yernment, would have afforded them no reaſon to applaud 
the wiſdom of their choice, if David's policy, and ſucceſs in 
war, and Solomon's encouragement of the arts of peace, had 
not made them ſome amends for their other ſufferings. Un- 
der thoſe ſovereigns, the people roſe to a very high pitch of 
wealth and power. David enlarged the s of Paleſtine, 
took Jeruſalem, which he made the capital of his dominions ; 
and rendered many e princes tributary. Solomon's pa- 
cific reign afforded him full leiſure to exert his wiſdom in - 
civilizing his ſubjects, in giving them a reliſh for the ſweets 
of induſtry, and opening a new ſphere for their activity in the 
yarious purſuits of trade, | | 1 | 
; ut 
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But with Solomon the grandeur and tranquillity of the 
Jews expired. The ſeeds of revolt were ſown towards the 
cloſe of his reign, by a fatal reverſe of his own conduct; and 
his ſon's avowed tyranny, which excited the juſt indignation 
of many, and encouraged the ambition of a few, rent aſun- 
der once more the ill-fated tribes of Iſrael and Judah. Their 
hiſtory from the time of this diviſion, which happened in 
the year 995 before the Chriſtian æra, till Jeruſalem was 
burnt to the ground, almoſt four hundred years after, is lit- 
tle more than one continued record of all the horrors of 
cruelty and oppreſſion ; of all the calamities that could be 
inflicted by tyrants at home, or mercileſs invaders from 
abroad, on a cowardly, yet turbulent nation, immerſed in 
Ignorance, wickedneſs, and idolatry, Their annals dur- 
ing this long period, if we except a few intervals, may be 
—_ called the annals of diſunion, indolence, and vice; and 
_— = inſeparable curſes, ſervitude, maſlacres, famine and 

cale, 55 

The fad cataſtrophe of what was called the kingdom of 
Iſrael, as ſeparate from that of Judah, is deſcribed by the 
prophets in very pathetic terms, Their lands were laid 
waſte, Their infants weredaſhed againſt the ground, and the 
wombs of their pregnant women ript up with the moſt hor- 
rid barbarity. The men, in their terror, cried to the moun- 
tains to cover them, and to the hills to fall upon them. 
Thoſe who had not periſhed by the ſword, nor eſcaped by 
flight, were dragged away into Linda, and their country 
was divided among colonies of the conquerors. 

Jeruſalem the capital of the other partition of the king- 
dom, under the houſe of Judah, remained above a hundred 
years longer, only to be the ſcene of repeated butcheries, 
and of ſtill more dreadful deſolation. It is not eaſy to ſay 
from which it ſuffered moſt, its own princes or foreign ene- 
mies. Manaſſeh filled it from one end to the other with in- 
nocent blood, and in the equally eruel and wicked reign of 
Jehoiakim, one of his grand children, it felt the firſt ſtroke | 
of Nebuchadnezzar's power. This mighty conqueror, the 
progreſs of whoſe arms a daſtardly people were unable to re- 
fiſt, made himſelf maſter of their city with little difficulty; 
{tripped it of all that their fathers had laid up in ſtore; and 
carried away the young princes to be eunuchs in his * 
Jehoiakim was alſo bound in fetters, and deſigned to be ſent 
to Babylon with the reſt; but was afterwards permitted to 
remain at Jeruſalem, as Nebuchadnezzar's ſervant or vice- 
roy. In this ſtate of ſubjection he continued three years, 
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when attempting to throw off the yoke, he fell a ſacrifice to 
the Aſſyrian monarch's reſentment. An army was ſent inta 
Judea, who waſted the whole country; led three thouſand 
and twenty-three of the inhabitants captive ; and having put 
Jehoiakim to death, they gave him, to uſe the expreſſion of 
the prophet, the burial of an aſs, that is to ſay, they left his 
= body expoſed to the heat in the day time, and to the 
froſt in the night “. 1 2 2 
The ſon and ſucceſſor of Jehoiakim, was not terrified by 
his father's fate, from treading in the ſame ſteps. "The par- 
ticulars of his wickedneſs are not deſcribed by the ſacred hiſ- 
torians: it is only ſaid, that he did what was evil in the fight 
of the Lord, according to all that his father had done. Hav- 
ing given ſome offence to Nebuchadnezzar, that formidable 
enemy marched in perſon a ſecond time againſt Jeruſalem; 
and regardleſs of the young king's ſubmiſſions, he ranſacked 
the temple, the palace, and the city. He carried off not only 
the treaſures, but the greateſt part of the inhabitants; all the 
craftſmen and ſmiths; all that were ſtrong and fit for war; 
every body famed for ſkill, might, valour, or wiſdom, be- 
ſides the king, his mother, his wives, and his whole court. 
In ſhort, none were left behind but the moſt wretched and 
worthleſs, over whom the captive king's uncle, Zedekiah, 
was appointed governor. An unſucceſsful confederacy againſt 
the Aſſyrian tyrant, into which he entered with ſome of the 
neighbouring princes a few years after, haſtened his ruin, 
and the total deſtruction of his city. It was beſieged a third 
time; and Zedckiah, in an unfortunate attempt to make his 
_ by night, with his family and guards, fel] into the 
hands of the enemy. His children, were butchered in his 
reſence, and his own eyes were then put out, that no ob- 
ject, ſays an ingenious annotator, obliterate the idea of that 
bloody ſcene. The city being taken and pillaged, all its 
buildings were burnt to the ground; the walls and fortifica- 
tions were demoliſhed; and all the ſurviving Jews, except 
ſome vine- dreſſers and huſbandmen, were tranſported to Ba- 
bylon, to be there employed in hard labour with the reſt of 
their captive brethren, in the year before Chriſt, 588. | 
The galling yoke of bondage ſeems to have brought the 
Jews to a ſenſe of their duty, and of their paſt violations of 
it. Unable to reſiſt the ſtrong arn. of man, they placed their 
fole confidence in God. Neither promiſcs nor threats 
could make them abandon his worſhip, er bow the knee to 
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idols. Three ſcorce and ten years they remained in 1 
At length the great 2 having conquered Babylon, ſet 
them at liberty, and iſſued a decree, by which they were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and to rebuild theic 
city and temple, He alſo gave them all the ſacred utenſils, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away fron Jeruſalem; 
and ordered that the expences of —_— the houſe of God, 
according to the plan he laid down, ſhould be paid out of the 
royal treaſury. duch of the Jews as preferred ſtaying in their 
preſent places of reſidence, were allowed to do fo, and to 
make what contributions they pleaſed to the holy edifice, 
Great numbers remained at Babylon; but thoſe who return- 
ed to Jeruſalem, ſet about the work with alacrity and vigour, 
Its progreſs received a temporary check through the intrigues 
of their enemies, and the caprice of Cyrys's immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors; but in the beginning of the reign of Darius, the for- 
mer decree in favour of the Jews was ratified ; and many 
new clauſes were added for their effectual aſſiſtance and ſecu- 
rity.. A particular charge was given to the governors of 8y- 
ria and Sãmaria, not only to prevent any farther obſtruction 
of the works, but to furniſh ſupplies out of the tribute of thoſe 
provinces, for carrying it on with greater diſpatch, It was 
farther declared, that if any one ſhould preſume to act con- 
trary to theſe inſtructions, his houſe ſhould be pulled down, 
and he himſelf hanged on a gallows, made of the timber, In 
three years after the date of this decree the temple was finiſhed, . 
Darius continued to manifeſt his kindneſs for the Jews 
during the remainder of his long reign. Their privileges 
were confirmed to them by his ſon Xerxes; and they roſe to 
ſtill higher favour under 1 the Ahaſuerus of Scrip- 
ture, through the influence of his queen Eſther, a Jeweſs, 
and through the ſervices of her uncle Mordecai, who had 
diſcovered a plot againſt the king's life. It was from this 
king that Ezra obtained very liberal donations, to be applied 
to the fervice of the temple; and full powers to govern the 
Jews as the wifdom of God ſhould direct him. The like 
commiſſion was alſo granted to Nehemiah, who rebuilt the 
walls of Jeruſalem, a, reformed many abuſes both in church 
and ſtate, After theſe two, we hear no more of any gover- 
nors of Judea, The cauntry was probably made ſubject to 
the governor of Syria, from whom. the high prieſts might 
immediately derive their authority. In this ſtate were the 
Jews, about 409 years before the Chriſtian æra. 
- From this time we may aſcribe the greateſt part of thoſe 


misfortunes that befel their nation, to a ſet of men who 2 
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pired to the ſaeredotal dignity, more through ambition and 
avarice, than any zeal for their religion. | | 
Joſephus gives /us a ſignal inſtance of this truth, About 
the thirty-ſecond year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Johanan ſuc- 
eeeded his father Joiada in the prieſthood, Bagoſes, governor 
of Syria and Phœnicia, having contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with Jeſhua, the brother of Johanan, had promiſed him 
a grant of the prieſthood a few years after Johanan's inveſti- 
ture. Jeſhua coming to Jeruſalem, had an interview with 
his brother in the inner-court of the temple, and acquainting 
him with the intention of the governor, the diſpute arofe to 
ſuch a height betwixt them, that Jeſhua was killed by his 
brother. Bagoſes immediately repairing to the place, up- 
braided the Jews, in the ſevereſt terms, for making ſhambles 
of the temple of their God. He then offered to enter into 
the holy place, but being oppoſed by the prieſts, he aſked 
them in an angry tone, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcaſe which lay there? and with» 
out waiting for an anſwer, forcibly entered, Being fully in- 
formed of the fact, he impoſed a 3 fine upon the temple, 
which continued for ſeven years, till the death of Artaxerxes. 
In the fourth year of the reign of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander the Great intending to beſiege Tyre, ſent to Jad- 
dua the high prieſt, demanding that ſupply of proviſions from 
the Jews, which they were wont to pay to the Perſians, 
Jaddua modeſtly excuſed himſelf from complying with his 
demands, alledging, that his oath of fidelity to Darius did 
not permit him to transfer that tribute to an enemy, Alex, 
ander, provoked at this refuſal, had no ſooner completed the 
reduction of Tyre, than he marched immediately to Jeruſa» 
lem with the intention of puniſhing the- Jews, who, in the 
mean time, implored the protection ef God, and by their 
prayers, ſacrifices, and other acts of humiliation, obtained a 
gracious promiſe from him, that he would protect his temple 
and people from approaching calamity. Jaddua was directed 
in a dream to go and meet the threatening conqueror in his 
pontifical robes, at the head of all his prieſts in their proper 
habits; and attended with the reſt of the people dreſſed in 
white garments. He accordingly obeyed next morning; and 
Alexander no ſooner — him, than he was ſeized with 
fuch an awful reſpect, that he advanced towards him and em- 
braced him with a religious kind of veneration, to the great 


ſurpriſe of all that attended him. Parmenio, with his uſual | 


freedom, venturing to aſk the king the reaſon of this unex- 
| pected behaviour, was anſwered, that he paid this reſpect not 
| co 
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to the prieſt, but to his God; for when he was filled with 
anxiety about the event of his Aſiatic expedition, that very 
perſon, in that very habit, appeared to him in a dream at Dium 
in Macedonia, and encouraged him to paſs boldly over into 
Aſia, promiſing that God would give him the empire of 'the 
Perſians. He then gave orders to march on to Jeruſalem, 
and was attended thither by the high prieſt and his retinue, 
and conducted to the temple, where he cauſed a great number 
of victims to be offered to the God of the Jews, Upon his 
departure, he granted the Jews the freedom of their country, 
laws, and religion, and exempted them every ſeventh year 


from paying any tribute, 
With A died the proſperous ſtate of the Jews, 
their country being ſucceſſively invaded, and themſelves cap- 


tivated by the Syrians and Egyptians, In Ptolemy Philadel- 
feuer however, they found a protector. As he was a 
over of learning, and was forming a noble library at Alex- 
andria, he endeavoured to oblige tnem as much as poſſible, in 
order to obtain from them a copy of the ſacred books to be 
tranſlated into Greek, and depoſited among the immenſe 
number of yolumes, which he had procured all parts of 
the world. ', 

A learned prelate & ſuppoſes this verſion, which is com- - 
monly known by the name of the Septuagint, to have been 
made in the ſeventh year of that monarch's reign. The name 
of the Septuagint was given to it, becauſe, according to the 
188 there were ſeventy- two perſons concerned in the tranſ- 

tion, and that the verſions made by each of them ſeparate 

rtments, miraculouſly agreed without the difference of a 
ingle word. This ſtory, however, with ſeveral other fabulous 
circumſtances mentioned by ancient writers, is ſufficiently 
confuted by modern critics. 
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Of the Phenicians—Their Religion. — Arts. — Sciences. — 
© Manufattures.—Language—and Commerce, —Of Scythia,— 
Its great extent. Character and Cuftoms of the Srythians. 
Their valour, and mode of raiſing Soldiers, 


I is univerſally agreed, that the ancient Phcenicians were 
J a branch of the Canaanites, who changed their original 
name to avoid the ignominy of the curſe denounced on their 
progenitor®, They were governed by kings, and their ter- 
ritory included the kingdoms of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Bery- 
tus, and Byblus, In this _y imitated the primitive govern- 
ment of their forefathers, who, like the other Canaanites, 
were under many petty princes, to whom they allowed the 
ſovereign dignity, reſerving to themſelves the natural rights 
and /iberties of mankind. By their hiſtory it appears, that 
even the kings of Sidon and Tyre, when in their zenith, 
were far from being uncontroulable, 

The Pheenicians were of opinion, that the beginning of all 
things was a dark breathing air, or gale of darkſome breath, 
and turbid chaos, obſcure as night, Theſe were infinite, and 
without end of duration, But when this ſpirit of breath fell 
in love with its own principles, and a mixture enſued, that 
mixture was the ſource of all creation +. h 
In the infancy of their ſtate, the Phoenicians, as well as the 
reſt of their kindred, doubtleſs worſhipped the true God, whom 
they called Baal, or Lord. By degrees, however, degenerat- 
ing to the deification and worſhip of dead men, they became 
idolaters; and how far they retained a due ſenſe of the true 
God, in their multifarious idolatry, it is not eaſy ta determine. 
Amidſt their endleſs polytheiſm, they could not have a proper 
notion of the Supreme Being. 

In arts, ſciences, and manufactures, the Phcenicians greatly 
excelled. The Sidonians, under which denomination-it was 
uſual to comprehend all the Phœnicians, were of a very happ 
genius. Arithmetic and aſtronomy either took their riſe 
among them, or were brought by them to great perfection. 
Thoſe excellent ſciences, as well as their letters, were after- 
wards introduced into Greece, In early ages, thay made phi- 
loſophy their ſtudy, A Sidonian, whofe name was Moſchus, 
taught the doctrine of atoms before the Trojan war; and Ab- 
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domenus of Tony challenged Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, by 
the ſubtle queſtions he propoſed to him . In latter ages alſo, , 
both Tyre and Sidon produced their philoſophers. Te 
and Diodatus were natives of Sidon, Antipater and Apollonius 
of Tyre. | 
The Phoenician lan which was common to the other. 
Canaanites, was a dialect of the Hebrew, | 
However eminent they were for their learning and ſkill in 
the ſciences, it is however probable they excelled much more 
in the labours of the hand, than in thoſe of the head. The 
laſs of Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine 
. they manufactured, were famous to a proverb. For 
their extraordinary {kill in working of metals, in hewing of 
timber and ſtone; in a word, for their perfect knowledge of 
what was ſolid, great, and ornamental in architecture, we need 
only conſider the large ſhare they had in erecting and decora- 
ting the temple of Jeruſalem, under their king Hiram. 80 
remarkable were they for their proficiency in the arts, that 
whatever was elegant or pleaſing, either in apparel, veſſels, 
or toys, was diſtinguiſhed, by way of eminence, with the epi- 
thet of Sidonian. | 
When we conſider them as merchants, they may be ſaid 
to have engroſſed, for a long time, all the commerce of the 
weſtern world. As navigators, they were the boldeſt and 
moſt experienced. With regard to diſcoveries, for many ages 
they had no rivals. As planters of colonies, they did fo: 
much, that it is ſurpriſing how they could furniſh dach ſup- 
plies of people, and not wholly depopulate their ſmall territory, 
which was little more than the ſlip of ground between mount 
Libanus and the ſea. They were at firſt perhaps, furniſhed 
with eaſtern and other commodities by the Syrians, as the 
e e of their on country would not be conſiderable. 
erceiving, by degrees, how acceptable theſe commodities 
would be in foreign parts, they turned all their thoughts to 
trade and navigation, being prompted ly the great number 
of convenient harbours on their coaſt, Ad the excellent ma- 
terials for ſhip-building on the 9 mountains. At 
the ſame time, by applying themſelves to manufactures, they 
quickly extended their commerce, and brought themſelves to 


be conſidered as the firſt people of the earth for riches and 
ſplendor, if not for power. 


By ScyTHIA may be underſtood all thoſe northern coun- 
tries of Europe and Aſia (now inhabited by the Danes, Norwe- 
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gians, 'Swedes, Ruffians, and Tartars, whoſe inhabitants 
overturned and peopled the Roman empire, and continued ſo 
late as the thirteenth century to iffue forth in large bodies, and 
naval expeditions, ravaging the more ſouthern and fertile 
kingdoms of Europe; hence, by Sir William Temple, and 
other hiſtorians, they are termed the Northern Hive, the 
Mother of Nations, the 8 of Europe. 

We have no ſyſtem of the Scythian laws; yet, from the 
juſtice, temperance, contempt of riches and luxury, and the 
ſimple and primitive way of living which prevailed among 
them, we 'may conclude, that they were not numerous, 
Though innured to labours, fierce in wat, and of prodigious 
ſtrength, yet they could ſo well regulate their affections, that 
they made no other. uſe of their victories than to increaſe their 
fame. Theft, among them, was reckoned fo great a crime, 
and fo ſeverely 2. that they allowed their numerous 
focks to wander from place to place, without danger of loũng 
them“. Theſe they eſteemed their greateſt wealth, livin 
upon milk, and cloathing themſelves with their ſkins, Inſtead 
of uſing houſes, they conveyed themſelves to different places 
in covered waggons, which were capacious enough to carry 
their furniture for bedding, and for the kitchen. Gold, ſilver, 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious ſtones, were as much 
deſpiſed by them, as they were eſteemed by other nations. 
Thoſe virtues, which the Greeks in vain endeavoured to at- 
tain by learning and philoſophy, were natural to them; fo 
much more effectual and advantageous was the ignorance of 
vice in the one, than the nies of virtue in the other+. 

The Scythians are much celebrated by ancient writers for 
ſtrength, valour, and conduct in warf. Their women were 
even inſpired with their warlike temper; and their youth 
were wont to drink the blood of the firſt priſoner they took i, 
and to preſent the heads of all the men taken by them in bat- 
tle to their monarch. The worth and merit of a man riſing in 
proportion to the number of enemies ſlain by him; they uſed 
to preſerve the ſkins of the ſlain, to tan them, and then hang 
them to the horſes bridles, where they ſerved both for tro- 
— and napkins to the owner. Their pride, or rather, 

rbarity, went ſo far with ſome of them, that they covered 
both their quivers and horſes, and ſometimes decked their own 
bodies, with the ſkins of the ſlain, nay, even turned their 
ſkulls into drinking cups |. | 
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When the Scythians took the field, they muſtered their 
fighting men, according to Herodotus, by making each man 


throw the head of an arrow into one common heap; and he- 


ives us the following inſtance of the largeneſs of their armies. 
ne of their kings, obſerving the brazen heads of the arrows 
thrown together at a muſter to form a large heap, cauſed them 
to be melted, and caſt into the form of a bowl, which, he ſays, 
remained in his time, was fix inches thick, and contained 
ſix hundred amphoras, that is fifty hogſheads. 

Almoſt all the Scythians ſeem to have neglected agricul- 
ture, They rather choſe to roam where they found the beſt 
paſture for their cattle, and contented themſelves with the 
ſpontaneous productions of the earth“. 

Their chief riches and food conſiſting in their numerous 
herds, they entruſted the care of them to ſhepherds, whoſe 
rank was below that of the martial men, and who had ſlaves 
and captives under them. "Theſe moving about from paſture 
to paſture, with the perſons and families . =o were unfit to 
to the wars, chiefly lived upon honey, cheeſe, and milk, and 
more eſpecially that of their mares; but their choiceſt food 
was the veniſon they killed. 

The Scythians talked little, but in a conciſe and ſtrong 
manner, eſpecially about their warlike affairs. When they 


travelled, _ carried with them a certain compoſition in 
i 


ſmall pieces, like pills, one of which, upon occaſion, would 


yield ſufficient nouriſhment for ſeveral days. They likewiſe 


carried ſome compoſition for feeding their horſes, upon the 


ſtrength of which they could travel ten or twelve days with- 


| out eating or drinking t. 
— — ——— > . — - 


CHAP. IX, 


Of the early State of Greece, and the Siege of Troy, — Of 
Grectan Colonization. 


UROPE, though the teaft extenſive, is the moſt 

celebrated quarter of the globe. Here man hath at- 

tained his chief excellence, and human nature appeared with 

the moſt diſtinguiſhed luſtre. The arts which ſupport life, 
* Herodotus. + Pliny. | 
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or adorn ſociety, have been cultivated with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs; and the ſciences, whether civil or military, have been 
carried to the higheſt perfection. Diſplaying mankind as a 
ſuperior ſpecies, Europe, both in ancient and in modern times, 
hath held an aſcendant over the other diviſions of the world. 
Law, government, manners, the human genius, and the 
human character, here preſent the moſt varied, as well as 
brilliant appearance. T hrice, within the records of hiſtory, 
civil ſociety, having advanced from rude beginnings to a high 
degree of perfection, forms a ſpectacle the moſt worthy to 
fill the hiſtoric page, and employ the reſearches of the phi- 
loſopher “. | | e 

Greece is the moſt eaſtern part of Europe; ſituated be- 
tween the Ionian and Egean ſeas, which ſeparate it from Aſia. 
It was anciently divided into ſeveral provinces or kingdoms, 
and the ſcene of many extraordinary events, which are re- 
corded in hiſtory, and eſpecially rendered famous by the writ- 
ings of the poets. | 

The Aborigines of Greece, like the firſt inhabitants of 
every country, were compoſed of ſavage tribes, who wandered 
in the woods without government or laws. They were clad 
in the ſkins of wild beaſts; they retreated for ſhelter to rocks 
2nd caverns; lived on wild fruits and raw fleſh, and devoured 
the enemies whom they flew in battle. According to the 
uſual form of human affairs, the life of ſhepherds ſucceeded to 
that of ſavages. The ſpontaneous fertility of Greece ſatisfied 
its paſtoral poſſeſſors, who, with their flocks or herds, roved 
from ſpot to ſpot, as its beauties or conveniences invited. 
While one people, in their incurſions for plunder, over-ran 
another, and the country frequently changed its inhabitants, 
Attica, exempted from conqueſt and change, became the re- 
fidence of ſettled tribes, The early hiſtory of Greece, like 
the hiſtory of all nations at a fimilar period, is involved in 
fiction and fable, Nor is this defect to be regretted. A 
more attainable and more uſeful ſtudy lies before us; to trace 
the cauſes, and mark the ſteps of the progreſs of the Greeks 
from rudeneſs to refinement. 

The fabulous and heroic times of Greece conſtitute what 
may be ca'led the Barbarous State in ſociety; for when man 
begins to heard, and the idea of permanent poſſeſſion is in- 
troduced, the ſavages ſtate ends, and what is called the Bar- 
barous begins. It may not be improper to remark, that what 
other nations have regarded as the waſte and refuſe of their 
annals, the Greeks, by their fine imagination, and the beauty 

* Login, 
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ol their language, Have made the poetic ſtory of the world. 
Independent tribes, without a fixed habitationz a chieftain 
deriving his power from the ſword, » yet uncontrouled by in- 
ferior chiefs; wealth conſiſting in flocks and herds; military 
expeditions for plunder and glory; perpetual incurſions and 
depredations of rival © tribes ; general diſorder of ſociety; 
iants and demigods, that is oppreſſors, and thoſe who re- 
l the oppreſſed, compoſe the uniform hiſtory of this 
period. Tacitus, in his Treatiſe concerning the manners of 
the Germans, delivers the theory; the Poems of Homer give 
the moſt perfect exemplification. | 
A long period-muſt revolve, before troops of Barbarians 
become a civilized ſociety. Particular circumſtances in Greece 
threw additional circumitances in the way of refinement. 
Under the general name of Greece, was included ſeveral 
ſtates or countries, into which it was divided; namely, Epi- 
rus, Peloponneſus, Hellas or Greece properly fo called, 'Theſ- _ 
ſaly and Macedonia. pong | 
Theſſaly was the moſt beautiful and fertile province of 
Greece, of a large extent, the ſcene of their moſt early ac- 
tions, and was governed by its own princes. Of theſe princes 
the moſt ancient was Deucalion *, fon of Prometheus, whom 
the poets feigned to have firſt formed a man of the earth and 
water. In his time, we are told, there was an/ univerſal de- 
luge ; and, according to the fable, Deucalion, conſulting the 
oracle of Themis, how mankind might be renewed, was an- 
ſwexed, by throwing his mother's bones behind his back. 
Whereupon he, and his wife Pyrrha, threw ſtones over their 
ſhoulders, which became men and women. | 
Hellen, the fon of Deucalion, ſucceeded him, and, having 
expelled the Pelaſgi, or ancient inhabitants, gave his own 
name to the country; and the people were called Hellenes +. 
From his own two ſons Doris and Æolus, and his grandſon 
Ion, they were gradually diſcriminated by the names of Dori- 
ans, olians and Ionians; the three prime branches of the 
Grecian nation, whoſe diſtin genius and manners gave 
riſe to the three dialects of the Greek tongue, | 
The arrival of the famous Egyptian adventurer, Danaus, 
in the kingdom of Argos, forms an important æra in the tra- 
ditional part of the hiſtory of Greece. This happened in the 
year before Chriſt 1510. To Danaus the Greeks were in- 
debted for many improvements. He taught the Argives to 
conſtruct aqueducts, and ſupplied their cit vlentifully with 
water, from four fountains or reſervoirs. He built the cita- 
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del of Argos, and he raiſed the kingdom to ſuch a pitch of 
glory proſperity, by the introduction of arts and laws 
among the people who owned his ſway, that all the ſouthern 
— 4 bore for a time the name of Danai ®. | 
The firſt inſtitutions take their origin from violence and 
diſorder. The depredation and robbery committed in bar- 
barous times naturally lead to leagues and confederacies, for 
common ſafety and defence. Such an union among the five 
nations of Canada gave them an aſcendant over one half of 
America. | | 

The firſt bond of union among the Greeks was the Coun- 
cil Ampbictyons +, or aſſembly of the States General of 
Greece, in the year before Chriſt 1522. From this æra, 
we date the commencement of political life in Greece. Roam- 
ing tribes, reſpecting each other's territory, began to ſettle; 
and the hoſtility of 4 ing nations wore away. New 
kingdoms were formed on all hands. The foundation of 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and Si was laid. Ac- 
quiring freſh forces from their union, the Grecian States 
began to act with concert, and to undertake diſtant expedi- 
tions. 

The firſt of theſe was the expedition of the Argonauts, a 
real event, though blended with fiction. The Golden Fleece 
of Colchis, we are told, was its declared object; but what 
we are to underſtand by that Fleece, whether the fine wool 
of the Rocks of the —_— ſheep-ſkins placed in the beds 
of rivers to collect gold duſt, a rich treaſure carried to Col- 
chis in a veſlel, with the figure of a gilded ram on her prow, 
or ſome other metaphorical meaning, is altogether uncertain. 

A ſhip, named Argo, was built on purpoſe, and more com- 
pletely equipped than any former Grecian veſſel. Jafon, the 
commander, after encountering many dangers and difficulties, 
paſſed through the Euxine fea to Colchis. By the aſſiſtance 
of Medea, daughter of Eates, king of the country, he ob- 
tained the treaſure, and returned into Greece with Medea, 
whom he married. i 

Hercules accompanied Jaſon in this ition. In their 
paſſage. he delivered Heſione, daughter of Laomedon, king of 

Troy, from a fea monſter, to which ſhe had been 3 z 
and, as a reward for the ſignal ſervice, the king promiſed 
him his daughter in marriage, and a preſent of horſes. In 
their return from Colchis, Hercules demanded of Laomedon 


* Thucydides,, + Parian Chronicle, 
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his promiſe, but being denied, he took the city of Troy, killed 
Laomedon, and — his own fon Priam ki 4 of the Grants, 
Priam rebuilt the city of Troy. He made it more 
defenſible by forts and batteries, and gave it the name of Per- 
mus. Priam married Hecuba, by whom he had many chil- 
ren, Hecuba, when big with child, ſhe ſhould be 
delivered of a firebrand, which ſhould reduce the city to aſhes. 
Priam, to guard againft ſo great miſchief, ordered Paris, the 
new-born infant to be expoſed on Ida; but, by his mother's 
care and management, he was preſerved, and ht up a- 
mong the ſhepherds. Paris, after ſome time, went into Greece, 
and brought away Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of Lace- 
demon, the reateſt beauty of the age. Upon this, the Gre- 
cians reſolved on an expedition againſt the Trojans z' and, 
after a ſiege of ten years, ſacked the city of Troy, and, among 
the general ſlaughter, Priam was ſlain by Pyrrhus at the foot 
of an altar, after having reigned fifty-two years. He was 
»the laſt king of Troy. The taking of 2 . 1184 
before Chriſt, is the moſt celebrated epoch in Grecian hiſtory. 

The principal actors in the lege were Hector, Paris, 
— Agamemnon, Menelaus, Achilles, Ulyſſes, and He- 

en. 

Hector was the eldeſt ſon of Priam and Hecuba. He 
married Andromache, daughter of Oetion, king of Thebes. 
This prince commanded the army of the Trojans againſt the 
Greeks. During the ſiege of Troy, he exerted the greateſt 
bravery; and, by his valour became the terror of his enemies. 
He was ſlain by Achilles; and his body, being faſtened by 
the feet to his chariot- wheels, was drawn in triumph, by his 
order, three times round the walls of by, | "0 

Paris, the younger ſon of Priam and Hecuba, was edu- 
cated on Mount Ida, where Jupiter appointed him to decide 
the diſpute between Juno, Pallas, and Venus, which was the 
moſt beautiful, Paris, before whom theſe goddeſſes 8 
gave a golden apple to Venus, as a determination in her fa- 

This deciſion, in favour of Venus, drew upon him 
the malice of Juno and Pallas. He married the nymph CEnone 
on Mount Ida, who foretold him the evils he ſhould one day 
cauſe. When the es were celebrated at Troy, he enter- 
ed the liſts, and often carried the victory from Hector his 
elder brother. At theſe games, Priam firſt knew Paris to be 
his ſon, and placed him 1n the rank which of right belonged 
to him, He went into Greece, and brought from thence 
Helen, which occaſioned the Trojan war, as is before men- 
tioned. Paris, being 8 by Philoctetes, cauſed ms 
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ſelf to be carried to CEnone, or Mount Ida, to be cured by 
her; but. ſhe, enraged that he had left her, refuſed to cure 
him. Before his death he ſaw himſelf the ſole cauſe of his 
country's rum. ' ; ME 
ZEncas was a Trojan prince, ſaid to be ſon of Anchiſes and 
Venus. When the Greeks beſieged Troy, he valiantly op- 
poſed them! On their taking the city, he placed his father, 
with his houſhold gods on his back, and leading his ſon Aſ- 
canius by the hand, retreated, with what Trojan troops he 
* collect, to Alexandria. In the deſtruction of Troy he 
loſt his wife Creuſa, daughter of Priam, and never knew what 
fate befel her. He afterwards failed into Epirus, and after 
many tempeſts and ſtorms at ſea, landed at dude where 
queen Dido became paſſionately in love with him ; but, not- 
withſtanding all her entreaties, ÆEneas left Carthage, and 
went into Keil Here his father Anchiſes died, to whoſe 
memory he erected a magnificeat monument. At length, 
after having long been the ſport of the winds, he arrived in 
Italy, and married Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus, and 
' ſuccecded him in the government. He, with his fon Aſcanius, 
founded there a new 3 and from him the Romans 
date their origin. The travels and misfortunes of this prince 
are the ſubje& of that excellent poem of Virgil, which from 
his name, is called the /Eneid, 
Agamemnon, king of Argos and Mycene, was a prince of 
great courage and prudence. He was appointed captain ge- 
. neral of the expedition againſt Troy. After taking that city, 
he returned home, and was killed by his wife Clytemneftra, 
and her paramour Ægiſthus, with whom ſhe lived in adultery 
during his abſence, Agamemnon reigned fifteen years, and 
his death was revenged by his ſon Oreſtes, who killed both 
Clytemneſtra and Ægiſthus. 
-  Menelaus was the brother of Agamemnon, and king of 
Lacedæmon. He married Helen, whom Paris carried awa 
from Greece, which gave riſe to the Tojan war, in whic 
he acquired great fame. This prince recovered his wife, and 
| 90 her to Lacedæmon, but he died ſoon after his return 
ome. . 
Achilles was another Grecian prince, ſon of Peleus and 
. Thetis. When an infant, his mother plunged him in the 
river Styx, whereby he became invulnerable in every part of 
his body, except the heel by which ſhe held him. In the 
Trojan war, he ſoon made it appear that he was the firſt 
hero of Greece, and the terror of all their enemies. He was 
greatly diſguſted that Agamemnon forced his captive Brifeis 
2 | from 
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from him, and retired to his tent. During his retirement, the 
Trojans always prevailed. At length Patroclus; his friend, 
being ſlain by Hector, he laid aſide all private reſentment, 
returned ** battle; and revenged his companion's death; 
but at laſt Paris ſhot him in the heel with an arrow of which 
wound he die. ar 0508 een 2 RR ee 

Ulyſſes, king of the ifland Ithaca, and fon of Laertes and 
Anticlea, was the moſt wiſe-and politic of all the Grecians 
that went to the ſiege of Troy.” This prince, by his wiſdom 
and policy, was ſuppoſed to contribute more to the taking of 
that eity, than the valour of any commander. After the de- 
ſtruction of Troy, on his return home, he ſtruggled with 
adverſe fortune, and ſuffered many toils and hardſhips by ſea, 
before he arrived at Ithaca to his wife Penelope. | 2 

Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, was the moſt 
famed beauty of Greeee/” She was married to Menelaus king 
of Sparta, or Lacedæmon. Paris, ſon of Priam, being ſent 
from Troy to the court of Menelaus on an embaſſy, was re- 
ceived by him with great kindneſs and civility. Paris, how» 
ever, ſoon fell in love with his wife Helen, and, on his return 
to Troy, carried her away with him. This ungenerous 
action raiſed the reſentment of Menelaus, and his brother 
Agamemnon. They engaged all the: princes of Greece to 
revenge the affront, and make. it a national cauſe. This g 
riſe to the war between the Greeks and the Trojans, which 
at laſt ended in the total deſtruction of Troy; and Menelaus 
carried Helen back in triumph to Sparta. She again appears 
with all the dignity of a queen in the Spartan court; and al- 
though ſhe affects the character of a penitent, we diſcever 
the wanton through the fine diſguiſe. She declares & that 
her pleaſed boſom glowed with ſecret joy, when Troy was 
taken by the Greeks ; and that ſhe: then was conſcious of 
« remorſe and ſhame, for the effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 
« kindled by the imperious Queen of Love, which forced her 
to quit her native realm *. But ſhe lays no blame on Paris. 
She reſpected Menelaus as a brave warrior, and a worthy 
and indulgent huſband; but the libertine fon of Priam was 
the man of her heart. 7 tb 4 

As ſoon as her huſband was dead, Helen retired. to the 
iſland of Rhodes, where her relation Polyxo, cauſed her to be 
put to death, becauſe ſhe had brought ruin to her country, 
= been the occaſion of the loſs of an infinite number of 
heroes. | e 


* Homer's Odyſley, lib, iv. 
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In the expedition againſt Troy, the armies of the 

ſeveral provinces were commandod by their own 7 

Agamemnon, 2 1 in chief of the ex- 
pedition, aſſembl moſt noted captains at gion, a 
town in Achaia, to concert meaſures for carrying on the war. 
They afterwards met, with their reſpective quotas of men 
and thips, at Aulis, a ſea port in Bæotia. Here they e ed 
by oath not to return, until they had either e 
or taken Troy. It is not certain, what theſe forces of the 
Greeks amounted to; but the genera] computation is, that 
they conſiſted of more than a thouſand ſhips, and an hundred 
thoufand men. 

To relate the minute particulars of this war would be too 
tedious, and ps not well grounded. It is the opinion of 
a venerable hiſtorian ®, that Grecians did not lie before 
Troy the firſt nine but found employment enough to 
beat up and down the country, ſpoiling and plundering all 
before them, till at laſt they came to up the capital 


City. 

| The evict of this A was far p love tne Bages the 
Trojans not being inferior to the Grecians, either in number, 
or commanders, chief of theſe were Hector, Paris, Dei- 
phobus, and r ſons of Priam; Eneas, Antenor, 
and his ſons. Moſt of the Grecian captains were wounded, 
and their caſe almoſt deſperate, when Patroclus obtained leave 
of Achilles, to march to their relief. Aſter a ſharp engage- 
ment, the Trojans were repulſed. Patroclus, however, be- 
ing killed by Hector, Achilles, rouſed at the death of his 
friend, laid aſide all private reſentment, and reſolved to 7 
on for conqueſt and revenge. Accordingly, he renewed the 
fight, and took twelve young men priſoners, whom he reſerv- 
to be ſlain as victims, at the funeral of his friend Patro- 
u He then engaged with Hector, whom he defeated, and 
| Put to death. „ Through and through the neck paſſed the 
s eager point of the deadly lance. The ſhades of death in- 
« volved the hero. His ſoul, leaving his graceful body, 

e winged its flight to the inviſible world 4,” 

When Achilles had ſpoiled the dead of all his arms, he thus 
began, ſtanding in the midſt of the Argives: „O friends 
O leaders of Argos ! princes of the nations in arms] now 
“ as the gods have ſubdued this man beneath my deadly 
« ſpear; this man, more deftructive to Greece than all the 
“ ſons of 'I'roy combined! now let us haſte in our arms, 
« let us at once aſſail the town, that we may learn the ſtate 


* Herodotus, 1 Hom. Iliad, lib. xxii. 
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< of the Trojans, and their preſent diſpoſition of ſoul ; whe- 
< ther, now that their hero is ſlain, they will abandon their 
< lofty city; or whether, though Hector has ceaſed to live, 
* they will ftill maintain it*”, | | 
This ſpeech was dictated by ſound policy; and if the coun- 
cil it offered hall been followed, the Trojan 1 4 in all 
probability, would have been inſtantly taken. But the foul 
of Achilles was little under the government of political pru- 
dence. He ſoon recollected, that at the ſhips lay the mang- 
led Patroclus unburied. Him I thall never negle&,” ſaid 
he, © while life informs with motion my limbs.” He there- 
fore propoſed that, inſtead of attacking Troy, the youths 
of Achaia ſinging Pœans ſhould return to their ſhips. « Let 
us drag the ſlain along, added he: we are covered with 
mighty renown. We have flain Hector, to whom the 
« Trojans, over all their tate, paid their vows, as to a pre- 
4 ſent God.“ | | 

He ſpeke, and formed, in his wrathſul foul, a deed un- 
worthy of Hector. He bored his ſinewy ancles behind, 
and through them inferted a thong. To the car he bound 


e them aloft. The hero's head 4 | along the ground. 


« Placing the arms in the ſeat, Achilles aſcended his car, 
« He laſhed his courſers to ſpeed; not unwilling they flew 
« oyer the plain. The ſand roſe in clouds around the dead; 
« his dark brown locks were trailed on the earth. His whole 
head, ſo graceful before, was now ſoiled with duſt 11 
His mother tore her & hoary hair from the roots. She 


4 threw afar her ſplendid veil; loud roſe the ſcreaming voice 


<« of her grief, when thus ſhe beheld her fon. Deeply groan- 
« ed his father beloved. The whole people raiſed one cry of 
« woe. A general lamentation was ſpread over the town. 
Not greater could their ſorrow have been, had Ilion 

« in flame, funk down to its baſe in their fight f.“ 

Achilles could hardly be prevailed upon to return the dead 
body of Hector for burial. He was almoſt inexorable. Priam 
was obliged to ranſom itz whilſt, at the ſame time, in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner, he thus expreſſed himſelf: | 


« Think of thy father, and this face behold, - 
See him in me, as helpleſs, and as old, 
Though net ſo wretched, there he yields to me, 

The firſt of men in ſovereign miſery ; 

« Thus forc'd to kneel, thus groveling to embrace 

The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race, 


„ Hom. IIliad. lib. xxii. + Ibid. + Ibid, 
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"66 Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
« And kiſs thoſe hands yet recking with their gore.“ 


The ſeveral articles of the ranſom are thus enumerated, 
in the laſt book of the Iliad. Twelve beauteous robes, 
« the venerable monarch withdrew from his ſtores ; twelve 
« ſingle mantles, of ample ſize; twelve carpets, twelve 
« cloaks; as many veſts of gloſſy blue; ten talents of the 
« pureſt gold; two burniſhed tripods, and four caldrons. 
“ He produced alſo a high laboured bowl, which Thrace, 
« jn ſolemn embaſſy, had beſtowed on the ſovereign of 
« Troy. This valuable gift the aged king ſpared not with- 
« jn his lofty hall; for much he wiſhed, from his inmoſt 
&« ſoul to redeem his beloved fon.” | | 

Achilles, ſoon after, fell before the walls of Troy, by the 
hand of Paris; who was alſo ſlain by Philoctetes. 9 

Notwithſtanding the Trojans had loſt, by the death of 
Hector, their chief ſupport, they placed great confidence in 
their Palladium, or image of Pallas. e oracle had told 
them, that the city ſhould not be taken, whilſt that image 
remained in it. 5 and Ulyſſes, however, having 
ſurprized and killed the keepers of the temple, carried awa 
the image, The city at length, as it is generally related, 
was taken by the ſtratagem of a wooden horſe, by the 
treachery of Sinon, ſon of Siſyphus, a crafty Greek, who, 
by deluſ've arts, prevailed on the "Trojans to receive into 
the city the Grecian horſe, in whoſe belly lay concealed a 
number of Grecians, who in the night opened the gates, let 
in the Grecian army, and ſacked and burnt the city. A ju- 
dicious hiſtorian “ obſerves, on this occaſion, That to 
« conlider this horſe, in the manner it is deſcribed, crammed 
« with men in ambuth, and thoſe the chief of the army, muſt 
« argue very odd management on both ſides, either that the 
„ Grecians ſhould thus expoſe themſelves, or the Trojans 
« admit them into the city.“ 

By whatever mear.s it was effected, or whataver Tro 
ſuffered, the Grecians had no great reaſon to boaſt of their 
conqueſt, Their loſs in the held was great; their army 
was haraſſed and broken by the fatigues of a long war; the 
flower of the nation was cut off in the Trojan plains ; and 
the miſerable remains of a numerous army were expcſed, on 
their return, to all the miſery of ſtorms and ſhipwreck, 
This misfortune was attributed to the impatience of Mene- 
laus, who, having recovered Helen, was immediately for 
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putting to ſea. Their fleet was diſperſed; ſome were 
drowned, and others driven upon foreign coaſts. Thoſe 
who reached the Grecian ſhore, on their arrival at home, 
found nothing but diſappointment and deſpair. Expelled by 
new factions, which had ſprung up during their abſence, 
the warriors of Troy wandered from place to place in- queſt 
of new habitations, and addicted themſelves to a preda 
life. The Trojans, who ſurvived the deſtruction of their 
country, lived in a ſimilar manner. The concourſe: of all 
theſe events produced a nurſery of pirates and robbers, who, 
for many vears, troubled the repoſe of the ſeas and of the 
continent. Society went back to the period of barbarity, 
the games ceaſed, and Greece remained in a ſtate of mourn- 
ful tranquillity. / | 

Agamemnon, ſoon after his return from Troy, was mur- + 
dered, as is mentioned above, by. Ægiſthus 844 Clytemneſ- 
tra. Ægiſthus uſurped the kingdom and reigned ſeven years. 
At length, Oreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, who had been ba- 
niſhed to Phocis, on his return home, flew them both, and 
recovered his father's dominions, This prince enjoyed a 
long reign, with great extent of dominion. He made him- 
ſelf matter of Argos, the capital of Peloponneſus, and hav- 
ing married Hermione, the.daughter of his uncle Mene 
king of Lacedzmon, on his death, he added the kingdom 
of Sparta to his other dominions. Oreſtes died after a reign 
of ſeventy years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon. Tifamenus z 
but he was ſoon expelled by the Heraclidz, or deſcendants of 
Hercules, who, about eighty years after the deſtruction of 
Troy, claimed Argos as their birth-right, as well as Sparta 
and Meflina, in the year before Chriſt 114. | 

This revolution in Peloponneſus was followed by a general 
commotion. The nations, who were firſt attacked, threw 
themſelves upon their. neighbours. . The people, impelled 
by one another, ſought for new eſtabliſhments. The Tro- 
jan war had made them acquainted with Aſia Minor, which 
now offered an aſylum to the wandering tribes. The 
Acheans, expelled from Laconia by the Dorians, firſt ſettled 
in theſe new abodes, fixed their — between Ionia 
and Myſia, and gave the whole country the name of /Eolia, 
from their anceſtor /Eolus, 

The lonians, compelled to quit Peloponneſus, took refuge 
in Attica; but multiplying to ſuch a degree that the country 
could not maintain them Nileus, the ſon of .Codrus, con- 
ducted them to Aſia, They ſettled in a region that was * 


4 
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ed by Caria, and by Lydia, and called the whole country by 
the name of Ionia, ö * 
The third colony, which paſſed at this period from 
Greece to Aſia, was compoſed of Dorians, who, diſſatisfied 
with Megara“, which had been allotted to them, eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in that part of the Leſſer Aſia, which, from them, 
was called Doria. . | 


C H A P. IX. 
Of Grecian Colonization. 


S the authority of the Grecian kings, or chieftains, 
was greater in war than in peace, they fomented the 
diſorders which followed the revolution in Peloponneſus, 
and took advantage of the turbalence of the times, to ar- 
rogate to themſelves all the rights of the ſenate Havi 
become tyrants, they grew the objects of public hatre 
The people began to regard them as the authors of their 
calamities, and, reſolving to be no longer the victims of 
their ambition, cut the yoke of ſlavery. The example of 
Thebes and Athens was ſoon followed by the other ſtates. 
Popular governments were every where. eſtabliſhed, The 
love of liberty became the prevailing paſſion of the Greeks: 
The name of kings and of monarchy grew odious; and 
ſometimes a people roſe in arms to break the chains of 3 
neighbouring nation. The emigrations alſo to foreign 
countries, made _ the period when kingly dominion 
became odious, eſtabliſhed popular governments among the 
colonies of Greece, | 

From this period Greece began to aſſume that form as a 
whole, and that arrangement in its parts, which it long 
preſerved. | 


n 


CHAP. X. 
Of Abm. 


HERE appears originally to have been a very re- 
markable 3 — gy the political W | 
of the different kingdoms of Greece, They were governed 
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each by a king, ar rather by. chieftain, who was their 
leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who 
preſided in the adminiſtration of their religious ceremonies. 
This rince, however, was far from __ abſolute. In 
each ſociety there was a number of other leaders, whoſe 
influence over their particular clans or tribes, was not leſs 
conſiderable than that of the king over his immediate fol- 
lowers ; theſe captains were often at war with one another 
and ſometimes with their ſovereign ; ſuch a ſituation was in 
all reſpects extremely unfavourable z each particular ſtate 
was in miniature what the whole country had been before 
the time of Amphictyon. They required the hand of an- 
other delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours and to 
enable them to produce one powerful effect, 

The hiſtory of Athens, the capital of Attica, founded 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian, affords us an example of the man- 
ner in which theſe — that for want of union, were weak 
and inſignificant, became by being cemented together, im- 
portant and ful, Theſeus kin of Attica, about the 
you before Chriſt 1234, had acquired a great reputation by 

is exploits of valour and ability. He ſaw the inconveniences 
to which his country, from being divided into twelve diſ- 
tricts, was expoſed, and he conceived, that by means of the 
influence which his perſonal character, united to the royal au- 
thority with which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured 
him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe, 
he endeavoured to maintain and even to increaſe his popu- 
larity among the peaſants and leaders who commanded them. 
He aboliſhed the courts which had been eſtabliſhed in differ- 
ent of Attica, and appointed one council- hall common 
to all the Athenians.  Theſeus, however, did not truſt ſolely 
to the force of political regulations. He called to his aid 
all the power of religious prejudices; by eſtabliſhing com- 
mon rites of religion to be performed in Athens, and by in- 
viting thither ſtrangers from all quarters, by the proſpect of 
protection and privileges, he raiſed this city from an incon- 
ſiderable vi to 4 ul metropolis. | 

The ſplendour of Athens and of Theſeus now totally 
eclipſed that of the other villages and their particular leaders, 
All the powet of the ſtate was united in one city, and under 
one ſovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly oc- 
calioned ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all in- 
Auence and conſideration, became humble and ſubmiſſive; 
and Attica remained under the peaceable government of a 
is 
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This is a rude ſketch of the origin of the firſt monarchy _ 
of which we have a diſtinct account, and may v/ithout much 
variation, be applied to the other ſtates of Greece. This 
country, however, was not deſtined to continue = under 

the government of kings. A new influence aroſe which in 
a ſhort time proved too powerful both for the king and the 
nobles. Theſeus had divided the Athenians into three diſ- 
tinct claſſes; the nobles, the artiſans, and the huſbandmen. 
In order to abridge the exorbitant. power of the nobles, he 
had beſtowed many privileges on the two other ranks of 
perſons. This plan of politics was followed by his ſucceſ- 
fors ; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the 
countenance of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs 
of arts and manufactures, which gave them an opportunity 
of acquiring property, became conſiderable and indepen- 
you thefe circumſtances were attended with remarkable 
effect. , | 
The regal authority continued at Athens, without inter- 
ruption, four hundred and eighty-ſeven years, until the time 
of Codrus. This prince reigned twenty-one years, and 
became famous in hiſtory for his ſingular reſolution; for 
when Attica was invaded by the Heraclidz, and other neigh- 
bouring ſtates, the oracle being conſulted, made anſwer, that 
That fide ſhould prove victorious, whoſe king ſhould*fall 
« in war.” Upon hearing this, Codrug' preferring his conn 


try's ſafety before his on life, diſguiſed himſelf in 


herd's habit, and went to the enemy's camp, where he be- 
Fan a quarrel, and was flain by a ſoldier. The Athenians 
ing acquainted with what had befallen their king, ſent an 
herald to demand his body; the enemy were ſo much ſur- 
priſed at this unexpected event, that they withdrew their 
forces without hazarding a battle. M et 
The pious patriotiſm of Codrus, in leaving Attica with- 
out a king, furniſhed the Athenians at once with a pretext 
for aboliſhing monarchy, and an occaſion of indulging their 
violent love of liberty, by eſtabliſhing a commonwealth, 
Diſpoſed, as they pretended, to give that generous prince a 
ſucceſſor in the throne, but unable to find one worthy of 
ſuch honour, they declared Jupiter alone to be thenceforth 


| ſovereign of Athens; they choſe, however, Medon the el- 


deſt ſon of Codrus their chief magiſtrate, under the name of 
Archon; and declared, that this high office ſhould remain 
hereditary in his family; but that he and his ſucceffors 
ſhould be accountable to the aſſembly of the people, for the 
duc adminiſtration of public affairs, T his revolution in i” 
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of liberty, about the year before Chriſt 1095,” was ſo much 
the more remarkable, as it happened ſoon after the Jews be- 
came unwilling to remain under the government of the true 
God, and deſired a mortal ſoyereign, that they might be like 
unto other nations. $M 9 9 
The government of "Thebes, another of the Grecian ſtates, 
much about the ſame time, aſſumed the republican form. 
Near a century before the Trojan war, Cadmus, with a 
colony from Pheœnicia, had founded this city, which from 
that time had been governed by kings. But the laſt ſove- 
reign being overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbouring 
prince, the Thebans aboliſhed the regal power, In aboliſh- 
ing royal authority, however, they loft their political con- 
ſequence. A long night of obſcurity involved Bzotia, It 
was ſplit into many petty republics, among which a kind of 
confederacy ſubſiſted, but which were jealous of each other's 
proſperity, and often hoſtile to the general intereſt. *Till 
the days of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of ſeven 
hundred years, the Thebans performed nothing” worthy of 
the republican ſpirit, Other cities of Greece, after the ex- 
ample of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves into repub- 
lies; but the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival 
ſtates, which, by means of the ſuperiority- they acquired, 
gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the 
Ireeks, deferye. our particular attention “. We have ſeen a 
tender ſhaot of liberty fpring up in the city of Athens, upon 
the deceaſe of Codtus, its Jaſt ſovereign. - This ſhoot gra- 
dually improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be 
pleaſant to obſerve its 7 2 The Athenians, by aboliſh- 
ing the name of king, did not entirely ſubvert the rega au- 
thority: They eſtabfiwee a perpetual magiſtrate, 'whoz as 
before obſtrved, uhder the name of Archon, was inveſted 
with almoſt 5 ſame rights which their king bad enjoyed. 
The Athenians, in time, became ſenſible that the Archonic 
office was too lively an image of royalty for a free ſtate. 
After it had continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one 
years in the family of Codrus, they endeavoured to leſſen 
its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening: 
its duration. The firſt period aſſigned for the continuance 
of the Archonſhip in the fame hands, was three years. But 
the deſire of the Athenians for a more perfect ſyſtem of 
freedom than had hitherto ' been eſtabliſhed, increaſed in 
proportion to the liberty it enjoyed. They again called out 
for a freſh reduction of the power of their Archons 3 and 
it was at length determined that nine annual magiſtrat,, 
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ſhould 
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ſhould be appointed for this ofice. Theſe magiſtrates were 
not only choſen by the people, but accountable to them for 
their conduct at the expiration of their office. Theſe altera- 
tions were too violent not to be attended with ſome dan- 
gerous conſequences. The Athenians, intoxicated with 
their freedom, broke out into the moſt unruly and licentious 
behaviour . No written laws had been as yet enacted in 
Athens, and it was hardly poſſible that the ancient cuſtoms 
of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in part 
aboliſhed by the ſucceſſive — in the government, 
ſhould ſufficiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athe- 
nians, in the firſt flutter of their independence. This en- 

aged the wiſer part of the ſtate, who began to prefer any 
Item of government, to their preſent _—_ and confu- 
ion, to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of auſtere but vir- 
tuous diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon for compoſing a ſyſ- 
tem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly manners of 
their countrymen. Draco undertook the office, but exe- 
cuted it with ſo much rigour, that, in the words of an anci- 
ent hiſtorian, His laws were written in & blood and not in 
« ink,” Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhment of every 
offence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a remedy 
worſe than the diſeaſe, , 

Affairs again returned into confuſion and diſorder, and 
remained *till the time of Solon, who died in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 549, The gentle manners, diſintereſted virtue, 
and wiſdom more than human, by which this ſage was diſ- 
tinguiſhed, pointed him out as the only character adapted to 
the moſt important of all offices, the giving laws to a free 
people. Solon, though this employment was aſſigned him, 
by the unanimous voice of his country, long deliberated 
whether he ſhould undertake it. At len however, the 
motives of public utility overcame all conſiderations of pri- 
vate eaſe, ſafety, and reputation, and determined him to en- 
ter an ocean, pregnant with a thouſand dangers, 

The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh all the laws 
of Draco, excepting thoſe relative to murder. The puniſh- 
ment of this crime could not be too great; but to conſider 
other offences equally criminal, was to confound all notions 
of right and wrong, and ta render the law ineffectual by 
means of its ſeverity, | 

Solon next 2 to new model the political law ; 
and his eſtabliſhments on this head remained the 
| Athenians, while they preſerved their liberties, "He beme 
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to have ſet out upon this principle, that a perfect republic, 
in which each citizen ſhould have an equal elite im r 
tance, was a ſyſtem of government, beautiful i in 
theory, but not reducible to practice. | 

He divided the citizens therefore into four claſſes, accord- 
ing to the wealth which they eee. and the pooreſt claſs 
he rendered altogether incapable of any public office. 

They had a voice, however, in the general council of the 
nation, in which all matters of principal concern were de- 
termined in the laſt reſort. But leſt this aſſembly, which 
was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould, in the words of 
Plutarch, like a ſhip with two many ſails, be expoſed to the 
guſts of folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafe- 
by the two anchors of the ſenate and W ae Ra The 
PT of thefe courts conſiſted of four h perſons, an 
hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepare 
all important bills that came before the affembly of the peo- 
ple; &e ſecond, though but a court of juſtice, gai 
prodigious aſcendancy in the republic, by the wiſdom 
ravity of its members, who were not choſen, but after the 
ricteſt ſcrutiny, and the moſt ſerious deliberation. 

Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, 
which, the nearer we examine it, will afford the more mat- 
ter for our admiration, When he had completed his code 
of laws, he ordered them to be repeated every year publicly, 
that no one might plead ignorance. ' Notwithſtanding this 
juſt ſettlement, the city, not many years after, became di- 
vided into factions; and Solon being in E Piſiſtratus, 
deſcended from Codrus, took advantage of his abſence, and 
working on the humour of the people, ſeized upon the go- 
vernment. Solon finding it impoſſible to ſtop the public 


torrent, retired into Lydia, and ſoon after died at Cyprus in 


the 8oth year of his age, and 550 years before Chriſt. 

The Areopagus was the court or ſenate-hauſe of Athens, 
firſt erected by 2 and ſituated on a hill in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, facred to Mars. This court was com- 


poſed of thoſe perſons who had borne the office of Archon, 


and whoſe conduct had been approved of. It al oon- 
ſiſted of men diſtinguiſhed by the dignity of their ns and 
the purity of their manners. They fat upon all cauſes re- 
lating to the civil and religious government of the ſtate ; 


the cubtody of the laws, the direQtion of the public revenues, 


and the inſpection of the morals of youth were committed to 


their care; and ſo great was the character of this court, 


that Demoſthenes relates, that, in his time, they had never 
paſſed a judgment that did not ſatisfy both the plaintiff and 
; | | s defendant; 
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and 
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' defendant; and indeed, the fame and authority of the Areopa- 
Tus was ſo univerſal, that even foreign ſtates often referred the 
Fecifion of their differences to that ſacred and venerable tri- 
bunal, 2s it was uſually called. The number of its members 
were uncertain, and they held the office of Areopagite for 
„life. They had no ſhare in the government; but in times 
of any. public calamity the people Red to them for protection 
or redreſs. They uſually met three times eyery month ; and 
what was peculiar to this aſſembly, they always met in the 
night, that they might not be interrupted by the buſineſs of 
the day, or be influenced by objects that might move the 
paſſions either of pity or „Dames 6% | 
The authority of this court continued entire 'till the time 
of Pericles, who, not having borne the office of Archon, 
could not be admitted among them; he, therefore, took 
every ſtep to leſſen their dignity, 'till by degrees, they loſt 
their power, and the public regard. St. Paul the apoſtle, 
being at Athens, was brought before the Arespagus, and ex- 
amined concerning the doctrine-he taught, when ſeeing the 
city wholly given to idolatry and an altar erected to the un- 
known God, he declared to them the God that made the 
World, and preached of Jeſus, and the reſurrection, and that 
God commanded all men to repent and believe, _ From this 
powerful declaration of St. Paul, Dionyſius, one of the 
Areopagites, became a convert, and a ſtrenuous defender of 
the chriſtian n | | | 
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| Ion HENS and Sparta were the leading common- 
LY wealths in Greece, Theſe were the great ſprings of 
action; and, by the aſcendant which they acquired, directed 
the motions and formed the ſpirit of that extraordinary peo- 
ple. The courſe of their hiſtory, unfolds the character, ge- 
nius, and politics of the Greeks. 2 
The Spartan government hath always appeared a paradox 
in the political world. The diviſion of power; the ſtate of 
manners; the cuſtoms, the laws, and the mode of life are ſo 
ſingular and extraordinary that ſome authors have doubted 
| the exiſtence, and all expreſſed their admiration of this poli- 
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deal phenomenon. The conſtitution of Sparta; however, 
will appear, like every other conſtitution, the reſult of a 
| ſituation; and the production of the times. | 4 
- Sparta, or Lacedæmon, had ſomething in it ſo peculiar, 
that the great lines of it at leaſt ought not to be omitted 
even in a delineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other 
ſtates of Greece, was originally divided into a number of 
petty. principalities, of which each was under the juriſdic- 
tion of its own immediate chieftain. Lelex is ſaid to be the 
firſt king. At length the two brothers Euriſthenes and 
Procles getting poſſeſſion of this country, became conjunct 
ih the royalty ; and, what 1s —— 
rity, in « 4 direct line, continued to rule conjunctly for nine 
hundred years, ending with Cleomenes, 220 years before 
the Chrilian er, -11;; 


The Spartan gc nne havin; did not take that ſin- | 


gular form which renders it ſo remarkable, until the time of 
| ano the celebrated legiſlator. | The change of mo- 


narchy to popular government, and the tendency to form co- 


lonies, which took place about this period, gave rife to the 
ſtudy of legiſlation, ' This fermentation in the human mind 


opened a new career to ambition and to wiſdom. Morals - 


and politics became the ſtudy of the nobleſt ſpirits; the 
change of ſituation induced the people to demand laws; and 
ſimple citizens began to exerciſe an authority, which they 
owed to their talents and to their virtues, ' 157 | 


No legiſlator, however, enacts the laws, or forms the 


manners of a people, according to his own mind. The ge- 
nius of the times is always too ſtrong for the ſpirit of the 
law-giver. Men are ever the ſame; tenacious of their 
rights, and jealous of their independence. A Lycurgus 
might appear; but who could create a people? | 
he plan of policy deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed with that 
already deſcribed in comprehending a ſenate and aſſembly of 
the people, and in general in all thoſe eſtabliſhments which 
are 
pendence. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from 
all other governments, in having two kings, whoſe office 
was hereditary, though their power was ſufficiently circum- 
ſcribed by proper checks and reſtraints. But the great cha- 
racteriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe. from this, that 
in all laws, Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as 
to political liberty. With this view, all forts of luxury, all 
arts of elegance or entertainment,” every - thing, in ſhort, 
which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften the minds of the 
Vol. I. f F | Spartans, 


ular, their poſte- 


eemed moſt requiſite for the ſecurity of political inde» ' 


| 
| 
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. Spartans, were abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbidden 
the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt 
fare, the younger were taught to the utmoſt reverence 
to the more advanced in years, a ar | ranks, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were daily accuſtomed to the moſt painful exer- 
ciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a relaxation rather 
than a hardſhip, and they behaved in it with a fpirit of which 
hardly any but a Spartan could even form a conception. 

At ſeven years of age the boys were. taken from their pa- 
rents, and put under public preceptors; no Lacedæmonian 
being permitted to rear or educate his children, but accord- 
ing to the mode preſcribed by law. The preceptors' were 
choſen from among people of the firſt conſideration, and 
ſeem to have regarded themſelves as fathers of the children 
of the ſtate. Accordingly their chief object, in educating 
the Spartan youths, was to mould the paſſions, ſentiments, 
and ideas of their pupils, to that form which might beſt aſ- 
fimilate with the conſtitution of the republic; and ſo to ex- 
erciſe the yon of both hody and mind, as to raiſe them to 
the higheſt poſſibility of performing every thing uſeful to the 
community; to make them bold, vigilant, and ſkilful war- 
riors, yet obedient ſoldiers; with a — ſenſe of honour, 
ſtimulated to Heroic deeds by the deſire of applauſe and a 
18 of ſhame, but ever ultimately governed by the 
love of their country, which might be conſidered as the main 
ſpring of their ſouls ®, | 

The Spartan education and diſcipline could ſcarcely be ſaid 
ever to ceaſe, After twelve years of age the boys, whoſe 
former mode of life had been abundantly auſtere, were per- 
mitted to wear only one garment, and that equally in winter 
as in ſummer ; to ſleep on no better beds than reeds, which 
they themſelves muſt gather: and they were compelled to go 
bare-foored at all ſeaſons. As they approached manhood their 
diſcipline was increaſed in auſterity ; their ſtated labours, 
which left hardly a vacant hour in the day, being augment- 
ed, in order to curb the impetuous paſſions of youth. Nor 
was there found any remiſſion of thoſe labours, unleſs during 
military ſervice, Then many indulgencies were wiſely al- 

Jowed ; and to ſuch a degree, that the camp might be re- 
garded as a ſcene of eaſe and luxury by the Lacedæmonians, 

who there took pleaſure in adorning their perſons, and ſeemed 

to give up their hearts to mirth. Before the age of thirty, no 


* Xenophon, 


E 
man was allowed to take part in publie affairs at Sparta. 
For ten years later, it was not reputable for the Lacedæmo- 
nians to devote themſelves to political or juridical buſineſs; 
and ſixty years of perſevering virtue were neceſlary to entitle 
any candidate to a ſeat in the ſenate. 

o theſe civil ordinances Lycurgus added certain maxims, 
or laws, in the ſame ſpirit. He forbade the Spartans to ſur- 
round their city with walls, leſt ſecurity ſhould lead them to 
remit their vigilance in its defence; and he enjoined them 
not to purſue, after battle, a flying foe, for various reaſons, 
left their ardour ſhould blind them againſt latent danger; the 
utter deſtruction of their enemies unſtring the nerve of their 
courage, or the thirſt of conqueſt incite them to covet ex- 
tenſive dominion, which his inſtitutions were not calculated 
to preſerve *, He alſo forbade them to make war by ſea; 
which, as he had cut the ſinews of their commerce in abo- 
liſhing the uſe of the precious metals, he knew they could 
not ſupport; and he deſired them to beware of continuin 
hoſtilities long againſt the ſame people, left they ſhould 
their adverſaries their method of fighting, He made it ſhame- 
ful for them to fly before an enemy, how ſuperior ſoever in 
force; ſo that death or victory, in battle, was the lot of every 
Lacedzmonian ; or a fate worſe than death, dif an in- 
famy that excluded them. from 5 — 
ments +. 

In order to enable the Lacedzmonians to maintain, in the 
field, that high military character, which the tone of their 
bodies and temper of their minds, as formed by the laws of 
Lycurgus, were ſo well fitted to ſupport, their forces were 
arranged in a maſterly manner, and nearly reſembling the 
dif] Gon of the armies of the preſent times. 

he 8 troops were uniformly cloathed in red, b 
the direction of Lycurgus j in order to prevent the ſol- 
diers from perceiving their loſs of blood, or the enemy from 
diſcovering their wounds. Their arms conſiſted of large 
bucklers, pikes or f| of moderate length, and ſtrong ſhort 
ſwords with two edges. They advanced to battle with the 
greateſt alacrity, yet moſt regularity, keeping time with 
their ſteps to the ſound of flutes or fifes ; and ſo perfect was 
their diſcipline, that through the hotteſt engagement, they 
preſerved unbroken that beautiful order with which they be- 


gan the action, and which enabled them to give a celerity to 
® Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus. + KXerophon. 
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all their evolutions, and an impulſe to their efforts, that filled 
their enemies at once with admiration and terror. 
The minds of the Spartan youth were improved by a con- 
ſtant habit of reaſoning, in ſhort, and apt ſentences, for which 
they were famous. Thus, in modern times, a laconic ſen- 
.tence, is a ſentence, ſhort but expreſſive. 
The Lacedzmonian women had great power over the 
men. A ſtranger ſaid to the wife of Leonidas, & You are the 
« only women that govern men.” —«Yes”, ſaid ſhe, & and 
« we are the only women that are the mothers of men.” 
Marriage was eſteemed honourable in Sparta, 'and celibacy 
was deſpiſed. Among them, the names old maid and old 
bachelor were ſcarcely known. A young man refuſed to rife 
up at the approach of an illuſtrious general, becauſe he never 
had been married: “ You have no children,” ſaid he, “ who 
« may <7 me the. ſame reſpect, and riſe up at my ap- 
« proach.” | oY! | | 
23 Ihe Spartans poſſeſſed a greatneſs of ſoul, rarely to be met 
with in the nations of modern times. A citizen of that re- 
public being rejected from being one of the council of three 
hundred, ſaid, & I am happy that Sparta hath found 300 ci- 
« tizens better than myſelf.” rg 0b; 28 
One of the Spartan kings being aſked, under what go- 
ernment men could live with greateſt ſafety ? anſwered, 
“ under that, where the people are neither rich nor poor y 
e where probity finds friends, and fraud finds none.“ 


| — | 
CHAP. XII. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks on the S Partan Goernment. 


WII has aſtoniſhed Hiſtorians and Philoſophers, the 
| ſtate of manners to which the Spartan Government 
refers, is more rude and barbarous than what Homer attri- 
butes to that nation in a former age. Various and ingenious 
reaſons have been aſſigned, to account for this appearance. 

Hiſorical facts explain the origin of this celcbrated republic. 
The army of the Heraclidz, when they came to recover the 
dominion of their anceſtors, was compoſed of Dorians from 
Theſſaly, the braveſt, but, at the ſame time, the moſt bar- 
barous of all the Greek tribes. The Achæans, the ancient in- 
habitauts of Laconia, were compelled to ſeek new habitations, 
V 6 while 


1333 
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white the barbarians of Theſſaly took poſſeſſion of their coun- 
try. Of all the nations which are the ſubject of hiſtorical 
record, theſe people bore the neareſt reſemblance to the rude 
American tribes. met 2 19's 1 
This furniſhes the key to the Lacedzmonian Government. 

Ariſtodemus, one of the deſcendants of Hercules, periſhed 
in the war which the Heraclidæ carried on, to regain the 
kingdom of their anceſtors, and left two ſons, who bein 
twins, and ſo exactly ſimilar, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſh - 
the one from the other, ſucceeded jointly to the kingdom of 
Laconia, which fell by lot to their father. Hence the di- 
vided royalty, and the two Kings of Sparta. 

The Kings were inveſted with great authority in war, in 
the quality of generals, In peace, they were only the two 
leading men of the ſenate, and poſſeſſed little more ppwer 
than the chief of a rude tribe. 8 
The legiſlative authority was in a great meaſure veſted in 
the ſenate, which conſiſted of twenty-eight members choſen 
at the age of ſixty, The natural aſcendant of the Elders, 
among a barbarous people, evidently ſuggeſted the idea of this 
inſtitution, © © © 70 5 

The ſeeming ſovereignty reſided in the people, as in their 
aſſemblies the election of ſenators was made, and the laſt re- 
ſolutions were taken. They approved or rejected the decree 
of the ſenate. | | 9 
Such was the conſtitution of Sparta, The kings propoſ- 
ed the buſineſs in the public aſſemblies ; the ſenate deliberated 
and reſolved; the people aſſented or refuſed. An Amerie 
can tribe, where a chief preſides, where the council of the 
aged deliberate, and the aſſembly of their people give their 
voice, is on'the eve of ſuch a conſtitution, n 

The Ephori were not ereated till an hundred-and-twenty 


CCC to curb the power of the 
enate. 


Valour is the virtue of a people in this ſtate, A 

the martial ſpirit of the Spartans was high and reſpectable. 
Abandoning the culture of the land to flaves, Sparta was a 
camp where the citizens exerciſed the trade of arms, and 
trained up ſoldiers for their country. . 
People in this deſcription, too, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
love of their country. Affection to the tribe is ſtrong among 
ſavages. A ſmall community reſembles a cluſter of friends; 
and, ſurrounded by common enemies, their attachment to 
one another has the force of a party ſpirit. Hence, when the 
Dorians ſettled in Laconia, patriotiſm became their poten. 
F 3 Private 
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Private affections were abſorbed in the public; and nature 
itſelf gave way to Sparta. 

The obſervance of the Laws, which diſtinguiſhed this 

ple, was not a compliance with the orders of individuals, 

ut a reſpect for eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and a regard for their 
country. At Sparta the manners governed. 

The Dorians, when they followed 'the ſtandard of the 
Heraclidæ, as we are informed by the excellent diſcourſe 
which Iſocrates compofed for Archidamus, agreed to the fol- 
lowing conditions: That the royalty ſhould remain with the 
deſcendants of Hercules ; but that the lands ſhould be divided 
among thoſe who drew the ſword. Hence the territory of 
Laconia was given to the Dorians, and parcelled out into 
thirty-nine thouſand ſhares, 2% 

Arts were in their rudeſt ſtate: hence the ſimplicity of 
the Spartans in their _—_ buildings, and furniture; 
e an and the faw. 

he uſe of letters was not as yet introduced, or become 
frequent ; hence the laws of Lycurgus were not committed 
to writing. ; 

The manner of life of the Spartan women, the ſevere edu- 
cation of the young, the reverence for the aged, the averſion 
to induſtry and arts, the taciturnity, the Laconic eloquence, 
we find among. the tribes that wander in the woods, and live. 
in the ſtate of nature. | | 

Thus Lycurgus, like every other legiſlator, formed his 
ſyſtem of Government from the ſtate of ſociety, eſtabliſhed 
ancient uſages into laws, and gave a direction to the current 
of the times, | 

The perpetuity of manners is not the leaft ſingular part in 
the hiſtory of this republic. A violence was committed upon 
nature, which ordains a progreſs to nations as well as to indi- 
viduals. The people were arreſted in the firſt ſtage of im- 
provement. A bold hand was put forth to that ſpring which 
1s in ſociety, and ſtopt its motion. 

The genius of the Spartans was martial. Their extraor- 
dinary valour gained them a name among nations. They 
were diſtinguiſhed from the other Greeks at the Olympic 
games. Neighbouring people applied for generals to this 
nurſery of heroes. They held the between contend- 
ing ſtates, and were at the head of the Grecian affairs for 
five hundred years. After the inſtitution of Lycurgus had 
ſhared the fate of all human things, the Lacedzmonians ran 
the career of other nations; the warlike ſpirit, however, {till 

prevailed ; 
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prevailed ; and Sparta was the laſt city in Greece which be- 
came a village in the Roman empire. K 
A free intercourſe among the ſexes in the rude ſtate of 
fociety is attended with no criminal effects. 'T wenty or thirty 
families, in an American cabin reſide together in unſuſpici- 
ous and unſuſpected innocence. But, in a more advanced 
period, the forms of modeſty are the great guardians of cha- 
ſtity. As the women had acquired an aſcendant at Sparta, 
their corruption, ſays a celebrated philoſopher , was one of 
the chief cauſes of the decline and ruin of that republic. 
Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for aggrandizement. 
While other ſtates extended their power and their dominion, 
the Spartans could not keep pace with the times. They 
had no other method, therefore, of preſerving their ancient 
influence, but by depreſſing their neighbours: hence that 


inverted ambition which appears in the latter part of their 


hiſtory. | | 
When'we contemplate the valour and patriotiſm of the La- 


cedæmonians, we view them on their moſt favourable ſide. 


Their auſtere virtue ſometimes degenerated into barbarity. 
Rigidly fevere, their hearts were not ſoftened by the milder 
virtues. Parents were authorifed, by the laws of e 
to expoſe, or to put to death, their weak children; this 
unnatural cruelty they often practiſed : with a view to ac- 
cuſtom their children to ſuffer pain, they ſcourged them ſa 
unmercifully as ſometimes to occaſion their death. | | 

On the annual celebration of a feſtival, inſtituted by Ly- 
curgus in honour of Diana Orthia, all the Spartan boys were 
whipped, until the blood ran down upon the altar of that 
cruel goddeſs, And this flagellation was performed in pre- 
ſence of the magiſtrates of the city, and under the eye of fa- 
thers and mothers ; who, inſtead of compaſſionating their 


children, _ to expire from the ſeverity of the laſhes, to 


which they fell martyrs, exhorted them to ſuffer patiently the 
diſcipline inflicted, and without ſeeming to be conſcious of 
any uneaſy ſenſation . | 

The helots, or ſlaves, who cultivated their lands, were 
treated by their unfeeling maſters, with the moſt ſavage cru- 
elty. Never was human nature ſo degraded, as in the abje& 
condition of this miſerable claſs of men, who might have en- 
vied the lot of labouring cattle. As if their dog's-ſkin cap, 
and ſheep-ſkin veſt, had not been ſufficient to remind them 
ef their ſervile ſtate, they were compelled to ſubmit, once 


® Ariſtotle, + Cicero, 
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day, 
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a-day, to a certain number of ſtripes, without having de- 
ſerved them from their imperious maſters. They were pro- 
hibited every thing liberal or manly, and every thing humi- 

iating, and even debaſing, was commanded them. A ſtatel 
figure, or graceful mien if diſcovered in any of their yo 
men, was equal to a ſentence of death. The ill-fated 5 
was inſtantly diſpatched, and his maſter was fined for too 
much indulgence. | 5 225 

The Helots, in a word, were at once the ſlaves of the 
public and of private perſons. They were accordingly lent 
in common ; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one 
might wantonly puniſh them for the ſmalleſt fault, and to an 
degree, as they had no power of claiming the protection of 
the laws. | 
Me muſt not, however, aſcribe to the diſciplined. inhu- 
manity of the Spartans all the cruelties practiſed upon the 
wretched Helots. Some of theſe may be imputed to a radi- 
cal defect in the political arrangements of Lycurgus, rather 
than to the auſterity of life impoſed by his inſtitutions, 

If Government has an influence upon manners, ſo man- 
ners have an influence upon Government. The ſevere 
laws of Lycurgus, being ſuited to the auſterity of Spartan 
manners, made them conformable to them. The manners 
of the Athenians were of a milder caſt; having a taſte for 
pleaſure, and unſtable for want of fixed principles, a bad 
ſyſtem of laws could not make them better. Such was the 
coitraſt, between thoſe two celebrated republics. Spartan ſe- 
verity often degenerated into cruelity ; whilft the Athenians, 
humane, polite, gentle and ingenious, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by glorious actions, and noble works. The people of Sparta 
treated the Helots with great barbarity; the citizens of Athens 
behaved to their ſlaves with ſo much humanity, that ſervants 


in modern times, cannot be better treated, than they were, 


CHAP, XII. 


Of the Olympic Games, and the Conqueſt of the Meſſpnians,— 
Of the Uſurpation Piſſtratus.— Of the battle of Mara- 


on 


r 
T HE Olympic were of early date, It is ſaid, that 
they were ft inſtituted by Pelops, at Elis, a city of 
Peloponneſus, in Greece, about fifty years after the deluge of 
Deucalion; and that, two centuries after, they were _ 
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by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter. Others, with greater cer- 
tainty, give the primary inſtitution, or, at leaſt, the re- 
eſtabliſhment of them, to the Heraclidz, the poſterity of 
Hercules, who had returned into Greece, and were become 
maſters of the moſt conſiderable provinces, when they in- 
ſtituted theſe games in honour of their common progenitor, 
in the year bales Chriſt'776, _ | | 
They derived their name from Jupiter Olympius, to whom 
they were dedicated, or rather from their being celebrated at 
Olympia, a city in Elis. Whateyer might be their firſt in- 
ſtitution, they were conſidered as the moſt public feſtival of 
Greece, were celebrated every fifth year, and continued for 
five days; during which time, wreſtling, boxing, quoits, 
racing, and other manly exerciſes were publicly performed with 
the greateſt s Victory in theſe games was attended 
with extraordinary applauſe; the victors were crowned with 
garlands of olive, their names were enrolled in the public re- 
cords, and their perſons held in the higheſt eſteem. And in- 
deed, fo great regard was paid to this national feſtival, that 
the Greeks began a new period, or calculation of time, from 
the firſt e which, in a regular ſucceſſion, continued 
0 


to the birth of our Saviour; who, according to the 
opinion of . N writers, was born in the fourth year 
of the 193 Olympiad, and in the year of the world 3984. 
About forty years after the eſtabliſhment of the Olympic 
mes, a war broke out between the Lacedzmonians, or 
partans, and their neighbours, the Meſſenians, The pre- 
tence of quarrel was an affront offered to ſomè young women 
of Sparta, in a ſacrifice of the Meſſenians. is war con- 
tinued with equal ſucceſs for twenty years without any 
material interruption, till at length the Meſſenians, Wers 
conquered. Ithome, their chief city, was demoliſhed after 4 
ſiege of five months; and they ſubmitted to the Lacedæmonians 
upon ſuch terms, as the conquerors pleaſed to impoſe. One 
chief article was, that they ſhould till their ground, and 
annually fend, one half of the increaſe to Sparta. At length, 
after groaning under the ſevere treatment of their new maſters 
for near forty years, the Meſſenians, at the inſtigation of 
Ariſtomedes, a young man of extraordinary courage, at- 
tempted to throw of the yoke, and regain their liberty.” 
This ſecond war was carried on with doubtful ſucceſs for 
almoſt eighteen years, when Ariſtomedes was killed by the 
| Spartans, and the Meſſenians retired into Sicily. Here they 
incorporated themſelves with the inhabitants, and built a new * 


city, from them named Meſſene, 8 we | 
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In the time of Solon, the celebrated Athenian legiſlator, 
Athens was divided into three parties. The inhabitants of 
the mountains, headed by Piſiſtratus, ſtruggled for democracy; 
thoſe of the plains, who. were the moſt opulent, contended for 
an oligarchy * ; the third party, who lived on the ſea coaſt, 
having wealth unequally Actributed among them, deſired a 
mixed government. From theſe various claims, and the 
ſtruggles of each party for their rights, or for power, the in- 
ſtitutions of Solon aroſe. 

Piliſtratus, who uſurped the ſovereign authority, during 
the abſence of Solon, ruled the ſtate with great moderation. 
He was gentle in the ex2rciſe of that power which he had 
> uf tr He confirmed the laws of Solon, and held him in 

e higheſt veneration, though he could never prevail on 
him to return to his country. He adorned Athens with many 
noble ediſices, particularly the temple of the Pythian Apollo. 
He alſo laid the foundation of the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, and was the firſt Prince that built a library for public 
uſe, The world is indebted alſo to him for the works of 
Homer, which he ordered to be collected together, and 
' digeſted into the order they now appear. But, notwithſtand- 
ing he was beloved by the people, the power of faction in- 
terrupted his Government, and he was frequently obliged to 
leave his country, 

After a reign of ſeventeen years, from his laſt eſtabliſhment 
in power, he was ſucceeded by his ſons, Hippias and Hip-. 
parchus, who jointly ſhared the ſupreme authority, and 
governed with great moderation and harmony for about four - 
teen years, . 

Hipparchus, as the elder, enjoyed the chief authority. He 
inherited his father's love of letters. He planted and walled 
in the academy for the uſe of the philoſophers; kept the poet 
Simonides always near his perſon, and ſent a galley to bring 
Anacreon to Athens. 

Having abuſed his power, he was ſlain in a conſpira- 
cy by Harmodius -and Ariſtogiton. Hippias, in revenge 
of his brother's death, from a mild and gentle ruler, became 
a moſt cruel and inhuman tyrant; and, about four years after, 
he was compelled to relinquiſh the government. The Lacedæ- 
monians made a deſcent upon Attica, and defeated the tyrant 
with his hoſt. Hippias reſigned the ſovereignty and fled, 
He implored the aſſiſtance of Artaphenes, the governor of 
Sardis. The Satrap, delighted with an opportunity of re- 


A government in the hands of a few rich citizens. 


ducing 
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ducing, under the power of his maſter, the city of Athens, 
which might open the way to the conqueſt of Greece, per- 
ſuaded Darius to ſummon the Athenians to replace him on 
the throne. The Athenians returned an abſolute refuſal to 
his demands. The retreat of Hippias to Aſia was the origin 
of the wars between the Greeks and Perſians. — 

Upon the departure of Hippias the Athenians returned to 
their ancient conſtitution, and re- eſtabliſned popular govern- 
ment. The change was beneficial; and, on * diſlolution 
of the tyranny, the Athenians became a great people they 
ſeemed rather inſpired than taught. Improved by viciſſitude, 
and ſharpened, not benumbed, by the oppreſſion of power, 
they diſplayed all the wiſdom of counſel on the firſt emer- 
gency, and all the energy of action in their firſt enterprize. 
The outſet of a republic is always marked with peculiar 
force and vigour. The mind, liberated from oppreſſion, 
ſprings with elaſticity and ardour to every object of activity. 

he people feel their new ſituation; they graſp from ſenti- 
ment what afterwards they ſupport by — 5 The ſpirit of 
patriotiſm catches and pervades the whole community. 

When Hippias took refuge in Aſia, Darius, the ſon of 
Hyftaſpes, fat upon the Perſian throne. By the perſuaſion of 
his governors on the Grecian coaſt, he iſſued orders to the 
Athenians to receive Hippias into their city, and ſubmit to 
his authority, The Athenians refuſed with diſdain, and 
wiſhed for an opportunity to expreſs their reſentment. 

The: cities of Ionia had been conquered by Cræſus, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Lydia, and with Lydia fell into 
the hands of the Perſians. Ariſtagoras, the governor of 
Miletus, having incurred the diſpleaſure of his Lord, per- 
ſuaded the Ionians to revolt; the Athenians joined them; 
and, having failed into the leſſer Aſia, they laid waſte the 
Perſian territories, and ſet fire to Sardis. 

Darius, informed of this event, ſwore a folemn oath, that 
he would take vengeance on the Greeks, and gave orders to 
one of his attendants, to repeat daily, in his hearing, 
« Remember the Athenians.” 

The Perſians ſoon quelled the revolt of the Tonians ; but 
the great object of Darius was an expedition into Greece. 
An army of an hundred thouſand men was ſent againſt the 
Athenians ; but, though all Greece was intereſted in the 
cauſe, only a thouſand Platzans came to their affiſtance. The 
Lacedzmonians, though they had marched an hundred and ten 
miles in three days, were too late for the 3 
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and could only congratulate the deliverers of their common 
country on the victory of Marathon. 

Before the engagement, all the men that could be muſtered, 
appeared ſo r to the force of the enemy, that the 
Athenians found it difficult to determine, whether they ought 
to meet the Perſian army in the field, or reſt their ſafety on 
the defence of their capital. | ; 

That momentous queſtion, which ſeems to have divided 
the aſſembly of the people, as well as the council of ſtate, 
was ultimately decided by the arguments of Miltiades, one 
of the ten generals appointed by the republic, to command 
the levies of the ten tribes, into which the Athenians were 
divided, and whoſe zeal for the independency of Greece 
had been always conſpicuous. « Depend not upon your 
« walls,” ſaid he, “ for freedom or ſafety. Many are the 
4 hardſhips of ſiege, and many the accidents to which it is 
&« liable. The temptations to treachery are ſtrong, and the 
« ſlighteſt neglect of duty may occaſion ſurpriſe. But ſhould 
& you eſcape theſe, other dangers await you. The ſpirits of 
d men ſink, under the preſſure of famine ; and their courage 
i flackens when they are confined to particular poſts ; embody 
& therefore, your citizens, boldly lead them forth againſt the 
« barbarian hoſt ; and patriotiſm and emulation, animatin 
4 valour, will convince you, that victory does not 47 
* 3 numbers &. | 
The- opinion of Miltiades was adopted as the reſolution 

of the ſtate; and he and his colleagues conducted to the 
kcights of Marathon nine thouſand free Athenians, and pro- 
bably an equal number of armed ſlaves; and fortified their 
camps with branches of trees, as a 1 _ the enemy's 
cavalry, There they were joined by the brave and faithful 
Platzans ; the whole compoſing an army of about Wes 
thouſand men. The Perfian army, according to the mo 
moderate computation +, conſiſted of one hundred thouſand 
infantry, and ten thouſand cavalry. The appearance of fo 
my a body of men accuſtomed to conquer, and whoſe name 

ad every where ſpread terror, renewed the apprehenſions of 
the Athenian generals, and made them heſitate in regard to 
the propriety of giving battle. 

As ſoon as it was r that they ſhould hazard an 
immediate action, the Athenians and Platæans intrepidly 
quitted the heights of Marathon, on which they had been 
encamped, and fearlefsly marched down, under the conduct of 
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a leader, whom they believed deſtined by heaven to fave 
Greece from Barbarian ſlavery. Nor did they halt, when the 
reached the plain, but ran to meet the haughty invaders wi! 
the ardour of men, determined to conquer or periſh, The 
body of the Athenian citizens, headed by the Polymarch, 
occupied the right wing of the army; the Platzans, the left; 
and the armed ſaves, ſupported by the levies of two Athe- 
nian tribes, under Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, formed the 
centre. Mittiades was every where preſent, | 
Ihe Perſian generals, when they ſaw the Greeks advanc- 
ing with ſuch impetuous ſpeed, againſt a great army diſpoſed 
in order of battle, conſidered them as men ignorant of mili- 
tary diſcipline ; and who, in a fit of deſpair, were ruſhing 
upon certain deſtruction; eſpecially as they had neither ca- 
valry nor archers, But they ſoon had occaſion to diſcover 
their miſtake. Miltiades, who was acquainted with the arms, 
and the manner of fighting, both of the Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, had deſired the Athenians to advance with rapidity ; in 
order to awaken that enthuſiaſm of valour, which ſpreading 
from rank to rank, and growing in its progreſs, as fire is in- 
flamed by the wind, becomes itreſiſtible ; as well as to avoid 
the miſſile weapons of the enemy. - 

The troops under Milliades, being accuſtomed, like all 
the Greeks from their infancy to the uſe of arms, were ex- 
pert in every military evolution; and their bodies, toned by 
gymnaſtic exerciſe, had acquired a degree of ſtrength and 
agility, which made up in force what they wanted in num- 
bers. The battle of Marathon was accordingly fierce and 
obſtinate. The Athenian general, in extending his two wings 
ſo as to preſent a front equal to that of the enemy, had been 
under the neceflity of weakening his centre; which, after a 
violent ſtruggle, was broken by the enemy's main body, 
compoſed chiefly of Perſian infantry: But his two wings de- 
feated thoſe of the Perſian army; and, judiciouſly avoiding 
purſuit, cloſed upon the victorious main body, which they 
alſo defeated, and purſued with great ſlaughter to the fleet on 
the coaſt, Six thouſand three hundred of the Barbarians 
were ſlain, and ſeven of their ſhips were taken. Of the 
Athenians fell one hundred and ninety-two; among whom 
were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. | 

By this defeat of the enemy, the Athenians delivered their 
country from a foreign yoke; and Hippias being Alain, they 
recovered their liberty, about eighty years after they had been 
deprived of it by Piſiſtratus, and in the year before Chrift _ 
492. Ariſtides and Themijtocles greatly diſtinguiſhed them- 
| ſelves 
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ſelves on this occaſion ; but the chief honour of the day was 
aſcribed to the valour and conduct of Miltiades. The Athe- 
nians, tranſported with joy for ſo ſignal a victory, preſented 
the Platzans with the freedom of their city, erected monu- 
ments of honour to the 1 of thoſe who fell in battle, 
and gave Mikiaks, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, all poſſible 
marks of gratitude and reſpect. 

On this defeat, the Perſians fled to their ſhips with great 
precipitation. Juſtin relates in this action a remarkable in- 
ſtance of bravery in Cynægirus, an Athenian ſoldier, who, 
after a great flaughter of the enemy in the field of battle, pur- 
ſued them to their ſhips, and ſeizing a galley full of Perſians, 
held it with his right hand till it was chopped off; he then 
ſeized it with his left, and when he had loſt that alſo, he 
held the ſhip with his teeth, and, mangled as he was, detained 
it till he expired. The ſame author relates, that the Perſians 
loſt two hundred thouſand men in this battle, and by ſhip- 
wreck. © The news of this great victory was carried to 
Athens by Eucles, who, covered with wounds, ran into the 
firſt houſe he came to, declared the victory, and expired im- 
mediately. | 

The victory which the Greeks obtained in this celebrated 
battle, diſſipated the terror of the Perſian name, taught them 
to know their own ſtrength, and inſpired them with an ethu- 
ſiaſm for war. 


C HAP. XIV. 
Character of Ariſtides and Themiflocles. 
VENTFUL and alarming times are the period in which 


great men make their appearance. 

The favour of the Athenians, after the death of that illuf- 
trious captain, was divided between Ariſtides and Themiſto- 
cles; two younger men, who. had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the field of Marathon, by their valour and conduct, and 
who both poſſeſſed great talents, for civil as well as military 
affairs, Theſe two candidates, for the lead in the govern- 
ment of Athens, were however perſons of very different cha- 
rafters. Ariſtides was a man of auſtere manners, inflexible 
2 and incorruptible — ; ſtudious of deſerving, 
ut above courting popularity. Though only a citizen of 
ſmall fortune, he leaned toward the ariſtocratical part of the 
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eonflitution; not from any deſire of lording it over his fellow 


citizens, but from a conviction, founded on the moſt perfect 
knowledge of the adminiſtration of the republic, that the 
popular aſſembly was now more than a balance for the ſenate 
and the Areopagus, two higher branches of the political ſyſtem, 

 Themiſtocles was a man of leſs rigid morals, and lefs ſin- 
cere patriotiſm, than Ariſtides. He was more ambitious of 
public favour, than zealous for the public good ; and, in or- 
der to acquire popularity, and procure the emplo of 
the ſtate, he did not ſcruple to pervert juſtice, make uſe 
of bribes. But if inferior to his rival in virtue, he was ſupe- 
rior in abilities. He was an eloquent orator, an expert ge- 
neral, a conſummate politician; and the better to — 
meaſures in the popular aſſembly, he affected to foſter the 
democratical ſpirit of the people. His memory was tenaci- 
ous, his judgment clear, and his genius penetrating. Hence 
he ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries, if not all mankind, in ready 
recollection, deciſion, and foreſight ; in the faculty of taking 
advantage of preſent circumſtances, whether as a ſtateſman 
or a commander, and in conjecturing juſtly concerning future 
events. Nor was he leſs diſtinguiſhed by his ſingular acute- 
neſs, in diſcerning the ſtrength or the weakneſs of arguments 
on the moſt intricate ſubjects, how little ſoever ſuch debates 
might have hitherto engaged his attention; and of piving the 
aſcendant to which ever ſide he inclined, while he ſeemed 
only to abet what was incontrovertibly right. 

The oppoſite characters of theſe two extraordinary men, 
and their oppoſite lines in politics, made them divide upon all 
public queſtions. The eloquence, the addrefs, and popular 
arguments of 'Themiſtocles generally fwayed the aſſembly of 
the people. He accordingly obtained the chief command of 
the naval force of Athens, and was inveſted with very ex- 
tenſive powers. But the ſound underſtanding, the blameleſs 
manners, the benevolent difpoſition, and unbending probi 
of Ariſtides, gave a ſtandard weight to his character, which 
balanced all the ſplendid qualities of his rival, in the eſtimation 
of the more reſpectable citizens, 

This upright ſenator had been choſen archon the year af- 
ter the battle of Marathon; in conſequence, as may be con- 
jectured, of his gallant behaviour in the battle, and his ap- 
proved honeſty in the care of the ſpoil, which he had been 
appointed to guard. Ariſtides diſcharged the office of archon, 
the higheſt magiſtracy in the ſtate, and every other civil em- 
e he had filled, with ſuch wiſdom and integrity, that 
he obtained the ſurname of 7u/?, the moſt honourable 2 

tion 
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lation that can be given to any hu being, and to hielt 
no man ſeems ever to have been better entitled. 

But the reputation of Ariſtides for the godlike virtue of 
Juſtice proved his misſortune. The people of Athens had 
ſuch confidence in his ſolid judgment, and impartial decrees, 
from his admirable conduct while in office, that they reſorted 
to him for arbitration, in private life ; and in ſuch numbers, 
that the courts of law were overawed by his equitable- deci- 
ſions, and in a manner deſerted, - The pride of the Athenian 
magiſtrates was hurt, and their choler rouſed, at ſuch prepon- 
derating perſonal influence, And Themiſtocles blew theſe 
diſcontents into a flame, that deſtroyed the credit of his rival, 

After returning from a naval expedition, in the courſe of 
which he had humbled the Corcyreans, and acquired for the 
Athenians the undiſputed empire of the Ægean ſea, that ſuc=- 
ceſsful commander amuſed his friends and-the populace with 
theatrical entertainments, and other public ſpectacles. Mean- 
while he made it be ſecretly whiſpered among them, that 
Ariſtides, by drawing to his own arbitration, the deciſion 
all cauſes, had eſtabliſhed, though without the aſſiſtance of 
guards, a tyranny over the minds of his fellow citizens, The 
alarm ſpread from the capital to the country ; and the people, 
crowding from all quarters to Athens, baniſhed Ariſtides by 
the Oftraciſm *, _ oY | 

The firm behaviour of Ariſtides, on this trying occaſion, 
was worthy of his virtuous and ſteady character. When, 
the people were inſcribing the names on the ſhells, which 
were to determine his exile, an illiterate countryman came. 
to the envied ſenator, and giving him a ſhell, deſired him to 
write Ariſtides upon it. Surprized at the requeſt, he aſked 
the fellow, if Ariſtides had ever injured him “ No,” an- 
ſwered he, “ nor do I ſo much as know his perſon ; but it 
« grieves me to hear him every where called the Zu/t.” Ariſ- 
tides cooly wrote his own name upon the ſhell, and returned 
it, without making any reply. And when he quitted Athens, 
in ſubmiſſion to his ſentence of exile, he lifted up his hands 
toward heaven, and patriotically prayed, that the Athenians. 
might neyer ſee the day, which ſhould make them remem- 
ber Ariſtides. | | 
The expulſion of this truly good and great man, left full 

ſcope for the ambition, and enterprizing ſpirit of Themiſto- 
cles. And, fortunately for Athens, that ambition was di- 
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rected in a line; which, in her then circumſtances, was cqual- 
ly conſiſtent with her glory and ſafety. | 


CHAP. Xv. 


The Battles of Thermopyle and. Salamis. — De Retreat of 
Aerxesn.— The Battles of Platæa and Mycale. 


HE defeat of. the Perſians, at the battle of Marathon, 
gave ſome years reſpite to Greece. Darius, however, 
prepared for a ſecond attempt; but, dying in the midft of his 
reat preparations, he left the proſecution of his deſign to his - 
fon Xerxes. This prince in revenge of his father's diſgrace, 
and prompted by the ſons of Hippias, reſolved on a new 
deſcent upon Greece, contrary to the advice of his uncle 
Artabanus, who repreſented to him the power and bravery 
of the Grrecians, and the hazard of his ſucceſs, 

Xerxes, however, fixed in his reſolution, employed four 
years in preparing for this expedition, and drained his do- 
minions, and all other countries that had dependance on him, 
to raiſe an army ſuitable to his undertaking. At the loweſt 
computation, hiſtorians make his army to conſiſt of feven 
hundred thouſand foot, and eighty thouſand horſe, with a 
feet alſo of more than forty thouſand gallies and five hundred 
thouſand men, In order more readily to effect his paſla 
into Europe, Xerxes laid a bridge acroſs the Helleſpont, 
where it was about a mile over. - The bridge being broken 
down by tempeſtuous weather, he cut off the heads of the 
workmen, and ordered the ſea to be whipped to command its 
future ſubjection. He afterwards effected the paſſage by a 
new bridge of boats, joined together by chains, and landed 


his whole army in ſeven days and nights. 


* 


The Grecians, alarmed at theſe preparations of the Perſians, 
laid aſide all private quarrels between themſelves. The 
Lacedæmonians, in defence of their common liberty, and 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, with an army of fix thouſand men, 
poſlefled himſelf of the ſtraits of Thermopylz, a narrow pals ' 
which divided Theſſaly from the reſt of Greece, After a 
go laughter on both ſides, Leonidas, with three hundred 
elect Spartans, diſputed the paſſage with twenty thouſand of 
the enemy; till, by the ſuperior number of the Perſians, 
* were overpowered, and fell among vaſt heaps of the 
Vor. I. 'G laughtered 
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Naughtered enemy, leaving behind them the example of an 
ntrepidity never known before. 

Xerxes, though he had forced this paſſage, was more in- 
clined to puſh his fortune by ſea, In this enterprize he was 
alſo bravely reſiſted by the Grecians at Artemiſium, a ſea 
port in Eubæa; but, notwithſtanding the fingular reſolution 
and vigour of the Grecians, both by ſea and land, Xerxes, 
three months after his paſſage into Europe, made himſelf 
' maſter of Athens, and laid it in aſhes, 

Theſe ſtorms, however, were ſoon blown over ; and the 
Grecians, animated by the wiſdom and courage of Themiſ- 
tocles and Ariftides, obtained a complete victory over the 
Perſian fleet at Salamis, an iſland near the coaſt of Attica. 
Forty Grecian ſhips are ſaid to have been ſunk, or rendered 
unfit for ſervice; and two hundred fail of the Barbarian 
fleet periſhed in this engagement. The Grecian ſeamen 
ſaved themſelves by ſwimming ; but moſt of the Barbarians, 
being leſs ſkilled in that art, and having no place of refuge, 
ſhared the ſame fate with their ſhips, being literally buried in 
the waves. | 

The confederated Greeis, however, made no diſtant pur- 

ſuit. Satisfied with their victory, they employed themſelves in 
collecting the wreck that floated on the coalt of Salamis, and 
in preparing for a new engagement. 
| he lefeat at Salamis occaſioned great confuſion in the 

councils of the Perſian monarch, as it utterly deranged his 
meaſures. After deliberating what courſe he ſhould purſue, 
he reſolved to return into Aſia; and, as a prelude to ſuch a 
return, he ordered his flzet, during the enſuing night, to 

uit the coaſt of Attica, and ſail to the Helleſpont; left the 
Greeks ſhould break down his bridges, and cut off his 
retreat. Ihis reſolution was taken in concert with Mar- 
donius, who had never placed much confidence in the fleet. 

The diſappointed monarch having conducted the whole 
body of his forces into Theflaly, Mardonius there ſelected 
three hundred thouſand of the flower of his army; with the 
exception cf the Immortal Band, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
Perſian foot, perpetually kept full, and commanded by Hy- 
darnes, who iaſiſted on accompanying his ſovereign with that 
body of guards. 

rom Theſſaly, where Mardonius propoſed to take up his 
winter quarters, Xerxes proſecuted his march to the Helleſ- 
pont. "There he found his fleet ready to receive him. In 
his march he was attended by ſixty thouſand of the troops of 


Mardonius, under Artabanus, who led them ſpeedily back 
toward 
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toward Theſſaly. The king embarked on board the fleet 
with the remains of his army; his bridges over the Helleſ- 
pont having been ſhattered by ſtorm. He was quickly landed 
at Abydos, to the great joy of his Oriental ſubjects, to whom 
his life was peculiarly dear. Little ſolicitous about the ſucceſs 
of his ambitious enterprize, they were chiefly anxious for his 
perſonal ſafety. From Seſtos he marched to Sardis; and 
there kept his court, until the fate of the army under Mar- 
donius was determined, when he returned to Suſa. 

Such was the ſpirit of the Greeks, and ſo well did they 
know, that “ wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that 
« wanting liberty even virtue mourns, and looks around for 
u happineſs in vain.” But though the Perſian war concluded 
gloriouſly for the Greeks, it is, in a great meaſure, to this 
war that the ſubſequent misfortunes of the nation are to be 
attributed. The battles, in which they ſuffered the loſs of 
ſo many brave men, were not the moſt deſtructive ; but thoſe, 
in which they acquired an immenſity of Perſian gold. It was 
not their lai ſo many hardſhips in the courſe of the war, 
but their connexions with the Perſians, after the concluſion 
of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined 
the moſt virtuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. 
The Greeks became haughty after their vitories. Delivered 
from the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one 
another. Their quarrels were fomented by Perſian gold, of 
which they acquired enough to make them defirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnehan war, in which the 
Athenians and Lacedæmonians acted as principals, and drew 
after them the other ſtates of Greece, 

Mardonius, as above mentioned, having taken up his 
quarters in Theſſaly, and the confines of Macedonia, pre- 
pared to proſecute the war with vigour, and entered into 
Athens, ten months after Xerxes had firſt taken it. But his 
numerous army was entirely defeated at the battle of Platza, 
in the year before Chriſt 479. Mardonius himſelf was killed ; 
and it is related, that of the three hundred and fifty thouſand 
Perſians who came into the field, there eſcaped ſcarce three 
thouſand, beſides forty thouſand who fled. 

In that part of the battle, where Mardonius, mounted on a 
white horſe, fought at the head of a thouſand Perſians, all 
choſen men, the Greeks were vigorouſly puſhed, and many 
Lacedæmonians ſunk in death. And, indeed, while he re- 
mained alive, the Spartans could with difficulty keep their 
ground; but when he fell, —_ contending for — 
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and the brave troops that guarded his perſon were broken, all 
the Perſians turned their backs and fled. | 

Mardonius was the braveſt * of all the Perſian generals. 
If he had been properly ſupported by the other leaders, he 
would have probably ſubjected Greece to the Perſian 
dominion. His death, therefore, may be regarded as the 
greateit event in the annals of liberty. 4 

The flight of the Perſians proved a ſignal to the whole 
Barberian army. When they ſaw the forces of that conquer- 
| ing nation reuted, they abandoned the field without ſtriking 
a blow. 

Thus Greece was freed from the invaſion of an army, 
which for two years had over-run their country, and Athens 
was 2gain reſtored to her ancient government and renown. 

On the fame day that the battle of Platæa was fought, the 
Grecians burnt the Perſian fleet in the harbour of Mycale, a 
promontory of Ionia, Upon this double defeat, . 
finding it impoſſible to retrieve ſo great misfortunes, retired 
farther into the country; and, leading a life of indolence and 
luxury, was at laſt murdered by his own ſoldiers. He was 
ſucceeded in the throne of Perha by his fon Artaxerxes. 
| It may be here proper to notice what hf (I hiſtorian 

ſays on this event: «That whatever ſucceſsful attempts 
« Xerxes, or his ſucceſſors, made in other parts, the Perſians, 
« after this def-at at Mycale, did never act offenſively againſt 
« Greece. And though the Perſian kingdom continued 
« many years after, and with the character of the 22 
« empire of the known world, her greatneſs conſiſted rather 
« in riches and extent of territory, than any memorable 
« atchievements; and the continuance of it was chiefly owin 
« to thoſe inteſtine broils among the Grecians, which divert 
them from puſhing on their conqueſts in Aſia 4,” 

Themiſtocles was now looked upon as the common de- 
liverer of Greece. He received the higheſt marks of honour 
and eſteem for his wiſdom and valour, in the ſervice of his 
country. The walls of Athens were rebuilt, and nothing 
was omitted, either by ſea or land, which might not only 
ſecure the Athenians from foreign invaſion, but alſo fix their 
dominion at home. "This gave no ſmall umbrage to the 
Laced:exmonians, who concluded, “ That if a city when it 
« lay in ruins, could do ſuch wonders, what might it not 
a: aire to, when it was fortified ?” | 
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Ariſtides alſo, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices to 
the commonwealth, was raiſed to the dignity of Archon. 
Cimon, ſon of Miltiades, a favourite of Ariftides, ſucceeded 
him in the adminiſtration of public affairs, and entirely de- 
2ated the whole Perſian fleet at the mouth of the river Eu- 
rymedon in Pamphylia. He ſunk and deſtroyed upwards of 
three hundred of the enemy's ſhips; and before the blood of 
this engagement was wiped off, Cimon dreſſed the chief of 
his men in Perſian habits, landed. them on the ſhore, and 
entirely routed the Perſian forces. The great booty he ac- 
quired in this expedition, was employed, on his return home, 
in raiſing the public buildings of Athens. Thus did Cimon 
obtain two complete victories, which may be faid to ſurpaſs 
thoſe of Salamis and Platza, being both gained the ſame day, 
and by the ſame men. He afterwards took eighty fail of 
Pheœnicians; who, ignorant of their defeat, were coming up 
to the aſſiſtance of the Perſians. Upon this a peace was 
concluded between the Grecians and Perſians, extremely 
honourable to the former, who now became maſters of the 
greater part of the iſlands in the Ægean ſea. 
Cimon took a more certain road to popularity, than either 
Ariſtides or Themiſtocles. Inſtead of deſpiſing money like 
the former, or hoarding it like the latter, unleſs when ex- 
pended on fome e Far public ſpectacle, he paid a pru- 
dent attention to wealth, but without diſcovering any marks 
of rapacity; and being enriched by the Peritan ſpoils, he 
revived the ancient ſpirit of hoſpitality. He kept a public 
table, if not for all the Athenians, at leaſt for his partizans; 
and, being naturally of a ſocial diſpoſition, he drank deep 
with his gueſts *, „He got riches,” ſaid one of his friends, 
« to uſe them; and he uſed them ſo, as to be honoured on 
« their account.” Though Cimon, however, in his con- 
vivial meetings, might ſometimes exceed the bounds of tem- 
perance, his generous hoſpitality did not lead him to neglect 
the ſervice of his country. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of the internal Diviſions of Greece, the Peloponneſian War 
4 and the Surrender of Athens to the r : 


HE great ſucceſs of Cimon, at the river Eurymedon, 

gave new luſtre to his already popular and heroic cha- 
racter. Athens, enriched and adorned with the Perſian ſpoils, 
proſecuted, under his liberal adminiſtration, new ſchemes of 
wealth, of glory, and ambition. Commerce, conqueſt, and 
colonization, equally occupied her views; and being now 
unrivalled miſtreſs of the Grecian ſeas, ſhe rapidly preſſed 
forward in her nzval career, | 

The firſt object that engaged the ayidity of the Athenians 
was a territory on the coaſt of IThrace, containin gold 
mines. That territory belonged to the iſland of I haſus; 
and ſome diſpute having ariſen with the Thaſians, concerning 
the trade to thoſe coaſts, they withdrew themſelves from the 
maritime league, Cimon ſeized this occaſion of quarrel to 
aſſemble the confederate fleet; failed to the refractory iſland; 

- defeated the Thaſian ſquadron, and diſembarked a ſtron 
body of forces. But the Thaſians after loſing a battle on land, 
took refuge within their walls, and made an obſtinate reſiſtance, 

After having ſuſtained a ſiege for three years, they ſurren- 
dered. The terms were, “ That the Thaſians ſhould level 
« their walls; give up their armed ſhips ; pay to the naval 
« confederacy, and to Athens as the head of that confedera- 
& cy, the whole arrears of their ſtipulated contribution for 
« the public ſervice : furniſh their proportion punctually in 
future, and quit all pretenſions to their territory on the 
«K continent, and to the mines.“ 

Inteſtine diviſions, however, again diſturbed the quiet of 
Greece; for whilſt the Athenians conquered their common 
enemy, the envy of their neighbours, eſpecially the Lacedæ- 
monians, increaſed, many provinces alſo revolted from the 
dominion of Athens, and a general battle was fought between 
the Spartans and the Athenians at Coronea in Bœotia, with 

reat change of fortune on both ſides, in the year before 
2hriſt 470. At length all parties being tired, peace was again 
concluded between Athens and Sparta for thirty years, in 
which the allies on both ſides were alſo included. 

Pericles, who was chief in the command of the Athenian 
army, improved bis intereſt with the people, beautified the 
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city, and exhibited public feaſts ; he alſo repaired the temple 
of Minerva, which had been burnt by the Perſians; and 
Athens became the admiration of ſtrangers, and the envy of 
her neighbours. | 

Pericles embraced every political occaſion to exalt the 
power of Athens, and weaken that of r xe at the ſame 
time that he employed the forces of the ſtate in naval expe- 
ditions. 

While Athens was flouriſhing under the adminiſtration of 
Pericles, in all the uſeful and ornamental arts, a war broke 
out between the Samians and Mileſians concerning Priene. 
The Mileſians having been worſted in the hoſtile competi- 
tion, had recourſe to the Athenians, to whom they grievouſſy 
complained againſt the Samians, In this tomplaint ſome 
private citizens of Samos joined; ſeemingly diſſatisfied with 
the predominance of the ariſtocratical party in the govern- 
ment of that city and ifland. The Athenians, therefore putting 
to ſea with a conſiderable fleet, landed upon Samos, where 
they eſtabliſhed a democracy; and exacted from the Samians 
fifty boys, and an equal number of grown men, as hoſtages, 

hefe | hoſtages the Athenians depoſited at Lemnos. And, 
on the departure of their fleet from Samos, they left a garri- 
ſon in the capital, to ſecure the obedience of the iſland. But 
a body of Samians, who would not ſubmit to the new form 
of government, and who had fled to the continent, having 
gained the confidence of the moſt powerful citizens of Samos, 
and the friendſhip of Piſſuthnes, the Perſian governor of Sar- 
dis, paſſed over by night into their native city. They firſt 
directed their efforts againſt the popular party, and got a 
majority of them ſecured through ariſtocratical influence, 
T key next conveyed away, by ſtealth, the Samian 3 
from Lemnos; then openly revolted, and delivered the Athe- 
nian garriſon, with its ofticers, to Piſſuthnes. Elated with 
this ſucceſs, the Samians prepared to renew the war againſt 
Miletus; the Byzantines having joined them, in their reſiſt- 
ance to the authority of Athens, | 

The Athenians were no ſooner informed of that revolt 
and its conſequences, than they ſent againſt Samos a fleet of 
ſixty gallies. But a diviſion of ſixteen ſail was detached for 
other ſervices; ſome to lie off the coaſt of Caria, and ob- 
ſerve the motions of a Phoenician ſquadron, and others 'to 
ſteer for Chios and Leſbos, and there give a ſummons for 
aid, The remaining forty ſail, commanded by Pericles and 
nine colleagues, gave battle, near the iſle of ia, to the 
Samian fleet, conſiſting of ſeventy ſail, twenty of which had 
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land forces on board, and gained a ſignal victory. The Samian 


fleet was then on its way from Miletus. Twenty fail after. 
ward arrived from Athens, to reinforce the fleet under Peri. 
cles, and twenty- five from Chios and Leſbps, Encouraged 
by this acceſſion of ſtrength, the Athenians and their allies 
landed on the iſland of Samos, diſcomfited the Samians in 
battle, inveſted their capital by land, and at the fame time 
blocked it up by ſea. But Pericles withdrew ſixty fail of the 
confederate fleet from this ſervice, and ſteered with all ex- 
pedition fer the coaſt of Caria, on being informed that a 
Phcenician fleet was coming to the relief of Samos. 

During the abſence of the Athenian naval commander, the 
Samians manned their fleet; quitted the harbour, ſunk the 
ſhips ſtationed to guard it, and defeated all thoſe that at- 
tempted to oppoſe them. Having thus victoriouſly accom- 
pliſhed taeir purpoſes, by beating off the confederate fleet, 
they remained maſters of their own haven for fourtcen days; 
during which time they made what importations or exporta- 
tions they thought fit. But on the return of Pericles their 
harbour was _—_ blocked up. And he having received freſh 
ſupplies from Athens, in forty ſhips, under 'Thucydides, Ag- 
non, and Phormio, with twenty fail, under 'Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, beſides thirty from Chios and Leſbos, the Samians 
found farther reſiſtance impracticable, "They, therefore, hav. 
ing ſuſtained a ſiege for almoſt nine months, ſurrendered on 
the following terms: « That they ſhould demoliſh their walls; 
4 give hoſtages; deliver up their fleet; and reimburſe, by 
« {tated payments, the expence of the war *,” The Byzan- 
tines alſo negociated, and were again received under the pro- 
tection of the Athenian government, on the ſame terms their 
obedience had been held, as ſubject allies, before their revolt, 

Pericles greatly valued himſelf upon the Samian expedition, 
ſaying, „He had, in nine months, dene as much againſt the 
© city of Jonia, as Agamemnon did in ten years againſt 
K Troy.“ This conqueſt, indeed, was of the — im- 
portance to the Athenians, as the Samians, by the increaſe of 
their naval power, were near wreſting the dominion of the 

ſea out of their hands, | | 

Other commotions happened about this time at Epidam- 
nus, Corcyra, Corinth, and other cities of Greece, Theſe 
quarrels continued with great acrimony, and gave rife at haſt 
to a mote general war between the two rival ſtates, Athens 
and Sp: gta, in which all Greece became parties. Pericles, 
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jt is thought, promoted theſe troubles, in order to divert the 
eneral clamour now raiſed againſt him, for having ſquan- 
dered the public money, without giving any account of it. 
The true cauſe, howeyer, of the enſuing war, may, with more 
reaſon, be aſcribed to the jealouſy conceived by the Spartans, 
of the growing power of the Athenians, after the battle at 
Platza ; for the Athenians, on the repeated victories over 
the Perſians, affected a ſuperiority over their neighbours, and 
ſet up for the ſovereign umpires of Greece, ; 
This aſſumption of power in the Athenians gave great of- 
2nce to the Spartans, and the two ſtates became thoroughly 
exaſperated againſt each other, As they were both now ar- 
rived to their moſt flouriſhing period, the diſpute was for the 
empire of Greece, under. the pretence of a balance of power, 
and the protection of their confederates. 
The late league being now diflolved, each ſide uſed their 
utmoſt diligence to ſtrengthen themſelves by alliances. The 
Lacedzmonians ſecured the ſtates of Peloponneſus, as well as 
the Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Bœotians, ] and other 
ſtates without the Iſtmus. On the ſide of the Athenians, 
were the Chians, Leſbians, Platæans, Meſſenians, and other 
ſtates of Greece; beſides a great part of the Græcians ſet- 
tled in Aſia. And fo intent were both parties on the proſe- 
cution of this war, that they had recourſe for affiſtance to the 
Perſian monarch, againſt whom they were both fo lately 
united, Thus was all Greece, in a manner, drawn into 
this quarrel, and became auxiliaries to each party, as the dif- 
ferent ſtates were affected, or influenced by their peculiar 
intereſts. e 

The Lacedæmonians, under Archidamus their general, 
aſſembled at the iſthmus between Peloponneſus and Corinth, 
an army of 60,000 men, and advanced wid ſeven miles of 
Athens, before the Athenians had made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations to oppoſe them. Pericles was blamed by the Athe- 
nians for not leading them into the field z they charged him 
with cowardice, for not making a fally on the enemy; but 
he ſhut up the city gates, ſent out parties of horſe-to keep 
the enemy at a diſtance, and ordered a hundred gallies to in- 
feſt the coaſt of Peloponneſus. Upon this Archidamus find- 
ing he could not bring the Athenians to battle, and that his 
proviſion failed, after ravaging the country, broke up his 
camp, and returned home. Ihe Athenians, in their turn, 
made fucceſsful deſcents on the coaſts of the enemy; and 
having drawn over to their ſide Sitales, king of Tarace, and 
Perdiccas, king of Macedon, were enabled to act ig 
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both by ſea and land. They invaded Megara with their 
whole "Cour and laid waſte great part of the enemy's country, 
The following ſummer Archidamus again invaded Athens 
with the ſame force as before ; and a plague breaking out in 
the city at the ſame time, great numbers of the inhabitants 
were {fro ed, This dreadful misfortune was attributed to 
Pericles, 37 5 detained ſo great a number of the inhabitants 
within the city; and he at the ſame time, failing in an at- 
tempt upon Epidaurus, was fined in a large ſum, and diſmiſſed 
from his command, | 

Pericles, however, by a florid harangue juſtified his con- 
duct, and made ſo great an impreſſion on the people, that he 
was, in a ſhort time after, reſtored to his command, with a 
more abſolute power than he had before enjoyed; but this 
new dignity did not long continue; for Pericles died this year 
of the plague, after having held the adminiſtration of the af- 
fairs of Greece for forty years in the moſt flouriſhing time of 
the commonwealth, 

Notwithſtanding the death of Pericles, and the great dimi- 
nution of the Athenian power by war and peſtilence, they 
continued to face their enemies, and fitted out a large num- 
ber of ſhips, to the amount of 250 ſail, Theſe they employ- 
ed in different parts, and in carrying on the ſiege of Mitylene, 
a ſea port in Leſbos. The inhabitants of Mitylene, not re- 
ceiving the expected ſuccour from the Spartans, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion to the Athenians, On rhe other fide Platza, 
after being ninety years in alliance with Athens, was ſurren- 
dered tothe Spartans, and the * on each ſide, felt the 
reſentment of the conqueror. Many were executed in cold 
blood; their lands were laid waſte; their women were ad- 
judged to ſlavery; and their cities reduced to ruin. 

2 this manner, Athens and Peloponneſus, waſting their 
natural ſtrength and power, continued the war with different 
ſucceſs; and, engaging the leſſer ſtates in their quarrel, 
Greece became the — of inteſtine broils. At length both 
parties, having loſt their generals Cleon and Braſidas in a 
late action at Amphipolis in Thrace, ſeemed diſpoſed to treat; 
and a peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war be- 
tween the two ſtates and their confederates, for fifty years. 

This treaty, however, was not well obſerved, eſpecially on 
the part of the Lacedæmonians, who but coldly performed 
the articles of agreement. Beſides, the confederates of each 
party thought themſelves not ſuſhciently regarded, and be- 
came in general diſcontented, and complained that the league 
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petween Athens and Sparta, was a combination only to en- 
ſlave the other ſtates of Greece. | 

In this ſtate of affairs, a nephew of Pericies, Alcibiades, 
ſon of Clinias, who had a great ſhare in the fight at Artemi- 
ſium, improved the opportunity to his own' advantage, and 
was declared general of the Athenian forces. He obliged 
many of the leſſer ſtates to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
Athens. Soon after, on an unſucceſsful expedition to Sicily, 
he was ſent for home to take his tri-!, on a charge of pro- 
faning the myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine, and breaking 
the images of Mercury, Alcibiades, apprehending the con- 
ſequences, withdrew himſelf to Sparta, and offered his ſervice 
to the Lacedæmonians. The Athenians, at the fame time, 
pronounced judgment of death againſt him. 
| Alcibiades ſoon became ſuſpected by the Lacedzmonians ; 
upon which he retired to Tiſſaphernes, the Perſian king's 
lieutenant, and, by his addreſs, got himſelf into his favour. 
At the ſame time the ill ſucceſs of the Athenians, in their 
deſign on Sicily, cauſed great uneaſineſs in Athens. 

The overnment was aboliſhed, and uſurped b Hur hun- 
dred. This new eſtabliſhment of four hundred 0 not long 
continue, and the government was again altered and commit- 
ted to five thouſand, On theſe innovations in the ſtate of 
Athens, and the ill ſituation of their affairs abroad, Alcibia- 
des was recalled, and received in triumph into Athens. He 
was now looked upon as the only man capable of reſtoring 
his country to its ancient ſplendor and renown, and was a 
ſecond time declared general of their forces both by land and 
ſea; but afterwards upon the defeat of the Athenian fleet by 
the Lacedzmonians, under Lyſander, Alcibiades fell again 
into diſgrace ; and he, who was lately regarded as their ſole 
4 N was diſcarded on a ſuſpicion that he had not done 

is duty. 

Atte“ this, the Athenians had ill ſucceſs both by land and 
ſea. Their fleet was again defeated at Mytelene, under Co- 
non; and Athens was ſurrendered to the Lacedæmonians. 
"Thus a period was put to the war between Athens and Sparta, 
in the year before Chriſt 404, after it had continued twenty- 
ſeven years with great expence of blood and treaſure ; and, as 
Mr. Stanyan obſerves, « With a ſtrange variety of fortune, 
« and a ſpirit of reſolution and bravery, on both ſides, which 
« might have been employed to great advantage againſt a 
foreign enemy.“ | 

This war between theſe two moſt powerful ſtates of 
Greece, greatly influenced the pubi.c affairs of the ſeveral 
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provinces ; the claſhing of their different intereſts diverted 
their attention from their common ſecurity, and brottght on 
thoſe inteſtine diſſenſions, which ended in the deſtruckion of 
that general liberty they had ſo long gloriouſly defended. 

: The fate of Athens being determined by the defeat of their 
forces, both at land and ſea, by Lyſander, and the ſurrender 
of Athens to the Lacedzmonians, the conquerors preferring 
the glory and ſafety of Greece in genera!, to their own 
private reſentment, would not deſtroy a city that had ſtood 
firſt in fame among the Grecian ſtates, but contented them- 
ſelves with making an entire change in the government, 
They placed the power in thirty perſons, commonly called 
the thirty tyrants of Athens. Lylander after this reduced 
Samos, and other Grecian cities, to the obedience of the Spar- 
tans, and -returned in triumph to Sparta, with a great 
number of Athenian gallies, loaded with money and rich 3 
the fruit of his ſucceſsful compaigns. Lyſander, however, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the Spartans for bringing ſa great 
a quantity of gold and ſilver money into the ſtate, contra 
to the fundamental laws of their country, by which the af: 
of thoſe metals are prohibited, leſt the rigid virtue of the 
Spartans ſhould abate, and their minds become effeminate 
and ſubje& to corruption. At the ſame time a decree was 
paſſed to proſcribe the uſe of this money; and it was ordered 
that no coin ſhould be current except pieces of iron, | 

The government of the thirty tyrants tended chiefly to 
make themſelves abſolute, For this purpoſe they obtained a 
guard from Sparta to ſupport their power. They killed 
Fheramenes, one of their colleagues for oppoſing their 
tyrannic proceedings ; many citizens of 5 intereſt, 
or who, by reaſon of their wealth or good qualities, were 
moſt likely to make head againſt them, were either killed or 
baniſhed upon the moſt frivolous pretences. In this diſtreſs, 
the citizens caſt their thoughts on Alcibiades, under whoſe 
government they had arrived at great glory; and were not 
without hopes that they might, by his conduct, recover 
their liberty. The tyrants alſo having the fame apprehenſion, 
uſed eyery method to get Alcibiades into their power; and he 
was delivered to the Spartans, at the requeſt of Lyſander, on 
a treaty made between them and the Perſians, and was mur- 
dered by ſetting fire to the houſe in which he dwelt. 

This ſeverity of the tyrants was carried to the greateſt 
exceſs. e A and murder were frequent in the 
City, and every one trembled for himſelf and his friends; 
many ſought an aſylum in other ſtates; and the Lacedæ- 
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monians inhumanly publiſhed an edict to prohibit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge. In this calamitous 
ſituation of their affairs, Thraſybulus, who had been a prin- 
cipal commander in the Peloponneſian war, undertook the 
cauſe of his country. He was joined by vey Eons”; wha 
had been baniſhed, or had made themſelves voluntary exiles ; 
and it was agreed to exert themſelves againſt this powerful 
tyranny. 

The firſt ſeized Phyle, a ſmall fort in Attica; and after- 
terwards Pyræus, the principal ſea port of Athens. The 
Thirty collected their whole ſtrength to oppoſe this progreſs 
of the citizens; but ſucceſs attended the cauſe of liberty; and 
the tyrants were overcome. Critias and Hippomachus, two 
of the chiefs, were killed on the ſpot ; and, as the army was 
fleeing away, 'Thrafybulus, called to them, « Not to look. 
« upon him as their conqueror, but as their friend. We 
« are not,” ſays he, © enemies, but fellow citizens, nor have 
« we declared war againſt the city, but againſt the tyrants.” 

This diſcourſe had its proper effect on the army; and, 
upon their return to Athens, the government of the thirty 
was aboliſhed, and in their room ten were choſen, one out 
of every tijbe, and the adminiſtration of public affairs was 
committed to them; bnt the fame paſſion for tyranny foon 
appeared in theſe new governors, and the change was far 
from producing any good effect. The thirty applied to the 
Lacedæmonians for aid, and Lyſander was again ſent to 
block up the Pyræus by ſea and land. 

This intent was, in a great meaſure, fruſtrated by Pau- 
fanias, a Spartan prince, who followed Lyſander under a 
pretence to ſupport him ; but, having gained an advanta 
ever the Athenians, Pauſanias, moved with compaſſion 
the deplorable ſtate of a people and city once ſo flouriſhing, 
or from a jealouſy of Lyſander's power, ſecretly favoured the 
Athenians, and obtained a peace for them. 

This peace was ſealed in the blood of the tyrants, who 
were all put to the (word, and Athens was left in full 
poſſeſſion of its liberty. The antient government was re- 
eſtabliſhed, the exiles were recalled. Thraſybulus propoſed 
a general amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
to bury all paſt tranſactions in oblivion ; and, by a religious 
obſervance of this ſalutary ordinance, the public tranquillity 
was ſecured, and the whole community united into one body, 
after it had been the ſcene of the utmoſt violence and outra 
An anigent hiſtorian obſerves, “that as many on both Ges 

« were 
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« were deſtroyed in eight months, as in the ten years of the 


« Peloponneſian war *.“ 

Greece being now in a ſtate of peace and inactivity, the 
Spartans, fluſhed with their late ſucceſs againſt Athens, be 
to quarrel with the Eleans, a leading people of Peloponneſus, 
on pretence of their aiding the Athenians and other ſtates 
with whom they were at war. They alſo raifed commotions 
among their neighbours, that they might leſſen their power; 
and better maintain the title they now aſſumed of Protectors 
and Arbitrators of all Greece. They likewiſe ſent a large 
army under Ageſilaur. into Afia, in order to ſupport the 
Grecian cities againſt the Perſian Monarch, whoſe army 
was commanded by Tiſſaphernes. The armies engaged near 
the river Pactolus, in Lydia, and Ageſilaus gained a ſignal 
victory over the enemy, forced their camp, and made himſelf 
maſter of a rich booty. | 

The Perſians ſenſible of the ill will the ſtates of Greece 
bore- againſt the Spartans, for their late treatment of them, 
began to incenſe the Thebans and other cities againſt them, 
The Argives, Corinthians, and Athenians joined in this con- 
federacy. Thus whilſt Ageſilaus was proſecuting the war 
with advantage in Aſia, he was called home to join in the 
defence of his own kingdom, and gained a ſecond fignal 
viſtory over the Thebans and their allies, at Coronea, in 
Bœotia; but this victory was not deciſive enough to put an 
end to hoſtilities between them, and frequent incurſions were 
made into each other's territoreis. 


— — . —— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Thebans.—Of the Achievements of the Grecian States, 
from the riſe of Thebes to the Battle of Cheronea. 


HILE the other cities of Greece ſtruggled for power, 
W or contended for glory, the I hebans devoted them- 


ſelves entirely to their intereſt. "The calamities which the 
Athenians and Spartans occaſioned to one another, in their 
ambitious ſtruggles for pre-eminence, had, by exhauſting the 
ſtrength of theſe republics, augmented the relative impor- 
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tance of the ſurrounding ſtates. Thebes, in particular, had 
by ſure, but certain ſteps, arrived at power, and gradually 
extended her authority over the ſmaller communities. Athens 
and Sparta, watchful to. check the encroachments of each 
other, had neglected to prevent the increaſe of a republic, 
whoſe reputation long continued inferior to her real power. 
When the Spartans, at length, became ſenſible of their error, 
they ated with ſuch an imprudent violence as drove the The- 
bans to deſpair, and now, having thrown off an odious yoke, 
they threw it off for ever. At this critical period two illuſtri- 
ous men appeared at the head of their country, to bring this 
ſtrength into exertion, and gave a direction to the ſpirit of 
the people. Theſe were Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 

A ſevere perſecution, to which the diſciples of Pythagoras 
had been expoſed in Italy, compelled thoſe few who could 
eſcape from the barbarity of their enemies to take ſhelter in 
Greece. In this native ſoil of ſcience ay found protection 
and reſpect, and were employed in inſtructing youth in the 
principles of their philoſophy. Hence the Theban Pair, as 
theſe heroes are called, found preceptors who pointed out the 
path which leads to virtue and to glory. 

During the inteſtine broils of the Grecian ſtates, the 
Aſiatic cities revolted from the Spartans ; and indeed Greece 
- ſeems, at this time to have been entirely convulſed and diſ- 
ordered. The jarring intereſts and ſtruggles of each ſtate 
for power, put all in confuſion, and they turned the edge of 
the ſword againſt themſelves ; faction and corruption, Faud 
and violence, daily increaſcd among them; and not being able 
to decide their own quarrels, they fatally called in the aſſiſt- 
ance of foreign powers; for as each people found themſelves 
diſtreſſed, they made application to their old enemies the Per- 
ſians, who had now found out the means of fomenting their 
diviſions, and ſupported one ſtate againſt the other, the better 
to weaken the whole. 

There were not wanting in Greece able men either in the 
cabinet or field, to oppole this. diſordered ſituation of their 
affairs; but luxury and ſloth had made great advances in the 
behaviour of the people, and public ſpirit yielded to private 
intereſt or prejudice. Lyſander and king Ageſilaus were 
early active in theſ2 commotions, and headed the armies of 


the Spartans. Iphicrates had the command of the Athenian 
forces, and, although a young man, proved an experienced 
general. Thraſybulus loſt his life in the ſervice of his coun- 
try at Rhodes. Pelopidas delivered the Thebans from the 
power of the Spartans, and reſtored them to their former li- 

berty. 
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berty. The Thebans, on their ſide, ſomented the quarref 
between Athens and Sparta. At length theſe two States, 
perceiving that the Thebans, by repeated ſucceſs, daily gain- 
ed ground upon them, laid aſide their own refentments, and 
ce was made between them, wherein it was agreed, that 
ell the cities ſhould be governed by their mon laws. 
Artaxerxes, king of Perſia, was at this time engaged in a 
war with the Egyptians, and applied to the Grecians for 
affiſtance. The requeſt of this pritice could not be complied 
with, without firſt putting an end to their own quarrels, 
Peace being concluded, twenty thouſand Grecians under Iphi- 
crates, were taken into the ſervice of Artaxerxes, and ſome 
fruitleſs attempts were made by the generals Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates againſt Memphis, and other cities of Egypt. 
In the mean time Peloponneſus, and other cities of Greece, 
fell again into tumults and broils amongſt themſelves, The 
two | af of Athens and Sparta were alſo engaged in theſe 
- quarrels, in behalf of their reſpective allies. The inhabitants 
of Platza applied to their old friends the Athenians for 
their protection againſt the Thebans, who had demoliſhed 
their city ; and, when the former were diſpoſed for peace, it 
was rejected by the latter, who made it appear that they 
would lay hold of the preſent opportunity to extend their do- 
minions by encroachments on their neighbours, 
Upon this Ageſilaus declared war againſt the Thebans, 
and a battle was fought at Leuctra in Bcoeotia, when the 
"4 Spartans were defeated after a moſt ſharp and bloody engage- 
ment. This unfortunate event greatly ſunk the ſpirits of the 
Spartans; and the two ſtates of Athens and Sparta thought 
it their mutual intereſt to unite and withſtand the growing 
wer of the Thebans. In this manner did each ftate make 
head, and act offenfively againſt the other, inſomuch that all 
| Greece was in a ſtate of war. 

Notwithſtanding theſe ſeveral viciſſitudes of fortune in dif- 
ferent engagements, the power of the Thebans, under the 
conduct and courage of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, daily 
increaſed, both at land and ſea, infomuch, that from one of the 
molt inconſiderable ſtates, the Thebans not only difputed the 
fovercignty of Greece, but gained ſo great credit and influ- 
ence in public affairs, that they became moderators in the 
quarrels of their neighbours. Ihe Arcadians intreated their 
| aſſiſtance againſt the Spartans; the Theſſalians alſo, now 
{| greatly oppreſſed by Alexander the tyrant of Pherz applied 
to them for relief from his tyranny. 
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pelopidas and Epaminondas commanded the armies of Thebes 
on both theſe occaſions 3 but unfortunately for the Thebans, 
both generals loſt their lives, the former at the battle of 
Cynos-cephalæ againſt Alexander, and Epaminondas, after 
gaining a ſignal victory over the Spartans at Mantinea, died 
of a wound he received by a javelin in the fight, in the you 
before Chriſt 460. And it may be ſaid that the glory of the 
'Theban ſtate began and ended in him; for by his death, all 
their hopes and blaze of power were blaſted. | 
The death of Epaminondas proved no leſs fatal to the 
Athenians than to the Thebans ; for they now departed from 
the virtue of their anceſtors. They no longer diſcovered 
their former zeal; for the public good, nor an =pplication to 
the affairs of ſtate, but gave themſelves over to luxury and 
idleneſs, and laviſhed the public revenues to the baſeſt pur- 
poſes. Philip king of Macedon, took 3 of this de- 
generate diſpoſition of the Athenians. The reſt of the Gre- 
cian ſtates being alſo drowned in the ſame inattention to pub- 
lie affairs, that prince raiſed the Macedonians, from a mean 
and low condition, to the empire of Greece, and afterwards 
of all Aſia. | 
The Athenians, and the other cities of Greece, for ſome 
time oppoſed the growing power of the Macedonians, whom 
they had hitherto deemed a barbarous and obſcure people. 
In this oppoſition they were principally incited by Demoſthe- 
nes the famous orator of Athens, who ſtrongly inveighed 
againſt Philip, and the ſupineneſs and indolence of his coun- 
trymen. He charged not only the Athenians, but alſo the 
Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, 
and all the other ſtates of Greece, without exception, with 
having abandoned their ſeveral intereſts. hence comes it, ſays 
he, in an oration to the people, that the deer bg a panted 
ſo ſtrongly after liberty, and now give themſelves up to ſervi- 
tude ? This he attributed to that corruption, which had crept 
into every order of the ſtate, and the diſſoluteneſs of their man- 
ners. He adviſed them to concert ſuch meaſures as were moſt 
roper to ſave Greece from the impending danger. Philip, 
wever, taking advantage of their indolence and inteſtine 
diviſions, —. ſo great power and influence among the 


different ſtates of Greece, that they applied to him as their 
common friend and protector. IThus he, who was firſt call. 
ed in by the Thebans, as an aſſiſtant only in their diſputes, 
ſo well conducted his affairs, that he was enabled to act as 
principal, and make head againſt the united army of the Athe- 
nians and Thebans, at the battle of Chæronea in Bozotia, where 
he 
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he defeated the army of the confederates, in the year before 
Chriſt 338. 


On the day of this engagement, and the deſtruction of that: 
republican independence, which the internal vices of the 
Greeks, and the arms. and intrigues of Philip, had been gra- 
dually undermining for twenty-two years, both armies form- 
ed in battle array, before the riſing of the ſun. The right 
wing of the Macedonians was headed by Philip, who judged: 
proper to oppoſe in perſon the dangerous fury of the Athe- 
nians. His fon Alexander, only nineteen years of age, but. 
ſurrounded by experienced officers, commanded the left wing, 
which faced the Cacred Band of the Thebans. The auxilia- 
ries of either army were poſted in the centre, In the begin- 
ning of the action, the Athenians charged with impetuoſity, 
and repelled the oppoſing diviſions of the enemy; but the 
youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the Thebans to retire,, 
the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. The activity of 
the young prince completed their diſorder, and purſued the 
multitude with his Theſſal ian cavalry. | 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too much elated by their 
firſt advantage, loſt the opportunity to improve it; for, having 
repelled the entire and right wing of the 2 
the phalanx, which was compoſed of choſen men, and im- 
mediately commanded by the king, they, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to-break this formidable body, by attacking it in flank, 
preſſed forward againſt the fugitives, the inſolent Lyſicles 
exclaiming in vain triumph, « Purſue, my brave countrymen" 
« let us drive the cowards to Macedon,” Philip obſerved 
this raſh folly with. contempt, and ſaying to thoſe around him, 
« our enemies know not how to conquer,” commanded his 
phalanx, by a rapid evolution, to gain an adjacent eminence,, 
from which they poured down, firm and collected, on the 
advancing Athenians, whoſe confidence of ſucceſs had render- 
ed them totally inſenſible to danger. But the irreſiſtible 
ſhock of the Macedonian ſpear converted their fury into de- 
ſpair. Above a thouſand fell, two thouſand were taken pri- 
ſoners; the reſt eſeaped by a precipitate and ſhameful flight. 
Of the Thebans more were killed than taken. Few of the 
confederates periſhed, as they had little ſhare in the action, 
and as Philip, perceiving his victory to be complete, gave 
orders to ſpare the vanquiſhed, with a clemency unuſual in 
that age, and not leſs honourable to his. underſtanding than. 
his heart; ſince his humanity thus ſubdued: the minds, and. 
gained the affections, of his conquered enemies. 
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According to the Grecian. cuſtom, the battle was followed 
by an entertainment, at which the king, preſiding in perſon, 
received the congratulation of his friends, and the humble 
ſupplications of the Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies 

of their ſlain. Their requeſt, which ſerved as an acknow- 
ledgement to their defeat, was readily granted ; but before 
they availed themſelves of the permiſſion to carry off their 
dead, Philip, who with his natural intemperance had protract- 
ed the entertainment till morning, iſſued forth with his licen- 
tious companions to viſit the field of battle. Their heads 
were crowned with feſtive garlands. Their minds. were in- 
toxicated with the inſolence of wine and victory. The ſight 
of the ſlaughtered Thebans, however, which firſt preſented 
itſelf to their eyes, and particularly the Sacred Band of friends, 
who lay covered with honourable wounds, on the ſpot where 
they had been drawn up to fight, brought back theſe inſolent 
ſpectators to the ſentiments of reaſon and humanity. Philip 
beheld the awful ſcene with a mixture of. admiration and pity, 


+ 
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CHAP; XVII 


On the Riſe of the Macedonian Empire, and the Cauſes of the 
Cn — of the Grecian States, Death and Character of 
1 p. a 


H E viſible decline of Athens and Sparta had ſuggeſted 
views of ambition, and plans- of conqueſt to ſeveral of 

the Greek ſtates, Thebes had the aſcendant for a while; 
but her period, though brilliant, was ſhore, Jaſon, and Alex- 
ander of Pheræ, * the ſame ſchemes of aggrandiſement 
without ſucceſs. Philip of Macedon, a companion of Epa- 
minondas, and a witneſs to the growing power of Thebes, as 
well as to the glory of her hero, entered deeply into the ſame 
views. He joined profound policy to vaſt ambition, and laid 
the foundation of an empire, which, extending from Europe 
—_— gave a new form both to the Eaſtern and Weſtern 
The divided intereſts and declining ſtate of the Grecian 
republics favoured the riſe of a new power. The Perſian 
Emperor, who had been accuſtomed for ſome time to hold 
the belanos between the ſnes-of Gjores was now entirely 
a ak H 2 © occupied 
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occupied with the affairs of Egypt. Theſe circumſtances 
prepared the way for the greatneſs of Philip, and the Mace- 
donian empire, | 

At this period, the Athenian character can hardly be re- 
cognized, at Athens. Effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs ſubdued 
the love of liberty. Magiſtracies and public employments 
became the reward of intrigues and bribery. The virtuous 
citizen withdrew from the ſcene of corruption, and took to a 
country life, | 

The private. life of the Athenians correſponded fo their 
public character. The youth were early initiated into a life 
of diſſipation and debauchery; and entered into what is called 
the world, totally ignorant, and greatly corrupted. Their 
idleneſs and prodigality plunged them into the ruinous vice 
of gaming. The gratification of the palate became the ſeri- 
ous ſtudy, and exerciſed the genius of the Athenians. They 
had lately beſtowed the freedom of their city (an honour, in 
former times, ſeldom conferred on kings and princes} on two 
men, whoſe ſole merit was, that their father had been emi- 
nent in the art of cookery, and was famous for having in- 
vented new ſauces. 

Sparta had received a deadly wound by the ſucceſſes of 
Epaminondas. Not only had her citizens decreaſed in num- 
ber; their ancient virtue was gone. Lyſander had brought 
home the gold of the eaſt; — their ambaſſador to 
Perſia, on the late peace, had, in a mimic dance, ridiculed 
the heroiſm of Leonidas. Muſt all nations, on the eve of 
their downfal, reſemble one another? Jef 

At this favourable juncture, Philip of Macedon appeared, 
to erect a new empire on the ruin of the Grecian republics. 
The battle of Chæronca decided the cauſe of liberty, and of 
Greece. | 5 05 

Improving his ſucceſs, Philip cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
claimed commander in chief of all the Grecian forces; and, 
rouſing their ancient hatred againſt the Perſians, prepared 
for an expedition into Aſia, But, while he was ſolemniz- 
ing the marciage-of his daughter Olympias, to Alexander king 
of Epirus, a dagger was plunged into his boſom. | 
Amidſt the tumultuous amuſements of the feſtivity, Philip 
of:en appeared in public With unguarded confidence in the 
fidelity and attachment of all his ſubjects. But proceeding one 
day from the palace to the theatre, he was ſtabbed to the heart 

by Pauſanius, a Macedonian. Whether the aſſaſſin was ſtimu- 
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lated merely by private reſentment, or prompted by the ill- 
appeaſed rage of Olympias, or inſtigated to commit this atro- 
city by the Perſian fatraps, is uncertain. The laſt conjecture 
is, perhaps, the moſt probable; becauſe Alexander alledged 
the aſſaſſination of his father among his reaſons for invading 
the Perſian empire *, 3 : 
Thus fell Philip of Macedon, in the forty-ſeventh year of 
his age and twenty-fourth of his reign ; the irft prince whoſe _ 
life and actions hiſtory hath deſcribed with ſuch regular ac- 
curacy, and circumſtantial fulneſs, as render his adminiſtra- 
tion a matter of inſtruction to ſucceeding ages. With a reach 
of foreſight and ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, he united all the 
prominent features of the Grecian character, valour, elo- 
quence, addreſs, flexibility to vary his conduct, without 
changing his purpoſe, the moſt extraordinary powers of ap- 
plication and perſeverance, of cool combination and ardent 
execution. Intercepted in the middle of his career bythe 
hand of an aſſaſſin, he was prevented from undertaking the 
juſteſt and nobleſt deſign of his reign ; a deſign which he had 
long meditated, and in which his near proſpect of ſucceſs 
romiſed to reward the labours and dangers of his toilſome 
life. Had not his days been thortened by a premature death, 
there is good reaſon to believe, that he might have ſubdued 
the Perſian empire; an enterprize more dazzling, but leſs 
difficult, than the exploits which he had already atchieved. 
Had that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of, his 
long and ſucceſsful reign would have been ennobled and illumi- 
nated by the ſplendour of extenſive foreign conqueſt.” Philip 
would haye reached the height of ſuch renown, as is obtained 
by the habits of activity, vigilance, and fortitude in the pur- 
ſuit of unbounded greatneſs ; and, in the opinion of poſterity, 
would perhaps have ſurpaſſed the glory of all kings and con- 
Nr who either preceded or followed him. Vet, even on 


is ſuppoſition, there is not any man of ſenſe and pro- 


bity, who, if he allows himſelf time for ſerious reflection, 
would purchaſe the imagined grandeur and proſperity of the 
king of Macedon, at the price of his — and crimes; 
and to a philoſopher, who conſidered either the means by 
which he obtained his triumphs, or the probable conſequen- 
ces of his dominion over Greece and Aſia, the buſy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would appear but a deceitful ſcene 
of ſplendid miſery, Is. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Alexander's Acceſſion to the Throne of Macedon— His viſit to 
Diogenes. His wonderful Atchievements—His Death and 
Charatter. 


A Prince who is his own miniſter, and almoſt the ſole de- 
M poſitary of his own ſecrets, commonly leaves an arduous 
taſk for the labours of his ſucceſſor. This difficulty preſented 
- itſelf to Alexander, who aſcended the throne of Macedon, the 
twentieth of his age. Having in a ſhort time, however, 
cruſhed his enemies at home, he haſtened into Greece to 
ny the fruits of his father's labours, which might be loft by 
ay. | 
In his journey thither, he experienced the perfidious in- 
conſtancy of the Theſſalians, whom he chaſtiſed with proper 
ſeverity; and having aſſembled the deputies of the ſtates at 
Corinth, he was inveſted with the ſame honours which had 
been conferred on his predeceſſor. During his reſidence in 
that city there happened an incident which more clearly dif. 
ys the character of Alexander, than can be done by the 
moſt elaborate deſcription. Curioſity led him to viſit Dio- 
nes, the cynic, whom he found baſking in the ſun; and 
ving made himſelf known, as the maſter of Macedon and 
Greece, aſked the philoſopher what he could do to obli 
him? „ Stand from between me and the ſun,” was 
anſwer of the cynic ; upon which the king obſerved to his 
attendants, „that he would chooſe to be Diogenes, if he 
« were not Alexander.” The obſervation was natural and 
ſublime ; ſince, under the moſt diflimilar veils of external 
circumſtances and purſuits, their characters concealed a real 
reſemblance. Both poſſeſſed that proud erect ſpirit which 
diſdains _—_— ſpurns controul, and aſpires to domineer 
over fortune, But, by diminiſhing the number of his wants, 
Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of mind, 
which Alexander, by the unbounded gratification of his 
deſires, could not attain on the imperial throne of Perſia. 
On the death of Philip, all the ſtates which had been ſub- 
dued by his arms, declared themſelves free and independent, 
Demoſthenes flew into the public aſſembly, and exhorted his 
raw? wig to unite their forces againſt an infant, His 
counſellors intreated the young king to employ methods of 
inſinuation and addreſs, Conſulting his own genius, he re- 
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Jolved to ſtrike terror into his enemies by a ſudden and ſignal 
blow. He marched againſt the revolted ſtates before they 
had concerted their meafures, and puniſhed them for their 
audacity. 

1 vm ſhew Demoſthenes,” ſaid he, “ at the gates of 
« Athens, that I am a man.” The Thebans, on a falle ru- 
mour of his death, had maſſacred the Macedonian garriſon, 
and now met him in arms. Having defeated them in the 
field, he reſolved to make an example of ſeverity. He levelled 
Thebes with the ground; ſold thirty thouſand of the inhabi- 
tants for ſlaves, and permitted none to enjoy their liberty 
except the prieſts, and the deſcendants of the poet Pindar, 
whoſe houſe alſo he pared, as a monument-of his love for 
the arts. 

The total ruin of Thebes threw the other ſtates into the 
utmoſt conſternation. Every one gave way to Alexander ; 
and even the Athenians, with Demoſthenes himſelf, implored 
the mercy of the conqueror. As he had already 3 
his vengeance, he now ſignalized his clemency. Satisfied 
with the baniſhment of Charidemus, he forgave the Athe- 
nians, and exhorted them to watch over the affairs of 'Greece 
during his abſence. Then he aſſembled all the ſtates at 
Corinth, and was ſolemnly elected commander in chief of the 
(Greeks againſt Perſia. 

Alexander the Great ſet out on his expedition for Aſia, 
with an army of thirty thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. 
Diſtributing the revenues of Aſia among his principal 
-officers, he reſerved to himſelf, as he expreſſed it, nothing 
but hope. With this inconſiderable force, he meditated to 
dethrone the ſovereign of the eaſt, and to form an empire 
that ſhould extend over Aſia as well as Europe. 

The empire of the Perſians, always ill-modelled and un- 
wieldy, was now in its decline. A feeble and effeminate 
ſovereign poſſeſſed abſolute power. The ſatraps, at a 
diſtance from court, appeared like independent princes. . A 
multitude of nations, connected by nothing but ſlavery, 
formed a body, without any principles of union, and ready to 
diſſolve. To ſuch a people, disjoined from each other by 
religion, languages, laws, cuſtoms, manners, and ſeparate 
antereſts, it was a matter of mere indifference, that the throne 
ſhould be ſhaken, and the crown paſs from one head to 
another. The Perſians had never excelled in the military 
art; a reg _ of diſciplined troops has always been un- 
known in Aſia; but now they were as unwilling as un- 
"diſciplined, and had neither the deſire, nor the courage, to 

H 4 | overcome. 
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overcome. The feeble reſiſtance which the armies of Europe, 
in modern times, have met with in India, ſhews us with 
what facility conqueſts are made in the eaſtern world. 

The bad ſucceſs of the Perſians in their ſeveral invaſions 
of Greece, the conqueſts of Ageſilaus, and the retreat of the 
ten thouſand, had demonſtrated the ſuperiority of Greece to 
Perſia, and inſpired the Grecian ſoldiers with that confidence 
which leads to victory. | 

The army of Alexander was compoſed of thoſe hardy ve- 
terans who had fought and conquered under the banners of 
his father, Philip carried the military art to a degree of per- 
fection which was formerly unknown. He invented, or im- 
proved the phalanx, which was ſo ſucceſsful in Greece, and 
proved formidable even to the Romans; he kept the fit 

landing army which is known in hiſtory ; and his troops were 
not only expert in arms, but accuſtomed to victory. Such 
an army, under the conduct of an illuſtrious leader, was a 
match for the millions of the Eaſt. Alexander, with his 
hoſt, croſſed the Helleſpont. He conducted, with his own 
hand, the veſſel in which he failed, and was the firſt of the 
army who leapt on Aſiatic ground. Arriving at Ilium, he 
celebrated public games to the 2 of Achilles, and ex- 
preſſed his envy at the good ſortune of that hero, in having 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after his death a 
Homer to immortalize his exploits. | 

When he arrived at the banks of the Granicus, that in- 
ſtantaneous deciſion, which marks the characters of great 
men, prompted him to take advantage of the terror — . the 
news of his arrival had created among the Perſians, His 
courage was animated, rather than depreſſed, at the view of 
the vaſt army which was drawn up on the oppoſite fide, 
conſiſting of an hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe, 
under the command of Memnon the Rhodian. Alexander, 
placing himſelf in the front of his army, plunged into the 
river, and was followed by all his troops. They landed, and 
both armies came to the charge. Victory was decifive on 
the ſide of the Greeks, . | 

The victory at Granicus propagated the terror of the 
Macedonian arms, Sardis, the key of upper Afia, opened 
its gates to the conqueror. After this battle Alexander diſ- 
miſled his fleet, to lay his army under the neceſſity of con- 
quering, and to cut off all hope of returning to their native 
country. | 

Darius advanced againſt his enemy with all the pomp of 


Perſia, Inſtead of chuſing favourable ground, where he 
IN mig t 
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might haye brought all his forces into action, he led his 


army into the dehiles of Cilicia, near the city of Ipſus, where 
numbers were of no avail. He was defeated, After the 
battle, Alexander viſited the wounded, ſaw the dead interred, 
and congratulated his ſoldiers on the victory they had 
obtained. | | 
The Perſian camp afforded abundant proof of Aftatic 
luxury and opulence. Among other things of value in the 
tent of Darius, was found a caſket of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
adorned with jewels. It was employed to hold Darius's per= * 
fumes, Alexander ſaid, . I uſe no perfumes, but ſhall put 
« into it ſomething more precious,” This was the Iliad of 
Homer, correQed by Ariſtotle, and often-mentioned by an- 
cient writers, under the title of © The Iliad of the Caſket x.“ 
There were in the camp, in money, no more than three 
thouſand talents 3 the magnificent treaſures, which accom- 
anied the great king, being depoſited previous to the battle 
in the neighbouring city of Damaſcus, This ineſtimable 
booty was afterwards ſeized by order of Alexander, who 
found in the camp a booty more precious, the wife and 
daughters of Darius, his mother Syſigambis, and his infant ſon. - 
In an age when priſoners of war were ſynonimous with 
ſlaves, Alexander behaved to his royal captives with the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, blended with the reſpect of a ſon, In his 
chaſte attention to Statira, the faireſt beauty of the Eaſt, his 
conduct forms a remarkable contraſt with that of his admired 
Achilles, whom he equalled in valour, but far ſurpaſſed in 
humanity. "Theſe illuſtrious princeſſes. bore their own miſ- 
fortunes with patience, but burſt into dreadful lamentations, 
when informed by an eunuch that he had ſeen the mantle of 
Darius in the hands of a Macedonian ſoldier. Alexander 
ſent to aſſure them that Darius yet lived; and the next day 
viſited them in perſon, accompanied by Hepheſtion, the 
moſt affectionate of his friends. Syſigambis approached to 
proſtrate herſelf before the conqueror, according to the 
cuſtom of the Eaft ; but not knowing the king, as their dreſs 
was alike, ſhe turned to Hepheſtion, who ſuddenly ſtepping 
back, 74 ambis ſaw her miſtake, and was covered with con- 
ſuſion. You miſtook not, madam !”? ſaid the king, © Hephe- 
e ſtion is likewiſe Alexander 4.” 
Syria now ſubmitted, without reſiſtance, to the arms of 
the conqueror. The Phcenicians beheld with joy a hero who 


„ Strabo and Plutarch. ; | 41 
+ Alexander with his uſual diſcernment, characteriſed the affection 
of Hepheſtion: *Crarcrus loves ile prince; Hepheſtion loves Alexander,” 
| Plutarch. 
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was to avenge them of the Perſians, who could not ſubſiſt 
without the commerce of that city. After a ſiege of ſeven 
months, it was taken. | 

During his reſidence in Egypt, he laid the foundation of a 
maritime city, near one of the mouths of the river Nile, 
which he honoured with his own name. The ſituation was 
Happy; as, by the Mediterranean Sea, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Arahian Gulf, it might command the trade 
both of the Eaſt and of the Weſt, Alexandria foon became 
the chief commercial city in the world. His expedition to the 
temple of Jupiter Hammon, which has been regarded as the 
exploit of a madman, was in the train of Eaſtern policy. Al 
the conquerors of the Eaſt had been recognized as the ſons 
of Jove. The battle of Arbela decided the fate of Darius. 
Babylon, Suſa, Perſepolis, Ecbatana, opened their gates to 
the conqueror ; and the death of Darius, ſlain by his favour- 
tes, Beſſus and Narbazanes, rendered him maſter of the Per- 
Nan Empire. He maditated to extend his deminion over all 
the nations of the Eaſt. He penetrated into India, but 
ſeems rather to have diſcovered than conquered that con- 
tinent v. Having puſhed his conqueſts, as he imagined, to 
the remoteſt corners of the world, he returned to Babylon. 

He now bent his mind to model and govern that empire 
which he had ſubdued. He ſtudied to unite the two nations 
of Greeks and Perſians, and to aboliſh the diſtinction of a 
conquering and conquered people. As the Aſiatics are wed- 
bed to their cuſtoms, he aſſumed their manners, the garb of 
their monarchs, and the ſplendour of their court. 3 
nected the Greeks and Perſians by marriages, he eſtabliſhed 
Greek colonies in Aſia, he permitted the conquered people 
20 retain their cuſtoms, manners, civil Jaws, and religion; 
and took every precaution of policy to conſolidate his con- 
queſts by the union of the two e. 

Alexander died at Babylon, in the prime of life, in the 
year before Chriſt 324. A fever, occaſioned, or at leaſt in- 
creaſed, by an exceſſive abuſe of wine, the vice of his nation 
and of his family, put a period to his life, in the thirty-third 

of his age, and in the thirteenth of his reign. After 

the firſt days of the diſorder, he had been conveyed to the 

cool verdure of a beautiful garden; but the malady increaſing 

he was ſoon brought back to the palace. The laſt remains 

of ſtrength he ſpent in aſſiſting at daily ſacrifices to the gods. 

During his illneſs he ſpoke but little, and that only con- 
a 
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1 cerning 
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cerning his intended expeditions, The temples were crowd - 
ed by his friends; the generals waited in the hall; the 
foldiers ſurrounded the gates. Such was the grigf of many, 
and the reſpectful admiration of all, that none ventured to 
announce to him his approaching diſſolution, none ventured to 
demand his laſt orders. When all hopes of recovery had 
vaniſhed, his favourite troops were admitted to behold him. 


He was ſpeechleſs, but had till ſtrength to ſtretch forth his 
hand. 


Alexander the Great had the virtues and the faylts of a 
tranſcendent character. A ſudden finſh of deciſion, rather 
than long revolyed plans, directed his actions; and hiſtory 
ranks him among thoſe extraordinary men, whoſe genius and 
talents, forwarded by fortune, have made a revolution in the 
world, 

He was of a low ftature and ſomewhat deformed; but the 
activity and elevation of his mind animated and enobled his 
frame. By a life of continual labour, and by an early habi- 
tual practice of the gymnaſtic exerciſes, he had hardened his 
body againſt the impreffions of cold and heat, hunger and 
thirſt, and prepared his robuſt conſtitution for bearing ſuch 
exertions of ſtrength and activity, as have appeared incredible 
to the undiſciplined ſoftneſs of modern times. In generoſity 
and in 3 he rivalled the greateſt heroes of antiquity z 
and in the race of glory, havin y outſtripped all compe- 
titors, became ambitious to ſurpaſs himſelf. His ſuperior 
ſkill in war gave uninterrupted ſucceſs to his arms; and his 
natural humanity, enlightened by the EN of Greece, 
taught him to improve his conqueſts to the belt intereſts of 
mankind. In his extenſive dominions, he built, or founded, 
not leſs than ſeventy cities, the ſituation of which being cho- 
ſen with conſummate wiſdom, tended to faciliate communi- 
cation, to promote commerce, and to diffuſe civility throu 
the greateſt nations of the earth. It may be ſuſpected, indeed, 
that he miſtook the extent of human power, when, in the 
courſe of one reign, he undertook to change the face of the 
world; and that he miſcalculated the ſtubbornneſs of igno- 
rance, and the force of habit, when he attempted to enlighten 
barbariſm, to ſoften ſervitude, and to tranſplant the joprovee . 
ments of Greece into an African and Aſiatic foil, where they 
have never been known to flouriſh, Yet let not the defi 
of Alexander be too haſtily accuſed of extravagance; W 
ever ſeriouſly conſiders what he act performed before his 
thirty-third year, will be cautious of determining what he 
might have accompliſhed, had he reached the ordinary _—_ 
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ſuch views, as well as actions, became him, as would have 


adding, at the fame time, that he foreſaw with what ſtrange 


deſoluted the earth. Yet the difficulties, with which he was 


adopted by his generals was, to ſet aſide the natural claim of 


brought forth a ſon to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This 


battle cf Ipſus decided the fate of the competitors. A divi- 


. Diviſion of Alexander's Empire. | 
of human life. His reſources were peculiar to himſelf ; and 


become none beſides. In the language of a philoſophical 
hiſtorian, he ſeems to have been given to the world by a pe- 
culiar diſpenſation of providence, being a man like to none 
other of the human kind. 9 


CHAP. XIX. 
Diviſion of Alexander's Empire. — Ihe Achæan League. — 


Grecce becomes a Roman Province, 


LEXANDER, when he felt the approach of death, 
delivered his ring to Perdiccas; and being aſked to 
whom he left his empire, anſwered, « To the moſt worthy; 


rites they would celebrate his funeral, 

It ſeems at firſt fight to be regretted, that by neglecti 
to provide for the ſucceſſion to his throne, he left the fell 
open for thoſe bloody wars ng his captains, which long 


himſelf obliged to ſtruggle, might teach him the impoſſibility 
of ſecuring the empire for the infancy of his ſon, or the weak- 
nels of his brother Aridzus. The principles of royal ſuc- 
ceſſion were never accurately aſcertained in Macedon ; and 
the camp of a conqueror could not be 4g to prove a 


good ſchool of moderation or juſtice, The firſt meaſure 


Hercules, born of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Ari- 
dæus together with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if ſhe 


whimſical deſtination announced little union or ſtability, 

The empire was divided, Perdiccas, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
Seleucus, eee Antipater and Caſſander, all of them 
his captains, and trained up to war under his banners, con- 
tended by ſorce of arms for the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
They ſacrificed to their ambition, the whole family of Alex- 
ander, his brother, his ſiſters, his mother, his wives, and his 
children. After twenty years of bloodſhed and horror, the 


ſion of the empire took place. Ptolemy obtained the paſ- 
ſeſſion of Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Paleſtine, and Col 
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Caſſander made himſelf maſter of Macedonia and Greece; 
Lyſimachus of Thrace and Bithynia; and Seleucus of the 
reſt of Aſia to the river Indus. - | 

Theſe kingdoms were formed in the midſt of guilt, diſ- 
traction, and death. They continued as they began. The 
ſceptre was never wielded apart from the ſword, The throne 
that roſe in treaſon was ſupported by blood. This compoſes 
their whole hiſtory. 

One illuſtrious exception requires to be mentioned. Pto- 
lemy, the ſon of Lagus, had Egypt for his diviſion, His 
merit had raiſed him from low extraction to the rank of ge- 
neral under Alexander. Aloof from the quarrels of his com- 

titors, he ſtrengthened his own authority, and promoted 
the happineſs of his people. He encouraged the arts and ſci- 
ences, and founded the famous library in Alexandria, 

Since her ſubjection to the Macedonian empire, Greece 
ſubmitted, without reluctance, to the yoke. The Achean 
league revived the image of her ancient freedom, and pro- 
duced her laſt heroes, Aratus ahd Philopemen, worthy of 
the beſt days of the republic, After this dying ſtruggle for 
liberty, Greece was haraſſed by the jealouſies and quarrels 
of rival ſtates, until ſhe ſunk into a conquered province of 
the Romans; a new people, who had lately appeared upon 
the ſcene, and had been advancing by flow but certain ſteps 
to univerſal dominion. 


— — — — 7 
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Of the Fine Arts and Literature among the Greet. Poetry. 
. Mufic—Painting—Statuary—Architeflure — Medicine— 
Eloguence—Hiſtory— Philoſophy. 


1 is perhaps the firſt of all arts; the moſt ſavage 
nations have cultivated it. Men, by a kind of inſtind, 
love to ſing their. pleaſures and happineſs, the praiſes of the 
divinity — they adore, the actions of the hero they ad- 
mire, and whatever they would wiſh to have impreſſed on 
the heart. | Grabs 

A lively imagination, an inventive fancy, and a correct 
taſte, are — to excel in poetry. writings of 
Homer, and other Greek poets, ſhew them to have been 
| „ 4 | poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of theſe talents. Their language, flexible and ſons. 
rous, majeſtic, graceful and ſtrong, was adapted to poetry, 
No language is fo well ſuited as the Greek, to make the 
ſound an 5 46 to the ſenſe. 
The moſt early Grecian poets, whoſe names or compoſi. 

tions have reached our times, were enlightened ſages. Such 

were Orpheus, Linus, and others; who, taught, in verſe, the 

moſt ſublime tenets, which they had acqured in Egypt or 
Phcenicia, concerning the nature of the Deity, the creation 
of the world, and that providence by which it is governed, 

To the Mythical Poets, — the Military Bards, 

who attended the Grecian chieftains, during the Theban and 
Trojan wars, and on other hoſtile expeditions ; who ſung 
their exploits in their halls, after their return; and travelli 
over Greece, and the iſlands of the Ægean ſea, widely — 
their renown, From the ſongs of thoſe Bards, Homer col. 
lected the materials of his incomparable Iliad; which, as it 
was not the work of fancy, but a collection of hiſtorical 
facts, heightened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegoric imagery ſuited to popular belief, contains a greater 
variety of characters, nicely diſcriminated, and pourtra 

with the pencil of truth, than any other ancient or 
compoſition. 


As the object of the Iliad was to teach the neceſſity of 
union among military commanders, in diſplaying the diſtreſſes 
occaſioned by the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon 
at the ſiege of Troy; the Odyſſey had for its moral, the en- 
couragement-of wiſdom and virtue under misfortunes, in the 
happy termination of the travels and ſufferings of Ulyſſes. 
 Hetſiod the cotemporary of Homer, being a man of a ſedate 
and contemplative turn of mind, has furniſhed us with the 
firſt didatic compoſition. It has for its object Agriculture; 
with references to the-times and ſeaſons fitted for the la- 
bours of huſbandry, according to the various foils and cul- . 
. ws adapted to the ſuperſtitious- notions of the early 
reeks, | 
The Lyric poets preſent us with effuſions of the human 
mind, under the influence of various paſſions ; and naturally 
lead us to enquire after the origin of Poetry and Muſic. 
Some critics have aſcribed the origin of poetry to lee, 
ſome to religion, and ſome to war ; but men were ſurel 
evers, before they were warriors or devotees, It ſhoul 
therefore, be aſſigned to love. The intercourſe of the ſexes, 
gradually ripening ſenſibility, calls forth the firſt ſtrong emo- 
tions of the youthful breaſt, Fancy, in that ſeaſon of life, is 
/ warm; 


3 
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warm; and beſtows on the beloved object a thouſand adven- 
titious charms. As the e wants power to expreſs the 
feelings of the — common language wants 
force to declare its raptures, or paint its agitations. Fancy 
catches fire from the torch of admiration ; and breathes, in 
disjointed phraſes, the lover's flame. Henee Love Songs, as 
they are the firſt emanations of an ardent mind, have been 
the firſt poetical productions in moſt countries. | 
But love, though the moſt early, is not the only ſtron 

paſſion in the human breaft. After the formation of politi 
ſociety, other paſſions take the lead. As foon as religion was 
called in to the aid of legiſlation, that devotion which, in fim- 
ple times, had been paid to Moman, was transferred to the 
gods, and poured. out in hymns or ſacred ſongs. The Muſes 
alſo were ever ready to ſound the charge to battle, to ſing the 
triumphal ſong, or record the actions of heroes. 

;/ic had the ſame origin with poetry. The Greeks were 
fond of muſic. It had even an influence on their laws; and 
tended to give a ſoftneſs to their manners. All nations, whe- 
ther barbarous or civilized, have felt the power of | 
and ſhewn that a taſte for muſic is natural to man, Muſic 
ſoftens ſavage manners, inſpires and the love of vir- 
tue, and animates to noble actions. Muſic and poetry are 
twin ſiſters. The bards, in former times, were both poets 
and muſicians. They ſang the atchievements of their hero 
in poetic ſtrains of their own compoſing. Ancient muſic 
was manly, nervous, ſimple and majeſtic; proper to ſooth 
the paſſions, and regulate the temper. The effeminate muſic 
of modern times was then unknown, 

Muſical inſtruments, but eſpecially wind: inſtrumentt, were 


ſoon employed in the ſervice of religion. d the harp or 
lyre, a fringed inſtrument, was ver Nearly in uſe, among the 
Trecian: Chieftains and military bar The compoſitions of 


thoſe bards, rapid, ſublime, and wild, were naturally adapted 
to the lyre; though they had not the perfect form of the 
higher ode, the merit of conſtructing which is due to the ge- 
nius of Pindar. 

Anacreon has given us more perfect examples of chear- 
ful and jovial fongs, than any author in ancient or modern. 
times. He was the poet of taſte and conviviality ; and al- 
nou he lived in an age, when politeneſs was little under- 
ſtood in Greece, no poet ever had the talent of turning a 
compliment with more elequence, or of more powerfully 
awakening ſocial joy. The following imitation of one of his. 
Odes, may ſerve as a ſpecimen. of his manner of writing: 

| 44 


To 
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« To all creatures of the earth 
* Bounteous Nature, at their birth 
4% Gave the aids, or gave the arms; 
“ To ſecure their lives from harms, 
To the Hull the front of ſteel, 
« To the Horſe the horned heel ; 
« Swiftneſs to the timorous Hare 
« Fur and fury to the Bear; 
& To the Pard the deathful paw, 
„ The Lion the devouring jaw, 
« Man the unconquerable mind ; 
&« What for woman was behind? 
« Lovely Woman! yet in ſtore 
« Nature had one preſent more ; 
« Thee ſhe gave the power to charm : 
« Beauty all things can difarm.”” 


The drama was invented in the time of Solon, for before 
that period, the Grecian plays did not deſerve the name of 
dramatic performances: Eſchylus, who was contemporary with 

Xerxes, was the father of tragedy ; he endeavoured by terror 
and pity to move the heart. Sophocles made tragedy more 
intereſting ; his plots were regular, and his ſtyle, lofty and 
nervous, was better ſuited to that ſtyle of writing, than the 
ſtyle of Eſchylus. Euripides, who contended with Sophocles 
for the palm of victory, introduced into his tragedies that 
mary 20's which is calculated to inſpire the mind with the 

ve of virtue. 

The province of comedy is to expoſe vice by turning it 
into ridicule, that by expoſing faulty characters upon the ſtage, 
it may be a means to correct thoſe vices which are not ame- 
nable to human laws. The ancient comedy was very faulty 
in this; it expoſed living characters, by directly pointing at 

and turning them into ridicule. It is a proof of the 
licentious manners of the Athenians, that they could be 
pleaſed with the buffooneries of an Ariſtophanes, while he en- 
deavoured to turn Socrates into ridicule upon the ſtage, as if 
he had been one of the worſt men in Athens. The middle 
comedy, as it is called, inſulted a perſon with naming him. 
The new comedy deſcribed manners, without pointing at any 
particular perſon. This is the comedy of modern times; 
« A mirror, as an eminent writer ſays, in which one may ſee 
4 the picture of himſelf, laugh at his own follies, and in an 
& agreeable manner learn to correct them *.“ 
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.* Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to profaic writing, 
Ifocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to 
Thucydides and Demoſthenes to diſcover the full force of the 
Greek tongue. 

Greece produced alſo the moſt famous artiſts in Architee- 
ture and Painting. Cteſiphon was an eminent architect, and 
made the model of the famous temple of Diana at Epheſus. 
He built part of it himſelf, and the reſt was finiſhed by his 
ſon Metagenes, and other architects. Phidias was an ex- 
cellent Greek ſtatuary, He made the ſtatue of Minerva to 
ſo great perfection, that the ancients boaſted of it, and con- 
fidered it as the-maſter-piece of art. He placed it in the ci- 
tadel of Athens. Being afterwards baniſhed from Athens, 
he retired into the province of Elis, where he finiſhed a ſtatue 
of Jupiter. This he placed in the temple of Olympia, and 
it paſſed for one of the wonders of the world. Heis ſaid to 
have been killed at Elis. Myron was a famous ſtatuary. 
The figure of a hrazen cow made by him, gained him great 
reputation, and was the occaſion of many fine epi in 
Greek. Zeuxis was eſteemed the moſt ſkilful of all the an- 
cients in the diſpoſal of the colours. The Helena which he 
painted for the town of Cortona in Italy, gained him great 

reputation. He died of a fit of laughter at the ſight of an 
old woman's picture which he had drawn. 

Apelles was the moſt famous painter of antiquity, born at 
Cos, an iſland in the Ægean ſea. He painted many pieces 
mentioried by the ancients with admiration, particularly two 
portraits of Venus iſſuing out of the ſea. His picture of 
Alexander, graſping 4 thunderbolt, was fold to the temple 
of Epheſian Diana fer four thouſand pounds. His Venus 
Anadyomen& was damaged by accident. None would ven- 
ture to reſtore the parts that had been effaced ; ſo that the in- 
Jury of the picture contributed to the glory of the artiſt. "The 

model of this Venus was the beautiful Campaſpe, the fa- 
vourite miſtreſs of Alexander. The ſenſibility of Apelles was 
too — penetrated with the charms, which he fo 1 
expreſſed. Alexander was no ſooner acquainted with his paf- 
ſion, than, in the language of Pliny, he made him a preſent, 
not only of Campaſpe, but of his own affection, too little 
reſpecting the feelings of the beloved object, at her degrada- 
tion from being the miſtreſs of a king, to become the pof- 
ſeſſion of a painter. 

| This celebrated artiſt, however, who enjoyed other ftrik- 
ing marks of his maſter's 3 and friendſhip, lived on 
27 — 5 with his brethren. > the frankneſs of his age 
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and nation, he aſſumed the merit which belonged to him, 
and freely aſſerted, that none of his competitors could imitate 
the gracefulneſs of his attitudes and figures *. But in ſome 
other branches of the art, he acknowledged himſelf inferior 
to ſeveral of his contemporaries. 

The deſire of ſeeing the works of Protogenes carried him to 
Rhodes. He there — a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealouſy. - But inſtead of yielding to the dictates of 
that unworthy paſſion, he drew Protogengs from obſcurity; 
raiſed the price of his pictures; and taughtthe Rhodians w 
undervalued the ſame talents in their fellow citizen, which 
they admired in a ſtranger, to acknowledge and reſpect his 
merit. ' 

Greece too produced the celebrated Hippocrates, father 
Phyſic, who was born at Cos, in the year before Chriſt 430. 
He drew his original from Hercules and Æſculapius, and was 
the firſt that gave eſtabliſhed precepts in phyſic, whereby he 
became ſo famous, that the Greeians honoured him as a God: 
And it is ſaid of him, that he neither knew how to deceive, 
or to be deceived. The Greeks excelled in oratory. Elo- 
quence flouriſhes moſt in popular Governments. There the 
public ſpeaker has the moſt proper incitements and opportu- 
nities to diſplay his oratorical powers, and to acquire perfec- 
tion in the art of ſpeaking. The Athenian Government was 
favourable to eloquence, It could not fail to thrive in a city, 
where populdr applauſe was the road to fame and to fortune. 
True eloquence is the art of convincing by reaſon; it inte- 
zeſts our paſſions and perſuades, by ſpeaking to the feelings 
and judgment of men. In Greece oratory was taught like 
other ſciences; the orator not only declaimed in the ſchools, 
but early accuſtomed himſelf to ſpeak in public. | 

The Sophiſts, who ſet up to be public teachers, corrupted 
the Grecian eloquence. ay wandered from the road of 
truth and nature, taught their ſcholars to alter the ap 
of things, to give the varniſh of truth to falſehood, to dazzle 
rather than convince their hearers, and to take either ſide of 
the queſtion, | | 

Pericles reſtored true eloquence at Athens, and Demoſthe- 
nes carried it to perfection. Nature had not formed Demoſ- 
thenes an orator ; his voice was weak, his pronunciation de- 
fective; he could not pronounce the letter R: theſe defects 
occaſioned his being hifſed the firſt time he attempted to ſpeak 
in public. A comedian, to whom he lamented his misfortune, 
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told him, he might take comfort, for his caſe was not deſpe- 
rate; there was a remedy for his defects, and a way to attain 
to the powers of oratory, The player made him rehearſe 
ſome verſes, which he afterwards repeated with ſuch grace 
and energy, that Demoſthenes found they had quite a diffe- 
rent effect. This convinced the orator, that his ſucceſs de- 
pended on action. To acquire it, he built himſelf a little 
cell; where he uſed to practiſe for months together. To ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, he would 
ſometimes declaim on the fea ſhore; at other times, to help 
him to pronounce well, he would ſpeak with ſmall ſtones in 
his mouth, while walking or climbing up a hill. Perſeverance 
and ambition to excel, can overcome the greateſt difficulties. 
Demoſthenes, conquered nature, and, by the power of his 
eloquence, ruled the Athenians as he pleaſed. The moſt fa- 
mous orators fell before him. Philip of Macedon uſed to ſay, 
that he dreaded the thunder of Demoſthenes's eloquence more 
the fleets and armies of Greece. He bids fare to excel 
as an orator, who carefully forms himſelf upon the ancients ; 
whereas, to neglect the imitation of Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
theſe great Ks, of oratory, is the ſure way never to make 
a figure as a public ſpeaker. | 
325 not, however, in the fine arts alone that the Greeks 
excelled. Every ſpecies of philoſophy was cultivated among 
them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not to mention the divine 
Socrates, the virtues of whoſe life, and the excellence of 
whoſe philoſophy, juſtly entitled him to a very high degree 
of veneration ; his three diſciples, Plato, Ariftode, and Xeno- 
phon, may, for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
and propriety of expreſſion, be put on a footing with the 
writers of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long 
courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets in nature with KR 
theſe philoſophers. were unacquainted, and which no ſtrength 
of genius could divine, But whatever ſome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men 
both in France and F ngland, have acknowleded the ſuperio- 
rity of the Greek philoſophers; and have accounted them- 
ſelves happy in catching their turn of thinking, and manner 
of expreflion. But the Greeks were not Jeſs diſtinguiſhed 
for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would 
be endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen 
and warriors, and it is impoſſible to mention a few without 
doing injuſtice to a greater number, War was firſt reduced 
into a ſcience by the Greeks, Their ſoldiers fought from an af- 
fection to their country, and an ardor for glory, and not from a 
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dread of their ſuperiors. We have ſeen the effects of this 
military virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians. The cauſe 


of it was the wiſe laws which Amphictyon, Solon, and Ly. 
eurgus had eſtabliſhed in Greece, | ; 
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T TALY is a Peninſula, waſhed by the fea on every 
except where a chain of the Alps joins it to the — 


tinent. It was peopled before the art of navigation was 


2 and, of conſequence, the firſt inhabitants entered by 


Three paſſages preſent themſelves in the Alps; one to the 
north, another to the ſouth, and the third through the Straits 
of Tirol and Trentin. The Illyrians , on the firſt; 
the Iberians, or Spaniards, on the ſecond; and the Celtæ, on 
the _ By theſe nations, therefore, Italy was at firſt 
PeoptedF®. 

At that time Italy preſented the appearance, which we be- 
held in early Greece. No kings, nor nations, nor cities, 
exiſted, 4 tribes began to ſettle from neceſſity ot 
2 and to cultivate the ground when its natural fertility 
The Etruſcans, and the Aborigines of Latium, are the 
only Italian nations, concerning whom hiſtory or tradition 
has furniſhed us with any particulars worthy of mentioning, 
till after the building of Rome. The Etruſcans appear to 
have been in poſſeſſion of the greater part of Italy, and lords 
of the neighbouring ſeas, as early as the time of the Argo- 
nautic expedition ft. How long their empire remained un- 
broken, is uncertain, We only know, that during ſeveral 
centuries ſubſequent to the Trojan war, * continued to 
be the moſt powerful and civilized nation in the Italian Pen- 
inſula, and ſucceſsfully cultivated the Arts 8 Deſign, before 
they could be ſaid to have taken root in Greecet, Vet a 
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celebrated antiquarian, who admits this early proficiency, 
conjectures, from the remains of their ſculpture and painting, 
that the Etruſcans muſt have been indebted for the principles 
of theſe arts, and alſo for thoſe of their literature, to Grecian 
before the. T and during the 

About fix e the. Trojan war, uring 
reign of F 9 of the Aborigines, a band of Grecian 
adventurers from Arcadia, under Evander their leader, ar- 
rived in that part of Italy, afterwards known by the name of 
Latium. 8 | 

In the reign of Latinus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Faunus, 
Eneas and a body of Trojans, who had eſcaped in the 
general ſlaughter of their countrymen, on the ſubverſion of 
the kingdom of Priam, and the deſtruction of Troy by the 
Greeks, landed at Laurentium, on the coaſt of the Abori- 
gines, in the yon before Chriſt 1184; and having obtained 
permiſſion to form a ſettlement, they built a —_— a hill, 
near the mouth of the Tiber. To that ci Trojan 
prince gave the name of Lavinium, in ex of 
his affection for Lavinia, the king's daughter, and only child, 
who had been granted to him in marriage f. 

The good fortune of Æneas attended his followers. © The 
Trojans were generally able to form marriages with the 
women of Latium; and ſoon became fo perfectly incorporated 
with the principal families, that both they and 4 Aborigines 
took the common name of Latines, in honour of Latinus, 
who had ſhewed the example of alliance, and formed, with 
his daughter's hand, the great bond of their union. 

Upon the death of Æneas, his ſon Aſcanius, built a new 
city on Mount Albanus, which, from its ſituation, was 
named Alba Longa. From the kings of Alba were deſcended 
Romulus and Remus, the founders of the Roman em- 
pire, Romulus and Remus were twin brothers, the reputed 
ſons of Rhea Sylvia by Mars, who, as hiſtory rejates, carried 
on a ſecret correſpondence with this veſtal, the daughter of 
Numitor, the laſt king of Alba. The infants were no ſooner 
born, than by order of Amulius, brother of Numitor, and 
his competitor fox the throne, they were expoſed in the river 
Tiber; but were preſerved by Fauſtulus, the king's ſhep- 
herd; who, ignorant of any deſign againſt their lives, 
Ale them home, and his wife nurſed as their owp 

Huren. | >, 
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Lucius Florus, and other Roman writers of good credit, 
give a different account of theſe brothers, and ſay, that they 
were brought up by a ſhe-wolf, who gave them ſuck, and 
defended them from the other wild beaſts. This circum- 
ſtance of their nurture has been fo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, that it 
has been always expreſſed on the moſt ancient medals and 
ſculpture of the Romans, 

However fabulous this account may be, it is with greater 
certainty related, that the two brothers, ſome time after, be- 
came acquainted with their birth, depoſed Amulius, and re- 
ſtored Numitor, their grandfather, to the throne of Alba. 
They, at the fame time, determined to lay the foundation of 
a new town for themſelves; but firſt, according to the 
cuſtom of the times, they applied to Augury for a declaration 
of the Gods where it ſhould be built. Remus ſeated himſelf 
bn the Aventine hill, where he ſaw ſix vultures, and Romu- 
lus placed himſelf on the Palatine hill, where he ſaw twelve. 
Upon this, Romulus cauſed the oy to be built on that ſpot 
where th: Gods had declared themſelves in his favour, in the 
year bef re Chriſt 735. A jealouſy, however, ariſing from 
this incident, or from a diſagreement upon the building or 
bene of this new city, the brothers quarrelled, and 

emus, in jumping over the city wall, in ridicule of its 
lownefs, was killed, Upon this event, the whole power 
reſted in Romulus, who gave his own name to the infant 
City, and conſecrated it to the god Mars. The city wanted 
inhabitants. To increaſe their number Romulus opened an 
aſylum at Rome to fugitives, vagabonds, and ſlaves. He 
choſe an hundred ſenators, who, from their age, were 
called Fathers, and their children Patricians. | 
The neighbouring nations refuſing to ally themſelves b 
marriages to this infant community, p_—_—_ were prepared in 
honour of Neptune; and, while people of both ſexes flocked 
from all quarters to the ſhew, the Roman youth entered in 
arms, and carried off the virgins, | 

Enraged at this 2 and affront, the neighbouring tribes 
| Pie van. nw Conducting themſelves with more reſentment” 
than wiſdom, they armed without concert, took the field one 
after another, and were ſucceſſively defeated, | 
The Sabines, the moſt formidable of theſe foes, had made, 
themſelves maſters of the Tarpeian fortreſs, and Rome was on 
the point of yielding to their arms, when the Sabine women, 
who had been the cauſe of the war, threw themſelves between 
the armics, and peace was made. The two people ou 
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2 in one, and Tatius reigned at Rome conjunctly with 
omulus. | 

After the death of Tatius, Romulus reigned alone. Havin 

ſubjected ſeveral people of Latium, and diſpoſed of wen lanes 
by his ſole authority; whilft he was reviewing his troops, at 
a ſmall diſtance from the city, he diſappeared. 
The Senators were ſuſpe&ed of having taken this oppor- 
tunity of freeing themſelves of a prince, who had broke the 
original contract of government. They, indeed, imputed 
this — gen. of Romulus to the Gods; a great tempeſt 
and eclipſe happening at the ſame time, they gave out that in 
the midſt of the tempeſt, he was ſuddenly caught up by the 
Gods, and carried into the heavens. The people were eaſily 
perſuaded of the truth of this incident, and Julius Proculus, 
dne of the Senators, declared that Romulus had appeared to 
him, and aſſured him, that the Gods had admitted him into 
their order, and charged the people to invoke him by the 
name of Qurrinus, te ws accordingly reckoned one of the 
Roman Deities, and divine honours were paid to him, 

After an interregnum of a year, Numa Pompilius ſuc- 
ceeded Romulus in the government. This .prince did not 
Py the muy abilities of his n but was in 

igh reputation for his probity and civil virtues. He 
ve a proper check to the warlike ardour of this new ſtate, 
y inſpiring the people with a reſpect for the laws, and a 
reverence for the Gods. He regulated the year, and gave the 
months January and February the firſt place in the Roman 
calendar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing the lands 
among the poorer ſort of his ſubjects. Thus by wiſe. regu- 
lations, and a mild government, it may be faid that Numa 
contributed more to the happineſs, than Romulus did to the 
greatneſs of the Roman State, After a * of forty- three 
he died greatly lamented, not only by his own ſubjects, 

ut by all the neighbouring nations. | 

Tullus Hoſtilius was choſen the third king of Rome. He 
was a bold and enterpriſing Prince, and made great improve- 
ment in the art of war and military Gigi. e en- 
deavoured to gain the love of the people by his liberality; 
for having a large patrimony of his own, ſufficient to main- 
tain the royal dignity, he beſtowed upon his poorer ſubjects 
the demeſnes of the crown. He engaged in a war with the 
are he Alba, from whom the Romans were deſcended. 

he Albans, having committed ſome depredations on the 
Roman Territory, Tullus declared war againſt them, but 
when both parties took the field, it was agreed to decide the 
14 conteſt 
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conteſt by three combatants on each ſide. The Albans named 
the Curiatii, three brothers, for their champions. The three 
ſons of Horatius were choſen for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brothers on each 
fide, arrayed themſelves in armour, according to GI 
Each fide exhorts their reſpective champions, repreſenting to 
them, that their gods, their country, their parents, every in- 
dividual in the city and army, now fixed their eyes on their 
arms and valour. The generous combatants, intrepid i 
themſelves, and animated by ſuch exhortations, Wh ne 
forth, and ſtood between the two armies, The armies 
placed themſelves before their reſpective camps, and were leſs 
ſolicitous for any preſent danger than for the conſequence of 
this action. They therefore gave their whole attention to a 

ht, which could not but alarm them. The fignal is given. 

e combatants engage with hoſtile weapons, and ſhew 
themſelves inſpired with the intrepidity of two mighty armies, 
Both ſides equally inſenſible of their own danger, had nothi 
in view but the arg or liberty of their country, w 
deſtiny depended upon their conduct. 

At the firſt onſet, the caſhing of their armour, and the 
terrific gleam of their ſworgs, filled the ſpectators with ſuch 
trepidation, fear, and horror, that the faculty of ſpeech and 
breath ſeemed totally ſuſpended, even while the hope of ſuc- 
ceſs inclined to neither ſide, But, when it came to a cloſer 
engagement, not oniy the motion of their bodies, and the 
furious agitation of their weapons arreſted the eyes of the 
ſpectators, but their opening wounds and. the ſtreami 
blood. Iwo of the Romans fell, and expired at the feet o 
the Albani, .who were all three wounded. Upon their fall, 
the Alban army ſhouted fon joy, while the Roman legions 
remained without hope, but not without concern, Tikes 
eagerly anxious for the ſurviving Roman, then ſurrounded by 
three adverſaries. Happily he was not wounded; but, not 
heing a match for three, though ſuperior to any of them 
ſingly, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem for dividing them. 
He betook himſelf, to flight, rightly ſuppoling that they would 
follow him at unequal diſtances, as their Prengthy after {0 
much loſs of blood, would permit. 

Having fled a conſiderable way from the ſpot where they 
fought, he looked back, and faw the Curiatii purſuing at 2 
conſiderable diſtance from ont another, and one of them very 
near upon him. He turned with all his fury; and, while 
he Alban army were crying out to his brothers to ſuccour 
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him, Horatius, who had already ſlain the firſt enemy, ruſhed 
forward to a ſecond victory. \ 

The Romans encourage their champion by ſuch acclama» 
tions as generally proceed from unexpected ſucceſs. He, on 
the other hand, haſtens to put an end to the ſecond combat, 
and ſlew another, before the third, who was not far off, could 
come up to has aſſiſtance. a | 

There now remained only one combatant on each fide, but 
neither equal in ſtrength, expectations, nor hopes, The 
Roman, who had received no hurt, and who was fired by 

ining a double victory, advances with great confidence to 
2 third combat. His antagoniſt, on the other hand, be- 
ing weakened by loſs of blood and ſpent with running ſo far, 
could ſcaree draw his legs after him, and, being already 
diſpirited by the death of his brothers, preſents his throat to 
the victor; for, it could not be called a conteſt. “ Two,” 
ſays the exulting Roman, © I have already ſacrificed to the 
& manes of my brothers the third I will offer up to my 
tt country, that henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba. 
Upon which he transfixed him with his (word, who was 
ſcarce able any longer to wield his weapons, and, as he lay 

aſping on the grones: {tripped him of his armour. The 
| > nh received Horatius ifito their camp with an exulta» 
tion great as their former fear. After this, each party buried 
their reſpective dead, but with very different ſentiments, the 
one reflecting on the ſovereignty they had acquired, and 
the other on their ſubjection to the power of the Romans &. 

When young Horatius, named Marcus, approached' the 
gates of Rome, loaded with the ſpoils of his. vanquiſhed anta- 
goniſts, he was met by his ſiſter, who had been promiſed in 
marriage to one of the Curiatii; and who forgetting the 
delicacy of her ſex, and her condition ab a bride, had anxiouſly 
mingled with the crowd of applauding 2 On ſeei 
her * wa cloathed in an embroidered robe, which ſhe 
wrought for her lover, and in which, he was to have been 
dreſſed on their nuptial day, ſhe burſt into tears; ſhe wildly 
tore her hair; and in the anguiſh of her heart, keenly re- 

roached the exulting conqueror with the murder of his near 
inſman, and her bridegroom. 

Thy bridegroom !”” exclaimed Marcus Horatius; O, 
e ſiſter, loſt at once to virtue and to ſhame! haſt thou no 
t regard for the blood of thy brothers, or the glory of thy 
country? — Go, then,” faid he, in the heat of his patriotic 
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indignation, & go to thy bridegroom !” drawing his ſword 
and ſheathing it in her breaſt; * go! and carry with thee a 
<« degenerate paſſion, which has Ted thee to diſgrace thy 
<« family, and ſally the ſplendour of this illuſtrious: Tay. Be- 
« gone, and ſo periſh all, who weep at the death of an enemy 
cc of Rome.” 

Old Horatius, their venerable father, though deeply ſtun 
with grief, entered into the feelings of his heroic ſon; . 
was fo far from reſenting the death of his daughter, that he 
would not permit her body to be buried in the ſepulchre of 
Her anceſtors, or her funeral to be honoured with the uſual 
ſolemnities. Tullus Hoſtilius, however, found himfelf un- 
der the neceſſity of bringing the victorious champion to trial, 
for the violence he had committed. Marcus Horatius was 
accordingly cited before the tribunal of the Duumviri, the 
proper jiidges of ſuch crimes; and they condemned him to 
ole his life, and ordered the liftors to bind his hands. But 
he, by the advice of the king, appealed to the aſſembly of 
the Roman people; and they repealed the ſentence of the 
Duumviri, in conſideration of the circumſtances of the 
criminal, rather than out of lenity to his crime; eſtabliſhing, 
by that-precedent, their right of judging ultimately in capital 
cauſes, 

In a ſhort time, the Albans again rebelled, and were de- 
feated by Lullus, who razed the city of Alba to the ground, 
after it had flouriſhed 487 years. He, at the ſame time, 
tranſplanted the inhabitants into Rome, ſettled them on Mount 
Czlius, and granted them all the Roman privileges. This 
prince died of a lingering diſorder, after a reign of thirty-one 

ars; or, as ſome relate, he and his whole family periſhed 

y lightning. 

Ancus Martius, who ſucceeded on the death of Tullus, 
opened a door for farther conqueſts, and the increaſe of com- 
merce, by eſtabliſhing a port at Oftia, ten miles diftant from 
Rome, at the mouth of the river Tiber. He afterwards 
overcame the Volſci, Veientes, and other people who had 
revolted from their obedience to Rome; and ſpent the re- 
mainder of his reign in enriching his ſubjects, and improving 
the city. | 

Alter the death of Ancus Martius, Lucumen, the ſon of a 
Corinthian merchant, who had ſettled at Tarquinium, b 
addreſs and intrigue, paved his way to the throne. He af. 
ſumed the name of Tarquin. | 

As he was a ſtranger, in order to ſtrengthen his authority 

in the ſenate, and attach the people to his intereſt, he created 
ee a hundred 
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a hundred new ſenators,” whom he choſe from the moſt dif. 
tinguiſhed of the Plebeian families, ; 
he Grecian magnificence and elegance began now to be 
introduced into Rome. The works which Tarquin erected 
became the admiration of after ages, and remain to this day 
monuments of the Roman grandeuk. © Already,” ſays a 
celebrated philoſopher *, & they began to lay the foundation 
« of that city which was to be eternal.“ | 
On the death of Tarquin, Servius Tullius, his ſon-in-law, 
' ſucceeded to the throne. In conſequence of early cuſtoms, 
which the Romans had adopted from neceſſity, the inhabitants 
of Rome increaſed at the end of every war. It became re- 
quiſite, therefore, to enlarge the boundaries of the city, and 
7 Tullius extended the Pomeria from the Quirinal 
Mount to the V iminal and Eſquiline Hills. 3 
As it was now neceſſary tq enlarge the city, it was no leſs: 
requiſite to alter the form of government. The changes 
which he introduced deſerve to be ſtudied, as they proved the 
ſource of the diſſenſions in the republic, and prepared the 
way for the revolutions of Rome. Since the period that the 
Albans and Sabines were eſtabliſhed at Rome, the tribes 
formed three nations, - which had equally a ſhare in the 
government. Every Curia voted in the public aſſemblies, 
and every citizen in the Curia. Hence the law was the 
voice of the majority, and the ſovereign power reſided in the 
ople. | | | 
$6 At firſt the ſoldiers of Romulus were equal in point of pro- 
perty. Two acres of land had been allotted to each in- 
dividual; and while there was an equality of fortune, there 
was an equality of power in the community. A part of the 
Roman territory had been reſerved for the public domain. 
The Romans were continually making new conqueſts. By 
incroachments upon the public domain, and a larger diviſion 
of the conquered lands to ſome than to others, an inequali 
of fortune was eſtabliſhed, and a diſtinction of ranks took 


To claſs the inhabitants according to their wealth, Servius 
inſtituted the Cenſus. At the firſt numbering of the natian, 
twenty-four thouſand men were inrolled fit to carry arms. 
He divided the people into fix claſſes, and every claſs into 
centuries, compoſed of an unequal number of citizens. He 
placed ninety-eight centuries in the firſt claſs. This com- 
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prehended the richeſt citizens, that is, thoſe who were poſ- 


ſeſſed of hn hundred minæ. Sixty-five mine qualified for 
the ſerond claſs, which conſiſted of twenty-two centuries, 


Fifty for the third, which was compoſed of twenty. T wenty-= 


five for the fourth, conſiſting, like the ſecond, of twenty- 
two; and twelve and a half for the fifth, which comprehended 
thirty. The ſixth claſs formed only one century, in which 
Servius left all the poorer citizens. „ 

All the people were divided into a hundred and ninety- 
three centuries. The five firſt claſſes bore all the burdens 
of the ſtate; but the partition was made according to the 
number of centuries. Thus, the firſt claſs, which conſiſted” 


| of ninety- eight centuries, contributed more than all the reſt 


put together, | 
To recompence the rich for the ſervices which they per- 


formed, and the taxes which they paid, Servius enacted, that, 
for the future, the people ſhould aſſemble by centuries; that 
their ſuffrages ſhould be collected by centuries; and that the 
firfk claſs ſhould give the firſt ſuffrage, Theſe were the aſ- 
ſemblies, which, after this regulation, paſſed into a law, 
elected magiſtrates, made peace, decreed war, and exercifed 
the ſoyereign power. 

As all the centuries met in the public aſſemblies, all ſeemed 
to have an equal ſhare in their deliberations; but, in fact, the 
whole power was ſecretly conveyed into the hands of the 
rich, and the right of ſuffrage poſſeſſed by the poorer citizens 
was merely nominal, and of no avail. As the whole nation 
was compoſed of a hundred and ninety-three centuries, if the 
ninety-eight centuries of the firſt claſs, which voted firſt, 
were unanimous, as generally happened, a majority of voices 
was declared. Thus, in the Comitia by centuries, the 
great body of the citizens, in a ſecret and inſenſible manner, 
were ſtripped of their authority, Fes by 

Changes in the ſtate of — produce changes in govern- 
ment, When an equality of fortunes prevailed, it was juſt 
that there ſhould be an equality in the public aſſemblies, and 
that the majority of voices ſhould determine. When a great 
incquality of fortune prevailed new arrangements became 
neceſſary. Power naturally follows on property, and they 
who bear the expences of government are entitled to a pro- 
portional ſhare of its privileges and honours, 

Meditating greater changes in the government, Servius 
was bereaved of his crown and life by His ſon-in-law Tar- 
quin, in the forty - fourth year of his reign, 
| | Having 
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Having made his way to the throne by blood-ſhed, Far- 
quin ſupported by violence the power which he had fequired 
by injuſtice; and, from an uſurper, became a tyrant.“ Politi- 
cal, however, and enterprizing, he negleCted no meaſure 
ſecure his authority and extend his power. \ 

From the time of Servius the conſtitution of Rome became 
ariſtocratical, The object of Tarquin was to humble the 
ariſtocracy and exalt the regal power. The plebeians, who faw 
at firſt with joy the humiliation of the great families, groaned 
at laſt under the burdens with which they were loaded ; and, 
rather than ſubmit to ſlavery, ſome of them ſlew themſelves 
in deſpair. | | 

A general cauſe, however great or important, is inſufficient 
to determine the minds of men to action, without the parti- 
cular impreſſion of a recent event. We have beheld how 
Hippias, the ſon of Piſiſtratus, loſt the crown. Sextus, the 
fon of Tarquin, had committed a rape upon Lucretia. The 
outraged matron aſſembled her father, her huſband, her re- 
lations, her friends; ſhe told her ſtory z and, unable to furvive 
the affront, - plunged a poniard into her boſom. Brutus 
wrenched the bloody weapon from the boſom of Lucretia, 
and ſwore by the Gods to revenge the Roman matron. 
Graſping the poniard one after another, all the friends renew- 
ed the ſame oath. Hence the liberty of Rome 8. 
 Afﬀeer the expulſion of the kings, a form of government, in 
appearance republican, was eſtabliſhed, though the ſenate re- 
ferved by far the greateſt ſhare of authority to themſelves. 
The conſuls ſucceeded to the kings, and the conſular dignity 
differed in nothing from the royal power, but that the 
exerciſe thereof was limited to a year. | 


— — j.. — — 
CHAP, XXII. | 
Remarks on the Reigns of the Reman Kings. 


"IJ different diſpoſitions of the Kings of Rome were 
well adapted to the nature and condition of a growing 
ſtate. The bring temper of Romulus promoted 1 mar- 
tial ſpirit of his companions, who, from different parts, aſſo- 
ciated with him for refuge, and looked upon Rome as a place 
of protection, whence they might, with impunity, make ex- 
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curſions to the neighbouring country, and carry on thely 


„ ä | 
uma, in this light alſo, was a proper ſucceſſor to Romu- 
lus. This prince was better qualified to model and regulate 
than to found a ſtate ; his view was to ſoften the manners and 
rugged diſpoſitions of the people, and to eſtabliſh a ſub- 
ordination and mode of government among them. On this 
rinciple he inſtituted religious ceremonies, and introduced 
into the ſociety the duties of religion, and the principles of 
urbanity : at the ſame time he endeavoured to impreſs them 
with the idea that the gods, in a particular manner, took them 
under their protection. | 

The reign of Tullus ſerved to revive their valour, and 
inſpired them with the thought of enlarging their dominion 
by the conqueſt of Alba, and other neigbouring ſtates, Theſe 
Rates, indeed, frequently oppoſed their deſigns, but never 
entered into a formidable allocintion at once to ſuppreſs and 
_ aboliſh this infant colony. | 

On the increaſe of inhabitants, Ancus enlarged the city, 
Joined a new ſuburb to it by a bridge acroſs the T yber, and 
opened a door for future inprovement in commerce, by the 
convenient port of Oſtia. | | 

The dignity and pomp of government, was greatly raiſed 
by the N. ns of royalty introduced by Tarquinius Priſcus, 
and by the Dlendor of his triumphs. Servius new-modelled 
the ſtate, and divided the people into tribes and centuries. 
He alſo made à more equal diſtribution of impoſt among 
them; and was the firſt Prince who eſtabliſhed a regular 
coin, or currency of money. And laſtly, if we look to the 
event, the tyranny of Tarquin was advantageous to a people, 
who provoked by his abuſe of power, were incited and ani- 
mated to be on their guard, and recover that liberty they had 
ſo long maintained; which otherwiſe, without a commotion 
in the ſtate, they were on the point of loſing entirely. 

It may be farther remarked, that in this firſt age of the 
Romans, and under the reign of their kings, they made but 
little progreſs in the extention of their firſt ſettlement. - A 
ſmall ſpot, of fifteen miles only, made the whole circuit of 
the Roman territory, notwithſtanding the great increaſe of 
inhabitants. War and agriculture were almoſt their ſole 
employ. Arts and ſciences were but little cultivated among. 
them; and their profeſſed poverty, and diſi regard for riches, 
had not yet led them to commerce. Their chief wealth 
aroſe from conqueſt, and the ſpoil of their neighbours, which 
was always laid up in a public repoſitory, and divided, ac- 

| | cording 
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cording to a ſtated diſpoſition, among the whole body of the 


le. 

Pe Tpeſe general remarks cannot be better concluded than in 
the words of a judicious Hiſtorian &, who obſerves from 
Cicero, When we conſider at one view the increaſe of this 
« infant ſtate, which under the ſhadow of a monarchical but 
« limitted government, grew inſenſibly to a degree of maturity : 
« and ſtrength, by wiſe regulations and wholefome laws; the 
« Aruſpices and religious ceremonies, the order of the aſſem- 
« blies, the power of the people owned and revered, the 
« auguſt aſſembly of the ſenate, looked upon as the great 
« council of the nation, the military diſcipline and martial 
« courage carried to a ſurprizing and aſtoniſhing height, all 
« the parts of the commonwealth appear in ſo permanent and 
« ſettled a ſtate, as to feem almoſt entirely perfect. And 

« this ſame commonwealth, after ſhaking off the regal yoke, 
« and obtaining an extenſive liberty, appeared ſtill greatly 
« different, and by a ſwift progreſs roſe to a perfection and 
« excellence hardly to be conceived.” 
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CHA FEE 
Rome under the Conſuls. 


RUTUS, the deliverer of his country, and Tarquinius 
- Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, were the firſt 
Conſuls of Rome. They had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of 
the government, than they filled up the vacant ſeats in the 
ſenate, and increaſed its number. The whole ſenate and 
people took a ſolemn oath, never to ſuffer the Tarquins, or 
any other king to reign at Rome, | 
Tarquin, however, by means of his ambaſſadors, attached 
a party of the Roman youth to his cauſe, who concerted 
meaſures to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne, The conſpirators, 
being detected, were brought before the conſuls ; and Brutus 
beheld his own ſons. The father of his country, by a terrible 
example, fixed the foundation of Roman liberty. The people 
were ſummoned to the Comitia, where Brutus and his col- 
league ſat on the tribunal of juſtice. The priſoners were 
brought and tied to ſtakes. Brutus began the trial with the 
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examination of his ſons. Vindicius, a ſlave, who firſt diſ. 
covered the conſpiracy, appeared againſt them, and his teſti. 
mony was found unanſwerable. Their guilt was likewiſe 
confirmed: by their letters to the Tarquins, which were read, 
The proof being clear, the priſoners made no defence, but 
with their tears. © Titus,” ſaid Brutus coldly to two of the 
priſoners, without calling them ſons, “and you, Tiberius, 
« what have you to offer in your favours?” They were 


ten called upon to make their defence, but tears were ſtill 


their only anſwer. The ſenators were moved with com- 
—__ and a confuſed murmur was heard among them. 

aniſh them, Baniſb them. Collatinus wept. The whole 
aſſembly trembled, and expected the deciſion with horror. 


At length, Brutus roſe up to give ſentence. A profound 


filence enſued, whilſt he, with a ſteady voice, not interrupted 
by a ſingle ſigh, turning to the lictors, who were the exe- 
cutioners, Gai, “To you, lictors, I deliver them; execute 
the law upon them.“ At theſe words a loud ſhriek, was 
heard in the aſſembly; diſtreſs was painted in every face; 
and the mournful looks of the people pleaded. for pity. V 


give them back to their country and to their Gerig, cried the 
whole aſſembly with one voice. But nei 


er theſe inter- 
ceſſions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men who 
called upon their father with the moſt endearing names, 
could ſoften the inflexible judge. He would not even abate 


of the puniſhment which was, in ſuch caſes, inflicted on the 


you criminals, The lictor ſeized them, and, having 
ripped them naked, and. tied their hands behind their backs, 
firſt beat .them with rods, and then ſtruck off their heads, 
Brutus all the while gazing on the bloody ſpectacle, with a 
ſteady look, and unaltered countenance, When this execu- 
tion was over, Brutus came down from the tribunal, quitted 
the comitia, and left the reſt of the criminals to the diſcretion 
of his colleague *. 

Collatinus ated on a different principle, and ſeemed diſ- 


poſed to fave his relations. This conduct occaſioned ſome 
diſturbances in the Aſſembly, but the priſoners were at laſt 


condemned and executed, Collatinus finding the people pre- 
judiced againſt him, partly by bearing the name of Tarqui- 
nius, and more ſo on account of his partial behaviour in this 
buſineſs, willingly reſigned the conſulſhip and retired to La- 

vinium. 


Brutus immediately aſſembled the people for the election 
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of 4 new confal, when Publius Valerius, 4 man of eminent 
virtue and eloquence, was choſen, The firſt thing they did 
was to grant a 3 amneſty to all who had followed the 


fortune of the Tarquins, provided they returned to the city 
within twenty days. This wiſe precaution deprived the 
baniſhed king of a great number of friends and ſoldiers, and 
brought back to Rome many perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities. 
Tarquin, ſtill hoping to obtain by force what he could 
not get by ſtratagem, engaged the. Hetrurians in his cauſe, 
and advanced with a conſiderable army to Rome. The 
ronſuls, on their fide, marched to oppoſe his deſigns. Aruns, 
ſon of Tarquin, and the conſul Brutus firſt engaged in ſingle 
combat, and were both ſlain. The Roman army proved 
victorious, and upwards of eleven thouſand Hetrurians were 
killed, and five thouſand taken priſoners. The body of Brutus 
was brought to Rome with great magnificence. All the ſenate 
went out to meet it, and a funeral oration was made by Va- 
lerius in the forum. The higheſt honours were alſo paid to 
the memory of this famous Roman, who was regarded as the 
Father of his Country; and the Roman ladies, contrary to 
the uſual cuſtom, mourned a whole. year for him. From this 
era liberty begins to dawn, and the ariſtocracy, by degrees, 
to change into a republic, | 
Valerius, being now ſole governor of Rome, deferred the 
election of another Conſul, that he might more eaſily ſettle 
the affairs of the commonwealth, He was, however, ſuſ- 
pected of aſpiring to the crown. In order, therefore, to in- 
er himſelf wich the people, he made ſeveral laws in 
eir favour; and, among others, that famous one, by which 
every Citizen was allowed to appeal from the deciſions of the 
ſenate and conſuls to the aſſembly of the people, He gave relief 
to the poorer citizens, by exempting them from the payment” 
of tribute. He eſtabliſhed quæſtors or treaſurers, who were 
to carry public money, and appointed the temple of Saturn 
for their ærarium or treaſury, Beſides theſe public concerns, 
Valerius levelled his own houſe to the ground leſt it ſhould 
give umbrage to the people, by irs ſituation on a hill which 
commanded the city. Thus, by a courteous behaviour, he 
obtained the name of Publicola. | 
After this ſettlement of the affairs of the commonwealth, 
Lucretius, father of Lucretia, was choſen his colleague, who 
died a few days after his election; and Marcus Horatius 
ſucceeded to the dignity of conſul. The new conſuls revived 
the cenſus and luſtrom; and, on that occaſion,” found one 
Vo. I. | a hundred 


the king, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one 
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hundred and thirty thouſand men at Rome, beſides widows 
and orphans *. ' | | 
In the ſecond year of the conſulſhip of Publicola, Tarquin 
engaged Porſenna, king of Cluſium, to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
'This prince advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
head of a prodigious . multitude of troops. He took the 
fort Janiculum, and obliged the Romans to retire over the 
bridge into the city, whither he would have followed them, 
had not the brave Horatius Cocles, with only two more, 
withſtood the efforts of the whole army in a narrow paſs, till 
the bridge was broken down. When only a few planks re- 
mained, Horatius prevailed on his companions to croſs the 
river upon them, whilſt he alone ſuſtained the attack of the 
2 At length, being wounded in the thigh, upon a 
ſignal given him that the bridge was quite demoliſhed, he 
leaped into the river, and gained the oppoſite bank, amidft 
a ſhower of darts. Thus, by the wonderful bravery of one 
man, the city and republic were ſaved from impending ruin. 
The Romans were ſo ſenſible of it, that they erected a ſtatue 
of braſs for him in the temple of Vulcan, and the ſenate gave 
him as much land as a plough could incloſe in a circular fur- 
row in one day, | 

The enemy being maſters of the country on both ſides the 
river, Rome was reduced to great ſtraits by famine. Porſenna 
having taken notice of it, ſent the Romans word, that he 
would deliver them from their diſtreſs, if they would receive 
their old maſter. But their anſwer was, „That hunger 


& was a leſs evil than ey and oppreſſion +.” 


The ſiege had laſted a long time, and Rome was almoſt 
wearied out, when Mucius Codrus, a young Roman of il- 


luſtrious birth, formed a deſign, which he communicated to 


the conſuls and ſenators, and of which they approved. He 
eroſſed the Tiber, entered the enemy's camp in the diſguiſe 
of an Hetrurian, and made his way quite to the king's tent. 
Porſenna's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was fitting on the 
fame tribunal with the king. "arr miſtakin bim for 

Rroke of a 
poniard, which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at Porſenna's feet. Every one ſtood amazed at the dar- 
ing boldneſs of this action. Mucius was ſeized. © Thou 


« execrable aflaflin,” ſaid the king, ( who art thou? Whence 
e comeſt thou? Who are thy accomplices ?” Mucius, leſs 
terrified than his judge, replied, „I am a Roman, and my 


« name is Mucius Codrus. My deſign was to deliver Rome 
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& from het moſt cruel enemy. Diſcharge therefore all your 
c fury upon me; You have ſeen my courage, now try my 
te conſtancy with tortures ; and you will be forced to confeſs, 
e that Roman bravery has made me capable of attempting 
« whatever-man can do, and of ſuffering what human nature 
« can endure.” So ſaying, with a ſteady countenance, and 


a look which ſpoke his inwatd rage at having miſſed his blow, 


he thruſt his right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there 
held it a great while, without diſcovering Ge leaſt ſymptom 
of pain, He farther faid, that. there were 309 Romans, as 
reſolute as himſelf, concealed in the Hetrurian camp, who had 
all ſworn to take away his life. - Porſenna's reſentment was 
changed into amazement. He granted him his life and li- 
berty, and even reſtored him the dagger with which he had 
intended to ſtab him. Mucius, having now loſt the uſe of 
His right hand, took it with his left; and from that time he 


-7 


as called Scævola, that is, /zſt-handed *, 

Porſenna, ſtruck with admiration, at the courage of the Ro- 
Fans, and at the ſame time, diſguſted at the wickedneſs of the 
Tarquins, renounced his alliance with that tyrannical family, 
made a peace with Rome, and returned to Cluſium; gene- 
rouſly leaving the Romans, whoſe diſtreſs he knew, but whom 
he feared to offend by relieving them in a dire& manner, his 
camp, and all the proviſions in it, as a token of his reſpe& and 

Me ip for them. The ſenate, in return for this noble 

"behaviour, erected a ſtatue to him, and ſent him an embaſh 
with a throne adorned with ivory, a ſceptre, a crown of gold, 
and a triumphal robe +. 3 

Thus ended the Hetrurian war, five years after the expul- 
frowof Larquin, who complained that Fortan had promiſed 
him aſſiſtance, but had now deſerted him. 
Aſter the departure of Porſenna, the Romans rewarded 
thoſe, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves during the ſiege, 
eſpecially Mucius Scævola, to whom they gave a large piece 
of ground belonging to the public. 

The Sabines ſoon after made an incurſion into the Roman 
territories, but were repulſed with great loſs, by the conſul 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, who was honoured 
with a triumph. The year after, Publicola was made conſul 
a fourth time, when the whole nation of the Sabines entered 
into a league with the Latins or Hetrurians againſt Rome. 
Actius Clauſus, the moſt conſiderable man in Sabinia, for 
riches, valour, and eloquence, oppoſed the deſign of his 


countrymen as long as he could; but finding them abſolutely 


* Livy. + Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus. 
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determined to commence hoſtilities, he came over fo the 
2 with five thouſand families of his friends and depen- 
On his arrival at Rome, he changed his name to Appius 
Claudius, was immediately declared a patrician, and took his 
re in the ſenate. "I wenty-fve acres of land were given 
im, and a quarter in the city was aſſigned for his friends and 
followers, to each of whom were granted two acres of ground, 
with all the rights and 3 of Roman citizens. Theſe 
donations were made irrevocable, by a decree of the ſenate, 
confirmed by the people. The Claudii became afterwards 
one of the moſt illuſtrious families of Rome . 

The Sabines, highly incenſed at the departure of Clauſus, 
took the field with a conſiderable army; but were again de- 
feated by the Romans. The ſoldiers, on this victory, obtain» 
ed great plunder, and a ſecond triumph was granted to Pub- 
licola. This conſul died ſoon after, and was buried at the 
public expence, not leaving money enough to defray the 
charges of his funeral. The Romans erected a tomb for him 
near the forum, and gave his family a right of interment in 

the ſame place. He was the moſt virtuous citizen, the great- 
eſt general, and the beſt affected conſul to the people, that 
Rome ever ſaw. He had always led a frugal life, and taken 
more care to tranſmit his virtues to his children, than to en- 
rich them with the goods of fortune. As Publicola had been 
one of thoſe who ſtood up in defence of the chaſtity of the 
Roman women, they mourned a whole year for him, as they 
had done before for Brutus. 

In the conſulſhip of Poſthumius and Menenius, the Sa- 
bines again marched an army to the walls of Rome, Poſthu- 
mius falling into an ambuſcade, his colleague haſtened to his 
aſſiſtance, and thus united, they obtained a compleat victory. 
The ſenate decreed a full triumph to Menenius; but Poſthu- 
mius, by reaſon of his ill e at the W had an in- 
ferior honour, or triumph paid to him. is Romans 
called an ovation from ovis a ſheep, which was uſually ſacri- 
ficed on the ſmaller triumph, as an ox was on the greater or 
full triumph, | 

As frequent mention is made of triumphs in the Roman 
hiſtory, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh theſe two national 
honours. The perſon who received the leſſer triumph, 


marched generally on foot, wearing only a garland or crown 
* Livy. | 
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of myrtle, with the pretexta, or uſual habit of the magiſtrates, 
and was attended by the ſenate only. 

The greater triumph was conducted with the utmoſt ſtate 
and magnificence of the citizens. Whenever a general de- 
manded a triumph, he was obliged to reſign his command of 
the army, and to keep at a diſtance from Rome, till the ho- 
nour had been granted or refuſed him. He always wrote to 
the ſenate a detail of his conqueſts ; and, if allowed of, a tri- 
umph was decreed; the general, on the day appointed, crown- 
ed with laurels, made a fpeech to the people; after which the 
ſenators, preceded by the lower degree of officers, began the 
march. The ſpoils taken from the enemy followed; and the 
conquered cities and nations were repreſented in gold, filver, 
and other metal, with the names of the places which the con- 
queror had ſubjected to the Roman empire. The prieſts aſſiſt- 
ed on this occaſion, and led the oxen deſtined for the ſacrifice, 
dreſſed with ribbands and garlands, Theſe were followed by 
chariots, whereon lay the crowns, and other enſigns of honour, 
which the provinces preſented to the conqueror to adorn his 
triumph, The captive monarchs and generals, in gold or 
filver chains, made part of the proceſſion; then followed the 
officers of the army, with the crowns or keys of the conquer- 
ed cities. After this, preceded by his relations and friends, 
came the conqueror crowned with laurel, and ſeated on an 
ivory chariot, with an _ ſceptre, and an eagle of gold in 
his hand An officer uſually ſtood behind him; and, left he 
ſhould be tow much elated with this ſplendor, cried aloud, 
Remember that thou art a man. Before and after his cha- 
riot were carried perfumes, and every kind of muſical inftru- 
ment. The march was cloſed by the generals, and other 
officers of the army, The Roman Legions ſung congratu- 
latory ſongs in honour of the conqueror. The proceſſion be- 
gan without the walls of Rome, by the triumphal gate, and 
paſſed through the city, under many arches, ere and a- 
dorned in honour of the triumph to the Capitol. Here the 
conqueror offered a crown, and the Spolia Opima to Jupiter; 
then a ſacrifice was made to the God, and the conqueror was 
reconducted with the like ſtate to his palace. 

Tarquin, ever reſtleſs, again prevailed on the Latins to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, who found means to foment tumults within 
the walls of the city, Many of the poorer Citizens and diſ- 
contented ſlaves engaged in the conſpiracy, but it was diſco- 
vered by Sulpicius one of the conſuls, who put the citizens - 
to the ſword in the forum, and condemned the ſlaves to be 
whipt with rods, and crucified, 
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Notwithſtanding theſe fruitleſs attempts, Tarquin, affifted 


by his ſon-in-law Manilius Octayius, entered into a general 
league with the people of Latium, and twenty-four cities de- 
clared war againſt the Romans. They had well-nigh ſucceeded 
in their deſign, by the critical ſituation of the Roman people, 
who could procure no auxiliaries from abroad, and were 05 
ill ſupported at home, ae 
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CH AP. XXIV. 
Of the Diaator.—The Tribunes of the People. 


HE diſſentions about debts were a frequent ſource of 
agitation and diſorder in the Roman ſtate. Ancient 
practice permitted the creditor to ſeize the perſon of the in- 
ſolvent debtor, to employ him in the meane/t drudgery, to 
load him with chains, and to retain him in ſlavery, This 
complication of miſery and ignominy excited the murmurs of 
the poor; and when the conſuls came to raiſe the levies, the 
people refuſed to enrol their names for the war, The ſenate 
endeayoured to ſuſpend the diflentions ; but the people per- 
ſiſted in their refuſal to enliſt, until they had obtained an abo- 
lition of debts. Meanwhile the enemy approached to the 
ates of Rome. The conſuls could not interpoſe their au- 
Gorlty to enforce obedience ; becauſe, ſince the Valerian law 
had paſſed, every citizen condemned by. a magiſtrate had 4 
right of appealing to the peoplgor OE 

Too elude this law, and fave the commonwealth, the ſenate 
had recourſe to a temporary expedient, which, in extraordi- 
nary ſituations, became afterwards a ſtanding practice. The 
canſuls propoſed to reſign their authority, and to nominate a 
fingle magiſtrate, who ſhould be inveſted with abſolute power, 
and from whom there ſhould be no appeal. Lo this the 
Plebeians conſented, willing to give up their own power, 
for the ſake of abridging that of the ſenate. This ſupreme 
magiſtrate was named Di#ator, and his office was to con- 
tinue no longer than fix months. Lartius Flavius, one of 
the conſuls, was appointed to this high office. The creation 
of a dictator frequently ſaved Rome; proved a remedy for 
the natural defects of a republican ſtate, corrected its tardy 
motions, and gave it all the activity of monarchical, or even 

deſpotical government. | 1 
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The new Dictator, having ſoon appeaſed the clamours of 
the multitude, prevailed on the Latins to ſuſpend the war, 
when a truce was agreed on for a year, He conducted him 
ſelf with great dignity and wiſdom, and reſigned the dictato- 
rial office before the end of ſix months. OY 

The late truce being expired, the Latins, by the inſtiga- 
tion of Tarquin, and his ſons, again prepared for war, and 
appeared on the frontiers of the republic with an army of forty 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. _ The main body 
was commanded by Titus; his brother Sextus commanded 
the left; and Manilius, ſon-in-law to Tarquin, the right. 
The Romans, upon this, appointed Poſthumius, one of their 
conſuls, dictator, who advanced with all ſpeed to oppoſe this for- 
midable army of the enemy, with a body of twenty-four thou- 
ſard foot, and three ted horſe. The battle was fought 
near the lake Regillus about fourteen miles from Rome; and 
both ſides behaved with great reſolution and courage. At 
laſt, however, the victory fell to the Romans, and the army 
of the Latins was entirely routed. "The two ſons of Tarquin, 
and Manilius his ſon-in-law, were among the flain. * 

ub. 


| * this bad ſucceſs of their army, the enemy, in the moſt 


miſſive manner, ſued for peace, and laid the blame of their 
late behaviour on the nobless This was the laſt war made 
in favour of Tarquin, who now, abandoned by all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, withdrew himſelf into Campania, and died at 
Cuma, in the ninetieth year of his age. 
While Tarquin was alive, the ſenate ſaw the neceflity of 
governing the people with ſome moderation, as in the hour of 
oppreſſion they might recal their ancient king to the throne. ' 
But, as ſoon as they were. delivered from this terror, they 
made a wanton uſe of their authority, and carried into rigo- 
rous execution the odious law concerning debts, The people 
had frequently made their complaints and remonſtrances z 
and, 3 to the faith of the ſenate, had been often de- 
ceive ä | 

There is a certain point, beyond which mankind will not 
bear oppreſſion. Deceived ſo often, the people had taken the 
laſt reſolution. They threatened to abandon the city; and, 
under the preſſure of the moment, the violent pointed to the 
| ſword, The army deſerted ſecretly under the conduct of 
Sicinius Bellulus, and withdrew to a hill on the banks of the 
river Anio. Numbers followed them; and, although the 
ates of Rome were ſhut, by orders from the ſenate, the in- 

itants ſcaled the walls in the dead hour of the niglit z and, 
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in the morning, the Patricians ſaw, afar from the deſerted 
city, the ſacred mountain covered with the Roman people. 

he ſenate was filled with conſternation. What aſtoniſh. 
ed them ſtill more, was the order and diſcipline of the new 
camp. They beheld no tumult nor violence, but a modera- 
tion which announced a well-concerted enterprize. Ten per- 
ſons of the greateſt dignity and popularity in the ſenate were 
inveſted with plenary power to treat with the people. Mene- 
nius the conſul, among other diſcourſe, relaied ro them the 
following fable: Once upon a time, the members of the 
& human body, obſerving that the belly did not toil as, they 
& did, rebelled and refuſed the aliments neceſſary for its ſup- 
« port. Upon this, the members grew vreak in proportion 
* as the belly became infirm, and ſoon ſcund the need they 
& had of it; becauſe the belly firſt received the nouriſhment, 
« and afterwards communicated it to the members.“ Thus, 

he, & as the ſenate and people form but one and the fame 
4 body, that will be deſtroyed by diviſions, and ſupported by 
“ concord.“ | 

The multitude were fo pleaſed with this ftory, and the juſt 
application made of it to them by Menenius, that they were 
much diſpoſed to treat with the deputies, ; 

An immediate aſſent was given to the abolition of debts, 
Inſtructed by the paſt, the people required ſecurity for the 
future, and demanded magiſtrates of their own, to guard their 
rights, and oppoſe the decrees which might be hdſtile to their 
intereſts, They obtained them; and the tribunes of the 
people were created. | 
_ Theſe new magiſtrates were choſen annually by the people, 
from their own body. Five in*number at the beginning, 
they were afterwards augmented to ten. Their doors ſtood 
open night and day, to receive complaints. Seats were placed 
for them at the gates of the ſenate-houſe, and they were called 
in to confirm or annul the decrees of the ſenate. They de- 
manded two inferior magiftrates, to aid them in their func- 
tions, and the Mdiles were choſen, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
ſuperintend the public buildings, to regulate the weights and 
meaſures, and to ſee that the corn was not hoarded up, or the 
markets foreſtalled, | 

_ this period the Plebeians became an order in the re- 

ic. a 
"The leaders of the ſedition would not allow the people to 
ſeparate, before they had elected the new magiſtrates, Lucius 
Junius and Sicintus Bellulus, were choſen ; who immediately 


named themſelves three colleagues. A law was alſo pos 
g fore 
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before they left the camp, whereby the perſons of the tribunes 

were declared ſacred; and to make this law perpetual, all the 

Romans were obliged to ſwear, for themſelves and their poſ- 

terity, that they would inviolably obſerve it, After theſe re- 

gulations, the people erected an altar to Jupiter the Terrible, 
and having conſecrated the place of their retreat, which, from 

this time, was called the ſacred Mount, they followed the 

deputies of the ſenate, and returned to the city, 


\ 
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CHAP, XXV, 
Of the Baniſhment of Corialanus, who goes over to the 


Valſci, 


HE Romans being at war with the Volſci, the com- 
mons now readily enliſted themſelves, under the conſul 
Poithumius ; and Corioli, the metropolis of that nation, vas 
beſieged by Lartius. The beſieged made a ſtrong ſally, and 
the Romans were drived back to their trenches. On this 
ſucceſs of the enemy, Caius Marcus, a valiant patrician, 
withſtood the enemy's whole force, and drove them back into 
the town, He followed them fo cloſe, that he entered the 
gates with them, and let the Roman army into the city, and 
took it. The Volſci were ſo terrified at this heroic action, 
that they ſued for a peace; and Caius Marcus had the fir- 
name of Cotiolanus given him, for his noble conduct. 
About this time, the neglect of agriculture was the cauſe 
of a great commotion at Rome, They ſent to Sicily and 
other parts of Italy to buy grain; but the common people 
rew turbulent, and laid the blame of this ſcarcity upon the 
Pericles On the arrival of corn from Syracuſe, diſputes 
aroſe between the patricians and tribunes, about the diſtribu- 
tion of it to the public, | | 
Coriolanus, incenſed at the behaviour of the commons, 
adviſed the ſenators & to keep up the price of the corn, and 
$ deliver it out ſparingly, and not to give encouragement to 
the inſolence of the tribunes and the rabble, but wholly to 
« ſuppreſs the tribuneſhip, as the only way to remedy the 
K diſorders of the ſtate,” This unguarded behaviour of 
Coriolanus gave great offence, and the multitude were 
ready to fall upon he whole ſenate; but they were reſtrained 
by the tribunes, who laid the blame on Coriolanus _ : 
| 7 
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they ſent for the Ædiles to apprehend him, and bring him be- 


fore the people,but the officers were repulſed by the young Patri- 


cians, who were gathered round Coriolanus. n this com- 


motion, the whole city was in a tumult, and the tribunes 
ſummoned Coriolanus to appear before the people. The 
ſenate and patricians took the part of Coriolanus, and he re- 
fuſed at firſt to obey the ſummons ; but a day was fixed for 
his trial, when, notwithſtanding all his public ſervices, he was 
condemned to perpetual baniſhment, by a majority of the 
tribunes. 34 e Kent] 

The illuſtrious exile retired to his own houſe, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and there ſpent a few days in conſidering 
what he ſhould do. Thirſt of revenge prevailed; and he de- 
termined to go over to the Volſci, a little republic, then 


governed by their general Attius Tullus, whom he had often 


encountered, and always conquered, in the late wars between 
them and the Romans *. Coriolanus thought he could not 
truſt his life 'more ſafely than with a brave man, who, like 
himſelf, would be glad to humble the pride of the Romans, 
His reſolution being taken, he left his retreat in diſguiſe, and, 
in the evening, entering Antium, the chief city of the Volſci, 
he went directly to T ullus's houſe, with his face covered, 
and fat down by the hearth of the domeſtic gods, a place 
dacred in all the houſes of the ancient Pagans, Tullus was 
at ſupper in an inner apartment, when word was brought 
him, that a ſtranger, of a very majeſtic air, was, without 
ſpeaking to any body, come into his houſe, and had placed him- 
ſelf by the hearth of his lares. Tullus immediately came 


out, and aſked him who he was, and what he wanted. Co- 


riolanus then diſcovering himſelf; &“ If thou doſt not know 
« me,” ſaid he, « I am Caius Marcus; my ſurname is 
Coriolanus, the only reward left me for my ſervices. I am 
« baniſhed from Rome by the hatred of the people, and the 
« puſillanimity of the great. I ſeek revenge. It lies in your 
« power to on my ſword againſt my foes and thoſe of 
5 your country. If your republic will not accept my ſervices, 
« I give my life into your hands, Put an end to an old 
« enemy, who may elſe come to do more miſchiefs to your 
country.“ Tullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his ſoul, 
gave him his hand. „ Fear nothing, Marcus,” ſaid he, 
thy confidence is the pledge of thy ſecurity. By bringin 

ce us thyſelf, thou giveſt us more than ever thou tooke 

« from us; and we ſhall take care to acknowledge thy ſervices 


# Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus. 3 "476 
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& better than thy fellow citizens have done.” He then led 


him into his apartment, where they conferred about the means 
of renewing the war, . $4 5 

A pretence was ſoon found to break the yet unexpired 
truce between the two nations, The Volſci ſent . ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, to demand the reſtoration of the land and 
cities taken from them in the late war, which, as they ex- 
pected, was refuſed, Upon this, they appointed Tullus and 
Coriolanus to command their troops; and to bind the latter 
more ſtrictly to them, conferredon him the dignity of a ſenator. 
The two generals immediately raiſed a numerous army, which 


they divided into two bodies. Tullus, with the one, ftaid 


in the country, to defend it on the fide of Latium; whilſt 
Coriolanus, with the other, entered the territory of the Ro- 
mans before the conſuls had taken any meaſures to oppoſe 
him; made himſelf maſter of ſeveral of their cities; deſtroyed 
their houſes, and laid waſte their lands; politically ſparing 
only thoſe of the Patricians. So great was the ſucceſs of this 
baniſhed general, that he ſoon encamped within five miles of 
Rome, a the city there was nothing but confuſion, and the 
utmoſt deſpair. The Patricians upbraided the Plebeians with 
ingratitude, and the latter charged the former with treachery, 
ſaying, that it was by their perſuaſion that he invaded the 
country, In this perplexity the tribunes ſent ambaſladors to 
Coriolanus, with an offer to repeal his baniſhment, and that 
all his demands ſhould be granted; but he received and dif- 
miſſed the ambaſſadors with the ſternneſs and reſolution of an 
injured perſon, and drew his army nearer to Rome, They 
then deputed the pontifices, augurs, and all the miniſters of 
the gods to go to him in a ſolemn proceſſion, and humbly in- 
treat for an accommodation. Not moved, however, by all 
this pomp and ceremony, he inſiſted, that all the territories 


taken from the Volſci ſhould be reſtored, otherwiſe they muſt ' 


expect the utmoſt ſeverity of war. His reſentment was now 
carried tq the utmoſt, and ready to be executed on the city, 
when Vetruria, his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with his 
children in her arms, accompanied by a great number of 
Roman ladies, of the firſt families, went out to meet him, 
and intercede for their country. The approach of this illuſ- 
trious train, ſeconded by the rhetoric and endearments of his 
mother and wife, at laſt prevailed over his great fpirit, and 
yielding te their tears and preſſing ſolicitations, he ſaid aloud, 
« Ah! my mother, you diſarm me, Rome is faved, but your 
&« fon is loſt;ꝰ well foreſeeing that the Volſci would never 
forgive the regard he was going to pay to her eutreaties. = 
| | chen 
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then took her in private with his wife, and agreed with themy 
that he would endeavour to obtain the conſent of the princi. 
pal officers of his army, for _ the blockade; that he 
, would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to bring the Volſci to terms 
of accommodation; and that if he could not prevail, he would 
lay down his command, and retire to ſome neutral city. 

The next day he called a council of war, and often repre- 
ſented to them the difficulty of forming the ſiege of a city which 
had a formidable army for its garriſon, and in which there were 
as many ſoldiers as there were inhabitants, and concluded for 
a retreat, Nobody contradicted his opinion, The army 
immediately began its march; and the Vollei, more affected 
with the filial reſpect he had ſhewn his mother, than with 
their own intereſt, retired back to their native country, 
where Coriolanus, divided all the ſpoil among them, without 
reſerving any thing for himſelf, X 

Tullus, the Volſcian general, had no ſhare in the honours 
of this campaign, and envious of Coriolanus's glory, repre- 
ſented this act to the Volſci as the higheſt treaſon againſt the 
Nate, and Coriolanus in an aſſembly of the people was aſſaſ- 
ſinated. The Volſcians buried him with every military 
honour, as a yu eneral and warrior, and the Roman 
women were admitted to mourn for him ten months. 

'The retreat of Coriolanus raiſed the Romans from the 
2 ſtate of deſpondency; great rejoicings were made at 

ome, and the ſenate erected a temple to the Fortune of 
Wimn*, on the ſpot where the mother had ſo happily pre- 
vailed on the ſon, Into this temple none but matrons were 
permitted to enter, and offer ſacrifice to the goddeſs, 


Mulebri Fortune, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


The Agrarian Law—Decemvirs—Tyranny of Appius—= 
Death of. Virginia—Abilitiou of the Decemvirate Fate 
of the Decemwvirs, 

PON the ſettlement of affairs abroad, commotions aroſe 
U at home concerning the Agrarian Law, or diviſion of 
the late conquered lands, and alſo the public lands, which, 
by the neglect of the magiſtrates, had been ſeized on by the 
rich. The conteſt between the ſenate and tribunes was car- 
ried to a great height. In this diſpute, the conſul Claudius, 
the younger, ſeverely reprimanded the people for their rude 
and factious behaviour. The tribunes, upon this, com- 
manded the conſul to leave the aſſembly, and on his refuſal, 
ordered him to be ſent to priſon. This bold act of the tri- 
bunes raiſed a general tumult, which might have been pro- 
ductive of the worſt conſequences, had it not been checked 
by the intreaty and mild behaviour of Quintius, the other con- 
ſul, Appius, however, ſtill oppoſing the Agrarian Law, 
and being likewiſe unſucceſsful in his expedition againſt the 
Volſci, the tribunes appointed him a day of trial before the 

people, which he prevented by deſtroying himſelf, 

The ſtruggle for power ſtill continued, and the tribunes 

now — That all the citizens ought to have equal power 

in the government, and that ten men ſhould be choſen to col- 
ect and publiſh the laws. Quinctius C:eſo, a ſon of Quinctius 

Cincinnatus, was moſt forward to oppoſe this new demand of 

the tribunes. His inconſiderate heat expoſed him to a pro- 

ſecution by the tribunes, in conſequence of which he baniſhed 
himſelf, before the day appointed for his trial, His father, 

Cincinnatus, who, with ten other ſureties, had been bound 

for his appearance, in the penalty of three thouſand aſſes of 

braſs, that is, about nine gm of our money, (a vaſt ſum 
among the Romans in thoſe days), was obliged to ſell the beſt 
part of his eſtate on that account, and retire to a cottage on 
the other ſide of the Tiber, where he cultivated, with his 
own hands, five or ſix acres of land, for the ſupport of him- 
ſelf and family #*, : | 
This Quinctius Cincinnatus was afterwards thought the 
moſt proper perſon to appeaſe the diſorders of the govern- 


Diony ius Halicarnaſſus. 
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ment, and was, therefore, elected conſul, The deputies 
ſent by the ſenate to acquaint him with his promotion, found 
him driving his plough, and, when they ſaluted him by the 
name of conſul, he was for ſome time doubtful, whether he, 
fhould accept the high dignity. The love of his country, 
However, prevailing over his private ſatisfaction, he took 
leave of his wife, and, recommending to her the care -of 
domeſtic affairs, & I fear,” ſaid he, © my dear Racilia, that 
4 our fields will be but ill manured this year, and we ſhall 
4 be in danger of want.“ - 

The Aqui and Volſci ſoon after revolted from their alliance 
with Rome, and the Roman army, under Marcus Minutius, 
was in great danger. The ſenate, being greatly alarmed, 
agreed to-appoint a dictator. Quinctius Cincinnatus was im- 
b reſolved upon, and again called from his retirement. 

e deputies arrived with this ſecond appointment, 
they found him, as before, at the plough. He departed with 
great concern, laying, « This ors crop muſt alſo be loſt, 
« and my poor family miſt be ſtarved.” 2 | 

The dictator immediately put himſelf at the head of the ar- 
mies, marched to the relief of the conſul, arrived atthe enemy's 
camp in the night, and ſurrounded it in ſuch a manner, that 
at break of day the qui found themſelves in the ſame ſitua- 
tion that they had put Minutius. "The Aqui, attacked on 
one fide by the dictator, and on the other by the conſul, 
ſubmitted to Quinctius's terms, which were, that they ſhould 
retire without baggage, arms, or cloaths, and every man 

ſs under the yoke. Two javelins were accordingly fixed 
in the ground, and a third laid over them, and all the f-ldiers 
paſſed, naked and unarmed, under this kind of gate. Their 
generals and officers were delivered up to the Romans, and 
reſeryed to grace the diftator's triumph. He would not al- 
low the conſuls troops to have any ſhare in the ſpoil; but, 
turning to Minutius, “ As for you,” ſaid he, “ you muſt 
« learn the art of war'in an inferior rank, before you pretend 
« to be commander in chief.“ He then obliged him to lay 
down his office, which the modeſt conſul was fo far from re- 
ſenting, that he and his troops preſented the dictator with a 
crown of gold of a pound weight, for having ſaved the lives 
and honour of his fello citizens. Quinctius returned to 
Rome, and entered the city in pompous triumph; after 
_— he reſigned the ditatorthip, and retired to his lit:le 

rm. 

The Romans, for a long time, had no written or fixed 
ſtatutes. While menarchy ſubſiſted, the will of their kings 
| _—_ 7 
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was inſtead of law. On the principles of natural equity, the 
deciſions of the conſuls mt of the ſenate were founded. 
Caius Terentillus Arſa, the tribune, propoſed the nominatiorr 
of ten commiſſioners to compile a body of laws, which might 
limit the authority of the conſuls, and ſecure the rights of 
the citizens. After various diſſentions, with animoſity and 
violence on both ſides, the ſenate conſented to the Terentian 
law ; it was, however, ſtipulated, that all the 1 

ſhould be choſen out of the nobility. Deputies were ſent into 
Greece to ſtudy the conſtitution of different ſtates, and to 
collect the laws of Solon. On their return, ten of the prin- 
cipal ſenators were choſen to compile a of laws, and in- 
veſted with ſovereign power for a year. Thus the conſtitu- 
tion took a new form. The conſuls and tribunes reſigned 
their office and the Decemvirate was eſtabliſhed, in the year 
before Chrift 303. Rs 

The novelty of this form of government, with the wifdom 
and equiey of the governors, rendered it pleafing to the 
people. The code of laws, written on twelve tables, was 
hung up to the public view. The ſenate approved it; and 
the people gave their aſſent with ſhouts of applauſe. 

This was almoſt as remarkable a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Rome, as that from kings to conſuls. They agreed 
among themſelves, that only one of them, at a time, ſhould 
have the faſces, and other conſular ornaments, aſſemble the 
ſenate, and confirm their decrees. They went every morn- 
ing, each in his turn, to their tribunal in the forum; and 
there diſtributed juſtice with ſo much impartiality, that the 
people, charmed with their conduct, ſeemed to have quite for- 
gotten their tribunes- Appius that once ſevere and inflexible 
magiſtrate, was now all affability and complaiſance; and from 
being the deteſtation, became the idol of the. people, | 

A ſupplement to the laws being demanded, the ſenate 
agreed that new decemvirs ſhould be appointed for the fol- 
lowing year. Appius, a haughty Patrician, procured, by 
ſecret arts, the election to fall on himſelf, and on colleagues 
devoted to his intereſt. - The new decemvirs became tyrants, 
and a plan of deſpotiſm, ſay the Roman hiſtorians, was con- 
certed between Appius and his aſſociates in office. 

This behaviour of Appius and his companions was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by his uncle Claudius, who went over to the Sabines. 
The example of Claudius was followed by many families; 
who, rather than live under this new erected tyranny, went 
into voluntary exile, 


A violation 
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A violation of the rights of private life precipitated the 
downfal of the tyrants, and the blood of Virginia reinſtated 
the ancient form of government. On a pretended crime, 
Appius ordered the daughter of Virginius, a Plebeian, then 
in the army, againſt the Aqui, to be brought before him, 
and with a view to debauch her, adjudged her a (lave to one 
of his dependants. Virginius being informed of what had 
paſſed, left the camp, and ſtabbed 2 daughter, in the pre- 
ſence of Appius. My daughter,” ſaid he, © this is the 
« only way to ſave your liberty and your honour, Go, Vir- 


« ginia, go to your anceſtors, whilſt you are yet a free wo- 
« man, pure and undefiled.” He then held up the dagger 


to the Decemvirs, and cried aloud, & Appius, thou tyrant | 


« with this knife I doom thee to certain death:” Having 
uttered theſe words, he immediately ran through the city into 
the camp, and perſuaded the ſoldiers to revolt. They all 
aſſured him they would ſtand by him, in whatever he ſhould 
undertake againſt fo wicked a tyrant. 

The decemvirs, who commanded the army, being inform- 
ed of the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, attempted to appeaſe 
them. The ſoldiers, however, diſregarding their commands, 
flew to their arms, ſnatched up their colours, and entered the 
city without the leaſt diſturbance, Having entrenched them- 
ſelves on mount Aventine, they declared that they would not 
lay down their arms, till the authority was taken from the 
decemvirs. 

As they had not yet choſen a leader, they all cried out 
with one voice to the deputies from the ſenate, who came to 
aſk, why they had left the camp without their general's 
orders? « Let Valerius and Horatius be ſent to us; we will 
« return no anſwer to the ſenate but by them.“ 

The army wiſhed to have Virginius at their head; but he 
declined that honour. My daughter,” faid he, © is dead, 
* and I have not yet revenged her death. Till her manes are 
« appeaſed, I can accept of no dignity. Beſides, what pru- 
« dent or moderate counſels can you expect from me, who 
« am fo incenſed againſt the tyrants ? I ſhall be of more ſervice 
& to the common cauſe, by acting as a private man.“ 

The decemvirs, finding they could hold their power no 


longer, offered to reſign, whenever the ſ:nate ſhould think 


fit to elect new conſuls; only deſiring that they might not be 
ſacrificed to the hatred of their enemies. A decree was ac- 


cordingly paſſed, aboliſhing the decemvirate, and reſtoring the 


tribuncs, 


*. 


The Military Tribunes, © Is 
tribunes, when the decemvirs publickly reſigned” their 
authority in the forum, to the great Joy of the city ®, 
The republic having now reſumed her ancient form, the 
tribunes reſolved to proſecute the decemvirs. They began 
with Appius. Virginius, in quality of tribune of the people, 
declared himſelf his accuſer ; and, without enumerating all 
his other crimes, inſiſted only on his behaviour to Virginia, 
his daughter. If you do not inſtantly clear yourſelf them 
« this breach of the law, faid he, © I will order you to 
« be carried to priſon.” Appius was ſilent. But when the 
officers of the tribunes offered to ſeize him, he appealed to 
e people, and claimed the protection of the laws juſt made 
in favour of appeals. Virginius anſwered, that Appius was 
the only perſon who ought not to enjoy the benefit of the 
laws, which he himſelf had violated in his decemvirate ; and 
that ſuch a monſter ought, without mercy, to be carried to 
that priſon which he himſelf had built, and inſolently named 
the habitation of the people of Rome. He was conducted thi- 
ther, and his trial was fixed for the third market- day; but 
before that came, he died in priſon. Oppius, one of te le- 
beian decemvirs, was impeached as an accomplice with AG 
ius, and, like him, thrown into priſon, where he died the 
Ame day. The other eight decemvirs retired into voluntary 
baniſhment, when their eſtates were confiſcated and ſold for 
the benefit of the public. A general amneſty was then pro- 
claimed, and the ſtate, for a ſhort ? ne, enjoyed tranquillity. 


CHAP, XXVII. | 
The military 8 Veii Triumph of 


Camillu eneral ts. 


NTESTINE diſcords, inſeparable from republics, pre- 
vail moſt when the conſtitution is unfixed. The tribunes 
had gradually ſtripped the patricians of their rights; and the 
People, after many ſtruggles, having obtained a principal 
hare in the adminiſtration of government, demanded a par- 
ticipation of the whole, With this view two laws were 


* Livy. 
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propoſed tha firſt to allow the plebeians to i witk 
5 patricians; the ſecond, to admit them to the conſulſhip, 
After a violent conteſt, in the uſual form, the ſenate con- 
ſented to the firſt, Determined to have the ſecond law alſo 
paſſed, the tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, oppoſed 
the levies, This diſpute would probably have been attended 
with fatal, conſequences, had not one of the ſenators, to pre- 
ſerve the honour of the conſular 8 prepoſed a medium, 
which was agreed to by both fides. This was, that, inſtead 
of conſuls, a certain number of military tribunes ſhould be 
choſen, partly out of the ſenate, and partly from among the 
plebeians ; and that theſe new magiſtrates ſhould be inveſted 
with conſular power. A decree was immediately paſſed for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman government; and the 
comitia were held without delay. But when the people came 
to vote, they refuſed to give their ſuffrages to uy but 
patricians ; ſo that only three military tribunes were choſen, 
who, on the pretence of religion “, reſigned their office in 
three months. 14 

An inter- rex was named, that the commonwealth might 
not be without a chief. Titus Quinctius, on whom this 
dignity was conferred, aſſembled the people, who agreed to 
— — the old form of government, when Lucius Papirius 
Mugillanus, and Lucius Sempronius Atratanus were appoint- 
ed conſuls for the remaining part of the year. 

For ſeveral years paſt, foreign wars and domeftic diſſen- 
tions had prevented the conſuls from taking the cenfus. To 
remedy an evil which might often occur, two new magiſtrates 
were choſen, under the name of cenſors, to take a ſurvey of 
the numbers and eſtates of the people every five years. This 
office became, by degrees, the moſt important and honour- 
able in the commonwealth, The cenſors had the right of ar- 
ranging the claſſes, and of opening or ſhutting the . 

* this time +, Rome was aMicted with famine and 
peſtilence, which carried off great part of the citizens. In this 
general calamity, Spurius Mzlius bought up corn at — 
markets, and diſtributed it at a low price among the people. 
This generous conduct gained him great popularity; but the 
ſenate ſoon became alarmed, and charged him with the deſign 
of aſpiring to the ſovereign power. Quinctus Cincinnatus, 
now eighty years old, was a third time choſen dictator, and 
Mazlius was ſummoned to appear before him; but he 
efuſcd to ſubmit, and was killed in the forum by Servilius, 
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the dictator's general of the horſe, in conſequence of a law 
that every citizen had power to put any man to death without 
form of trial, provided it could be proved he aſpired to the 
ſovereign dignity. | 
The Fidenz, a Roman colony, revolted-at this time from 
their obedience to Rome, and put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. By the inſti- 
gation of this prince, they murdered the Roman Ambaſſadors, 
who were ſent to enquire into the. reaſon of this conduct. 
On this occaſion, Mamercus ZEmilius was created dictator, 
who obtained a -great victory over the enemy, Tolumnius 
was ſlain in the battle by Cornelius Coſſus, a legionary tri- 
bune, who ſtripped him of his armour and royal robes; 
which, with extraordinary pomp and ceremony, were con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter Feretrius. | 
Some years after, the Romans inveſted Veii, one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Italy. The conſtancy of the Roman 
ſoldiers was never more ſhewn, than on this occaſion ; for, 
notwithſtanding the inclemency of the weather, they con- 
tinued the ſiege the whole winter, and covered themſelves 
with the ſkins of beaſts. This famous fiege was carried on 
with various ſucceſs for ſeveral years, during which time the 
Roman army was greatly annoyed by the Hetrurians, and 
other neighbouring nations, The power and bravery of the 
Veientes may be judged from their reſolute defence of the 
capitol, At laſt the Romans determined to on the 
ſiege with the utmoſt vigour, and appointed Furius Camillus, 
ky tt officer, dictator. Deſpairing to carry by aſſault a 
place which had a whole army for its. garriſon, Camillus 
cauſed a e to be dug under ground to the very caſtle. 
At the ſame time, he amuſed the enemy by the appearance of 
aFeneral attack, and whilſt they ſtood on their defence on the 
ls of the city, the beſiegers made themſelves maſters of 
the town, Thus was the rich and ſtrong city of Veii taken, 
like a ſecond Troy, after a ſiege of ten years. The booty, - 
which was immenſe, was divided among the ſoldiers. 
Camillus, tranſported with the honour of ſubduing this 
great rival of Rome, triumphed in a more magnificent mane 
ner than uſual, and cauſed his chariot to be drawn by four 
milk- white horſes. This was looked upon as a ſingular act of 
vanity in the dictator, as the Romans held the horſes of that 
colour ſacred, and peculiar only to Jupiter and the Sun. 
From the perpetual oppoſition of the tribunes the conſuls 
could ſeldom raiſe an army without naming a dictator. To 
break this dependance upon 2 tribunes, the ſenate W 
„„ | 2 
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the happy expedient of giving pay to the ſoldiers, in the year 
before Chriſt 405. From thi 


is period, the military operations 
of the Romans were conducted on a bolder ſcale. Formerly, 
their . had been merely incurſions, which continued 
only a few days, and terminated by one engagement. The 
ſenate now began to form greater enterprizes; and, inſtead 
of inſignificant battles, they waged deciſive wars. The 
taking of Veii is a preſage of the grandeur of the Romans. 
A multitude of ſmall ſtates and unconnected cities muſt 
neceſſarily yield to the formidable and continual efforts of a 
people 9 in arms; and who united policy to the en- 
th iaſm of valour *, | 


u: 
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Cluſium beffeged, and the Romans defeated by the Garbo | 
Nome abandoned by its inhabitants, and burnt by the Gaul. 


ROM the earlieſt periods of time, the Celtæ, or Gauls, 
overſpread the weſtern parts of Eur The early 
religion of the Romans, their language, their cuſtoms, 
Mew that this people were among the Aborigines of Italy. 
Barbarous tribes are always in a ſtate of migration. 
firſt hoſtile irruption of the Gauls into Italy, which hiſtory 
records, was in the reign of Tarquin the elder. They 
ſpread themſelves over the + wg ſituated between the 
Alps and Appenines. They had been ſettled in theſe regions 
for two hundred years, when they beſieged Cluſium, allured 
* the wines of Italy -a frequent motive to the wars of bar- 
arians. 
I be inhabitants of Cluſium demanded aſſiſtance from the 
Romans. The ſenate, unwilling to quarrel with a people 
who had never offended them, ſent a deputation of theer 
young patricians, of the Fabian family, to bring about an 
accommodation between the two nations. Being conducted 
to Brennus, the leader of the Gauls, they offered the media- 
tion of Rome, and aſked what injury the Cluſini had done 
them, or what pretenſions any people from a remote country 
could have upon Hetruria, Brennus anſwered in a haughty 
tone, „That his right lay in his ſword, and © that all things 
« belonged to the brave.” The Fabii were highly provok- 
ed at his anſwer; but, diſſembling their reſentment, they de- 
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fired leave to go into the town, under pretence of conferring 
with the magiſtrates, As ſoon as they were admitted, they 
perſuaded the inhabitants to a vigorous defence, and eyen 
put themſelves at the head of the beſieged in a ſally, in which 
Quintus Fabius, the chief of the ambaſſadors, flew, with his 
own hand, one of the principal officers of the Gauls. Upon 
this, Brennus immediately broke up the fiege of Cluſium, 
and ſet out for Rome, having ſent an. herald before him 'to 
demand, that thoſe ambaſſadors, who had ſo manifeſtly vio- 
lated the law of nations, ſhould be delivered up to him. The 
affair was had before the ſenate. The wiſeſt and moſt pru- 
dent thought the demand juſt and reaſonable; but as it con- 
cerned-perſons of great conſequence, they referred it to the 
aſſembly of the people, who, inſtead of condemning the three 
brothers, raiſed them to the dignity of military tribunes, at 
the very next election. Brennus, conſidering this as a high 
affront, haſtened his march to Rome. | 

The ſix military tribunes, at the head of forty thouſand 
men, advanced boldly againſt the Gauls, whoſe number ex- 
ceeded ſeventy thouſand. The two armies met near the river 
Allia, about ſixty furlongs from Rome. "The victory was 
deciſive in favour of the Gauls, and the Romans, in the ut- 
moſt diſorder, inſtead of returning to Rome, fled to Veit. 
The next day, Brennus marched his troops into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and encamped bn the of the Anio. 
There his fpies brought him word, that the gates of the city 
were open, and that not one Roman was to be ſeen on the 
ramparts. Brennus, ſuſpecting ſome ambuſcade, advanced 
very Souls which gave the Romans an opportugity of ſend- 
ing into the capitol all the men who were fit to bear arms. 
The old men, women, and children, ſeeing the city quite de- 
fenceleſs, fled to the neighbouring towns. 

Amidſt this general confuſion, about fourſcore of the moſt 
illuſtrious and venerable old men, rather than flee from their 
native country, choſe to devote themſelves to death by a vow, 
which Fabius, the high-pontiff, pronounced in their names. 
The Romans believe t by theſe voluntary ſacrifices of 
themſelves, diſorder and confuſion were brought among the 
enemy. To complete their ſacrifice, with a ſolemnity be» 
coming the magnanimity of the Romans, they dreſſed 
ſelves in their pontifical, conſular, and triumphal robes, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ranks and ſtations, and repairing to 
the forum ſeated themſelves there, in their curule chairs, ex- 
petting the enemy and death with the greateſt fortitude *, . 

* P lutarch. | 
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At length, Brennus entered the city, which appeared to hint 
like a —— and this ſelitude moreaſed is perplexity, 
Advancing towards the forum at the head of his troops, he 
was ſtruck with admiration at the unexpected ſight of the 
venerable old men, who had deyoted themſelves to death, 
The magnificence of their habits, the majeſty of their coun. 
tenances, their profound ſilence, and unmoved behaviour at 
the approach of the troops, ſtruck the Gauls with ſuch an 
ak reperedce, that they took them for the gods of the coun. 
try, and ſeemed afraid to advance. One of the ſoldiers, hows 
ever, ventured to touch the beard of Marcus Papirius, who, 
- unaccuſtomed to ſuch familiarity, gave him a blow on the 
head with his ivory ſtaff, The ſoldier, in revenge, immedi. 
ately killed him; and the others, following his example, put 
all the reſt to the ſword. | 

Brennus then laid fiege to the capitol, but was repulſed 
with great loſs, In order to be revenged of the Romans for 
their reſiſtance, he ordered the city to be burnt, the temples 
and edifices to be deſtroyed, and the walls to be raſed to the 

round. Thus the famous city of Rome was entirely demo- 
ſilhed. Nothing was to be ſeen in the place where it ſtood, 
but a few little bills covered with ruins. | 

In the dead of the-nigat, the Gauls had contrived to take 
the capitol by ſurpriſe, They proceeded with ſuch filence, 
that they were not diſcovered, either by the centinels, who 
were upon guard in the citadel, or even by the dogs ; though 
theſe animals are uſually alarmed at the leaſt noiſe. But th 
could not efcape the vigilance of the geeſe, a flock of whi 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honour of Juno. On 
the firſt approach of the Gauls, they ran up and down, cack- 
ling and beating their wings, till they wakened Manlius, a 
patrician of great courage, who firſt attacked the enemy, and, 
with the affiſtance of others, who haſtened to his aid, 
drove the beſiegers down the rock. For this heroic behavi- 
our, Manlius was rewardeg with the additional name of Ca- 
pitolinus, | 

Camillus had retired to Ardea, a town in Latium, and 
moved by the calamity of his country, prevailed on the Ar- 
deans to raiſe an army under his command, to oppoſe a pa 
of the Gauls that were appointed to lay waſte the neighbour- 
ing country. With this army he fo effectually deſtroyed the 
enemy, that ſcarce any were left to carry the news of their 
defeat. This turn of fortune raiſed the fainting ſpirits of 
the Romans, who requeſted Camillus to forget all former 
Injuries, and become their general, The ſenate 1 
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him dictator, and he broke off the treaty that was on foot be- 
tween the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he only, as 
dictator, had the power of making peace. He then attacked 
the enemy, and ſo entirely routed them, that all the Roman 
territories, were in a ſhort time cleared from theſe ſueceſsful 
invaders. Thus was Rome, in its full glory, unexpectedly 
taken and reduced to the greateſt extremity; and, in ſeven 
months, as unexpectedly recovered from its deplorable con- 
dition. Camillus, for the eminent ſervices done to his coun- 
try, had a noble triumph decreed him. This remarkable 
event happened, in the year before Chriſt'386. MET; BRVE 
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The city rebuilt.— Camillus made dictator.— Manlius condemm- 
. ed andthrawn wr, © ah the Capitol, —The firſt Plebeian 
| Conſul, Death and Character of Camills. 1 
S great part of the citizens had withdrawn themſelyes 
A from Rome, and the city was become a heap of ruins, 
the tribunes moved, that it ſhould be entirely abandoned, and 
that the . 2 — _ This motion 
was ed illus, who repreſented to the le, 
6c —— it would be to forſake the ſeat Ache 
« anceſtors, and to inhabit a conquered and enſlaved city”. 
Upon this, the city was ordered to be rebuilt with all dili- 
gence ; and in leſs than twelve months, Rome roſe out of its 
aſhes, and Camillus was looked on as a ſecond founder. 
This noble Roman was now made dictator a third time, 
when he defeated the /Equi, the Hetrurii, and other enemies 
of the republic. He alſo recovered from the Volſci ſome 
towns they had lately taken from the Romans; for which at- 
chievements he had the honour of a third triumph.  * 
Soon after, Manlius Capitolinus, elated with the late ſer- 
vice he had done his country, began to raiſe diſturbances in 
the city, and diſcovered an ambitious deſign on the ſove- 
reignty. He was ſtrongly oppoſed by Camillus, and impri- 
ſoned by Cornelius Coſſus, the dictator; but he was ſoon 
after ſet at liberty by the ſenate, for fear of the populace, who 
ſurrounded the priſon day and night, and threatened to break 
it open. Fhe moment he was ſet at liberty, he renewed his 
lactious intrigues, His * was crouded day and night 
4 0 | wi 
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with the mutinous, whom he harrangued without reſerve, ex. 
horting them to ſhake off the yoke they groaned under, to 
aboliſh the dignities of dictator and conlal, to eſtabliſh an 
equality among all the members of the republic, and to 
make themſelves an head, who might govern and keep in awe 
the patricians as well as the people, „If you judge me 
% worthy of that honour,” faid he, © the more power you 
« give me, the ſooner you will be in poſſeſſion of what you 
& have ſo long wiſhed for. I defire authority with no other 
« view, but to make you all happy.” It is ſaid, that a plot 
was formed to ſeize the citadel, and declare him king. The 
ſenate alarmed at the danger which threatened the ſtate, or- 
dered the military tribunes to be watchful that the republic re- 
ceived no damage; a form of words which was never uſed but 
in the greateſt dangers, and which inveſted thoſe magiſtrates 
with an authority almoſt equal to that of a dictator. After 
this, different means were propoſed for defeating the ill de- 
ſigns of Manlius. Some were of opinion, that be ſhould be 
aſſinated. But Marcus Mznius and Quintius Publilius, 
two of the tribunes of the people, thought it more adviſeable 
to take him off by the uſual forms of law, and offered to 
proſecute him before the comitia, not doubting but the peo- 
ple would immediately deſert him, when they ſaw their own 
tribunes become his accuſers. This advice was approved, 
and Manlius was ſummoned to his trial. The crime laid to 
his charge, was his aiming at ſovereign power. He appear» 
ed before his judges in deep mourning. But neither his own 
brothers, nor any of his relations changed their dreſs, nor 
ſolicited the judges in his behalf, as was uſually done by the 
friends of a 49%. accuſed, So much did the love of liberty 
prevail in the hearts of the Romans, over all the ties of blood 
and kindred, Being found guilty, he was condemned to be 
thrown headlong from the capitol, which he had fo lately 
ſaved. His houſe was raſed to the ground; and it was de- 
creed, that no patrician ſhould ever after dwell in the capitol, 
Thus was Rome ever jealous of her liberty, and the greateſt 
merit could not atone for the leaſt attempt againſt it. 
The ſtruggle of parties at Rome ſtill continued. The 
{ daughter of Marcus Fabius Ambriftus was married 
to a Plebeian, and the eldeſt to a Patrician, The rank and 
\ honours accruing to the eldeſt, whoſe huſband was a mili- 
tary tribune, filled the younger ſiſter with envy ; and ſhe in- 
tereſted her father, her huſband, and her friends, to renew 
the law formerly propoſed, to admit the Plebeians to the high- 
offices in the commonwealth, The conteſts, in conſe» 
: quence 
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quence of this propoſal, were ſo violent, that, for five years 
no ſupreme magiſtrate was choſen; and Rome was in a ſtate 
of anarchy. Camillus, being called a fifth time to the dicta- 
torſhip, compoſed the diſſentions, and prevailed upon the pa- 
tricians to admit a Plebeian conſul into the ſenate. 

This was brought about in the following manner. While 
Camillus was diſpatching public affairs, the tribunes ordered 
that the votes of the people ſhould be taken upon their fa- 
yourite meaſure. The diator oppoſing this attempt, they 
ſent a lictor to arreſt and conduct him to priſon. Such a 
mark of indignity offered to a magiſtrate, who had beenhitherto 
held ſacred, raiſed a greater commotion than had yet been 
ſeen in Rome, The patricians, who ſtood round the dicta- 
tor, boldly repulſed the lictors, while the people who ſtood 
below, with equal fury cried out, « Down with him, down 
« with him.” 5 | 

In this univerfal uproar, Camillus was the only perſon that 
ſeemed unmoved. He intreated that the tribunes would give 
a moment's pauſe to their attempts. He called the ſenators 
round him, and conducting them to a neighbouring temple, 
he requeſted them to give peace to the city by their compli- 
ance, Then turning his face towards the capitol, as if to 
take a laſt farewel of all future endeavours to ſerve; his coun» 
try, he vowed to build a temple to Concord in caſe he ſaw 
peace reſtored to the people. In conſequence of his advice, 
therefore, a law was m that one of the conſuls, for the 
future, ſhould be choſen from the Plebeians. Sextus, who 
had long been a turbulent tribune of the people, was the firſt 
Plebeian conſul that was choſen. * 

From this epocha, all the offices in the ſtate became com- 
mon to both orders. Nobility of birth gave place to di 3 of 
office. The patricians mixed with the people, and the le- 
beians belonged to the order of the ſenate. "This revolution, 
which brought the Roman republic to its perfect form, was 
introduced in the 454th year from the building of the city, 
and the 300th before the Chriſtian era. | 

The conſtitution was now ſettled, and the Romans, deli- 
yered from internal commotions, proceeded from one con- 
queſt to another, The time was approaching when their 
ambition was to extend its boundaries; and when the fire, 
ſtruck from the colliſion of oppoſing bodies, and long com- 
2 within a narrow ſphere, was to blaze over the 
worid, ' | 

Camillus, having ſpent a long life in the ſetvice of his 
country, and built a temple to Cyncord, according to his 2 
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died of the plague in the 82 year of his age. He is ſaid ne- 


ver to have fought a battle without gaining a complete vic- 
tory z never to have beſieged a city without taking it; and 
never to have led an army into the field, which he did not 
bring back loaded with glory and booty. He was a zealous 
patriot, and though perſecuted by his ungrateful country, 
would never liſten to his juſt reſentments. The neceſſities of 
the public no ſooner obliged the people to have recourſe to 
him, than, forgetting the affronts he had received, he took 
upon him the conduct of the moſt difficult and laborious af- 
fairs. Though he was a + by deſcent, he was not 
actuated by party zeal, his love for the public being the only 
rule of his conduct, He favoured the Plebeians, when the 
intereſt of the public required him ſo to do, but without flat- 
tery or ſelf intereſt, He had nothing in view, but to do every 
one juſtice, and put an end to the diſſentions which weaken- 
ed the republic; ſo that he left his country in the enjoyment 
of a perfect tranquillity, by means of the 1 he had 
wiſely introduced, and the juſt balance he had ſettled between 
all orders of men in the republic &. Rome may be ſaid to have 
furniſhed the world with many noble patterns of probity, but 


8 more perfect than that of the incomparable 
| us, | 
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The War with the Samnites==Manlius put to death for fight- 
mg againſt Order. — Fabricius is ſent to treat with Hy- 
rhus, and nobly diſcovers the intention of his Phyſician ts 
poiſon him. 

HE Romans having now triumphed over the Sabines, 

the Etrurians, the Latins, the Henrici, the Aqui, and 

the Volſcians, began to look for greater conqueſts, They 

accordingly turned their arms againſt the Samnites, a people 
about an hundred miles eaſt from Rome. ; 

The Samnites were a hardy nation, deſcended from the 

Sabines, inhabiting a large trag of ſouthern Italy, which at 


this day makes a conſiderable part of the kingdom of Naples. 

were equally rful in numbers and diſcipline with 
the Romans, and had, like them, confederated ſtates to aſſiſt 
them. Two ſuch aſpiring neighbours, equally fond of arms 
and living by war, could not long want a pretext for rupture. 
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The pretended occaſion was that the Samnites had oppreſſed 
the Sidicini, who, being too weak to manage the war alone, 
called in the Campanians ta their aſfiſtance ; and they alſo 
being overthrown, implored the affiftance of the Romans. 
The conſuls Valerius and Cornelius commanded the Roman 
armies, and gained a ſignal ney over the Samnites. 


The war with this people and the neighbouring ſtates was 
carried on for ſome years, when a peace was concluded which 
ſeemed ſo offenſive to the Latins and the Campanians, that 
it induced them to revolt. The former carried their de- 
mands fo far as to inſiſt, that one of the conſuls, and half the 
ſenate, ſhould be choſen out of their body, before they would 
ſubmit to think of peace. The Romans at firſt tried J gen- 

inſiſted 
to 


tle means to turn them from their purpoſe; but th 
upon it ſtill more reſolutely, aſcribing the lenity of 
its fears. In order therefore to chaſtiſe them, the two con- 
ſuls, Manlius Torquatus, and his colleague, Decius Mus, 
were ſent by the ſenate to invade their country. The Latins 
were not remiſs in their preparations for a defence; fo that 
the two armies met with equal 3 and a bloody and 
obſtinate battle enſued, In this battle, the ſtrict diſcipline of 
the Romans, and their amazing patriotiſm, were diſplayed in 
a manner that has excited rather the wonder, than the admi- 
ration of poſterity. As the Latins and Romans were a neigh- 
bouring people, and their habits, arms, and language, were 
the fame, the moſt exact diſcipline was neceſlary, to prevent 
confuſion in the engagement, Orders, therefore, were iſſued 
by Manlius the conſul, that no ſoldier ſhould leave his rank 
upon whatever provocation; and that he ſhould be certain] 

put to heath, who ſhould venture to do otherwiſe, Wi 

theſe injunctions both armies were drawn into array, and 
ready to begin, when Metius, the ral of the enemy's ca- 
valry, pyſhed forward from his lines, and challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to ſingle combat. For ſome time 
there was a general pauſe, no ſoldier offering to diſobey his 
orders, till Titus Manlius, the conſul's ſon, burning with 
ſhame to ſee the whole body of the Romans intimidated, 
boldly ſtepped forth againſt Metius. The ſoldiers on both 
ſides, for ſome time, ſaſpended the general engagement, to be 


ſpectators of this fierce encounter. The two champions 
rove their horſes againſt each other with great violence, 

Metius wounded his adve s horſe in the neck; but Man- 

. with better fortune, — that of — The Latin 

being thus fallen to the for a while attempted to ſup- 
r. him ſhi 


port 


his ſhield; but the Roman followed his 
. 1 
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blows with ſo much force, that he laid him. dead as he was 
endeavouring to riſe; and then deſpoiling him of his armour 
returned in triumph to the conſul, who was preparing for the 
re bis A 

ever e zt nave from his - 
foldiers, being as yet doubtful: of the reception he ſhould Rnd 
from his father, he came, with heſitation, to lay the enemy's 
ſpoils at his feet, and with a modeſt air 5 that what he 
did was entirely from a ſpirit of hereditary virtue. But he 
was ſoon made dreadfully ſenſible of his error, when his fa» 
ther, turning away, ordered him to be led publicly forth be- 
fore the army. There "og brought forward, the conſul, 
with a ſtern countenance, and yet with tears, ſpoke as follows: 
« Titus Manlius, 2s thou haſt regarded neither the dignity 
« of the conſulſhip, nor the commands of thy father; as thou 
haſt deſtroyed military diſcipline, and ſet a pattern of diſ- 
< obedience by thy example, thou haſt reduced me to the de- 
tc plorable extremity of ſacrificing my ſon, or my country, 
« But let us not heſitate in this dreadful alternative. A thou- 
cc ſand lives were, well loſt in ſuch a cauſe; nor do I think 
that thou thyſelf wilt refuſe to die, when thy country is to 
< reap the advantage of thy ſufferings. Go, lictor, bind bim, 
« and let his death be our future example.” 

The whole army was ſtruck with horror at this unnatural 
mandate. Fear, for a while, kept them in ſuſpence; but, 
when they ſaw their young champion's head ſtruck off, and 
his blood ſtreaming upon the ground, they could no longer 
contain their execrations and Gor groans. His dead bod 
was carried forth without the camp, and being adorned wi 
the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed enemy, was buried with all the 

pomp of military diſtreſs. I: n 

In the mean time, the battle joined with mutual fury; and 
as the two armies had often fought under the ſame leaders, 
they combated with all the animoſity of a civil war. The 
Latins chiefly depended on their bodily ſtrength, the Romans, 
on their invincible courage and conduct. Forces ſo nearly 
matched, ſeemed only to require the protection of their deities 
to turn the ſcale of victory; and, in fact, the augurs had 
foretold, that whatever part of the Roman arm ſhould 'be 
diſtreſſed, the commander of that part ſhould devote him- 
eee Ota acrifice to the immortal 

8. 2 a 
; Manlius commanded the right wing, and Decius led on 
the left. Both ſides fought, for ſome time, with doubtful 
ſucceſs, as their courage was equal; but by degrees, the left 
wing 
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wing of the Roman arm to give It was 
ng "6 Deeius, who — — — Loney to deyote 
himſelf for his country, and to offer his own life, as an atone- 
ment to ſave his army. Thus determined, he called out to 
Manlius with a loud voice, and demanded his inſtructions, 
2s he was chief pontiff, how to devote himſelf, and the form 
of the words he ſhould uſe. By his directions, therefore, 
being cloathed in a long robe, his head covered, and his arms 
ſtretched forward, 5 — upon a javelin, he devoted him- 
ſelf to the celeſtial and infernal gods, for the ſafety of Rome. 
Then arming himſelf, and mounting on horfeback, he drove 
furiouſly into the midſt of the enemies, ing terror and 
conſternation wherever he came, till he fell covered with 
wounds, | | 
In the mean time the Roman army conſidered his devoting 
himſelf in this manner, as an aſſurance of fucceſs. Nor was 
the ſuperſtition of the Latins leſs powerfully influenced by his 
reſolution. A total route be te enſue. The Romans 
preſſed them on every ſide; and ſo great was the carnage that 
ſcarce a fourth part of the enemy ſurvived the defeat. This 
was the laſt battle of any conſequence, thut the Latins had 
with the Romans. They were forced to beg a peace, and 
obtained it upon hard conditions. 
The Samnites, too, were at laſt conquered, and the whole 
country, from Gallia Ciſpadana, to Apulia and Lucania, 
ſubmitted to the Roman arms. | | 
The Tarentines commenced hoſtilities ; but, ing the 
Roman power, implored the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epire. 
This famous commander was of a generous and ambitious 
diſpoſition. He promiſed aſſiſtance to the Tarentines, and 
palled over into Italy with an army of forty thouſand horfe 
and foot, and twenty armed elephants. He firſt offered to 
Lævinus, the Roman conſul and general, to become media- 
tor between the Romans and Tarentines ; but Lævinus made 
anſwer, 4 That the Romans neither deſired his mediation nor 
« feared his power.“ He then conducted the meſſengers 
through the camp, and bade them tell their maſter what they 
had ſeen, The armies met on the plains of Heraclea, where- 
a general engagement took place. Pyrrhus, behaved with” 
great brayery and reſolution. The Romans were routed; 
and, beſides a great flaughter, eighteen thouſand weretaken 
priſoners, He then directed his march towards Rome, ad- 
vanced as far as Præneſte, and laid waſte all beſore him. 
Pyrrhus treated the Roman priſoners with civility, 
but finding that large recruits arrived in the A 
| I 
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Tent Cineas, a powerful rhetorician to the ſenate, and offered 
to make a treaty with the Romans, requeſting only for him- 
ſelf and the Tarentines, their alliance and friendſhip. Theſe 
offers, and ſtil] more the orator's eloquence, ſeemed to touch 
the whole aſſembly. A general inclination ſeemed to prevail 
in favour of the king's propoſal, and a peace was confidently 
talked of in every part of the 9 This, however, was 
ſtrongly oppoſed by Appius Claudius, an old ſenator, and 
Cineas was diſmiſſed with an anſwer, intimating, that when 
Pyrrhus ſhould withdraw his forces from Italy, the fenate 
F would treat with him concerning peace. 

- Cineas being thus fruſtrated in his expectations, returned 
to his maſter, extolling both the virtue and the grandeur of 
the Romans. © The ſenate,” he ſaid, © appeared a reverend 
* aſſembly of demi-gods; and the city, a temple for their 
4 reception.” Of this Pyrrhus ſoon after became ſenſible, by 

an embally from Rome, concerning the ranſom and ex 
of priſoners. At the head of this venerable deputation was 
Fabricius, an ancient ſenator, who had been a pattern to his 
countrymen of the moſt extreme poverty, joined to the moſt 
chearful content. This practical philoſo — who had been 
formerly conſul, and was now the ambaſſador of Rome, had 
no other plate furniture in his houſe, than a ſmall cup, the 
bottom even of which was horn. His daughters being with- 
out fortunes, the ſenate generouſly portioned them from the 

ublic treaſury, When the Samnites had already offered him 
Jar e preſents, he refuſed them, ſaying, that he was already 
— as he had learned the art of leſſening his wants, by re- 
ſtraining his appetites. 

Pyrrhus received this celebrated old man with great kind- 
neſs, treated him with the higheſt marks of diſtinction, and 
by the offer of the moſt valuable preſents, endeavoured to 

| diſpoſe him to his intereſt, After having given a general au- 
dience to the ambaſſadors, he took Fabricius afide, and ad- 
| dreſſed him in the following manner, 
| « As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſible of your merit. I 
« am convinced that you are an excellent general, and per- 
4 fectly qualified for the command of an army; that juſtice 
« and temperance are united in your character, and that you 
« juſtly paſs for a perſon of conſummate virtue. But I am no 
« leſs certain of your f poverty, and I muſt confeſs, that for- 
« tune, in this particular, has treated you with injuſtice, by 
“ miſplacing you in the claſs of indigent ſenators. In order, 
therefore, to ſupply that deficiency, (provided aſſiſt 
«me. to negociate an honourable peace), I am ready to give 
you 
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u you as much gold and filver as will raiſe you above the 
« richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully perſuaded, that no ex- 
« e can be more honourable to a prince, than that which 
« 1s employed in the relief of great men, who are 

« by their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue, and 
« hat this is the nobleſt purpoſe to which a king can poſſibly 
6 deyote his treaſures,” | 

To this Fabricius made the following anſwer: ©« As to 
« my poverty, you have, indeed, fir, been rightly informed, 
« M. whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but mean appearance, 
t and a little ſpot of ground, from which, by my own labour, 
« I draw my 33 But if, by any means, vou have been 
« perſuaded to think, that this poverty makes me leſs con- 
« hdered in my country, or in any degree unhappy, you are 
« extremely deceived. I have no reaſon to complain of for- 
e tune; ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature requires; and, 
« if I am without ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the deſire 
« of them. With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to 
« ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only advantage for which the 
« wealthy are to be envied. But, ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, 
] can {till contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the ſtate, 
« and the aſſiſtance 14 my friends. 

« With regard to honours, my country places me, a8 
4 J am, u Rp a level with the Ficheſt ; for, Rome — 
4 no qualifications for great employments but virtue and abi- 
« lity, She entruſts me with command of her armies, and 
« confides to my cate the moſt important negotiations. My 
poverty does not leſſen the weight and influence of my 
« counſcls in the ſenate. The Roman people honour me for 
« that very poverty which you conſider-as a diſgrace, The 
« know the many opportunities I have had in war to enric 
« myſelf without incurring cenſure. They are convinced of 
my diſintereſted zeal for their proſperity, and if I have any 
« thing tocomplain of in the return they make, it is only the 
« excels of their applauſe, What value, then, can I ſet upon 
« your gold and erk What king can add any thing to 
« my fortune? Always attentive to hogs the duties in- 
„ cumbent on me, I have a mind free from ſelf reproach, and 
« I have an honeſt fame.“ 

Pyrrhus amazed at the greatneſs of his ſoul, releaſed the 
priſoners, upon the promiſe of Fabricius, that, in caſe the 
ſenate were determined to continue the war, he might reclaim 
them whenever he thought proper. As the ſenate, however, 
would hearken to no accommodation, the priſoncrs were ſoon 
returned, and the war was Continued, . 


A 
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The armies engaged near Aſculum, a we of Apulia, were 
it is ſaid that the Romans were worſted. The enemy's army 
was alſo ſo much weakened, that Pyrrhus declared, “ that if 
« he gained ſuch another victory, he was undone.” | | 

Hiſtory relates a remarkable inſtance of Roman generoſi 
in the perſon, of Fabricius. Whilſt this ral was on his 

march againſt Pyrrhus, a letter was brought to him from the 
king's phyſician, importing, that for a Proper reward he 
would take him off by poiſon, and thus rid the Romans from 
a powerful enemy, and a dangerous war. Fabricius felt at 
this propoſal, all the honeſt indignation that was conſiſtent 
with his former character. He ſent the traitor in chains to 
Pyrrhus, and, in an obliging letter acquainted him, “ That 
* the Romans abhorred all treacherous practices, and con- 
« quered their enemies by the ſword, not by the treaſon of 
* their ſubjects.“ 5 

Pyrrhus received the meſſage with as much amazement at 
his candour, as indignation at his phyſician's treachery, 
« Admirable Fabricius!“ (cried he), & it would be as eaſy to 

< turn the ſun from its courſe, as thee from the paths of 
4 honour,” Then making the proper enquiry amongſt his 
ſervants, and having diſcovered the treaſon, he ordered his 
phyſician to be executed. However, not to be outdone in 
magnanimity, he immediately ſent to Rome all his priſoners 
without ranſom. The Romans, on their fide, alſo returned 
an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites. This mutual 
act of kindneſs did not, however, bring on a peace. Pyrrhus 
in a future battle near Beneventum, was entirely defeated by 
the Roman army, with the loſs of og "dmg ouſand men, 
After jthis defeat, Pyrrhus retired to Epirus, and ſoon after 
died at Argos, a principal city of Peloponneſus. 

The victory over Pyrrhus had introduced the Roman name 
into the world, and kindled an ambition for diſtant enterprize 
and foreign conqueſt, Their own territory being inſufficient 
for their ſubſiſtence, the Romans received ſupplies of corn 
from Sicily; and the people began to wiſh for the poſſeſſion 
of a country which they regarded as the g of Rome. 
The greateſt part of Sicily was, at that time, poſleſſed by the 
Carthaginians; a people whoſe annals form an imporatnt arti- 
cle in ancient hiſtory, and merit our attention the more, as 
they were the rivals of the Romans, and long contended with 
them for the empire of the world. | 
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(urthage.— Firſt Naval Engagement of the Romans. ——Pir/t 
. Punic N ur. | 


HE Carthaginians were a colony from the Phcenicians, 

the firſt commercial people of antiquity. The infelicity 

of their ſoil, and their ſituation on the ſea coaſt, induced them 

to have recourſe to commerce and navigation; and they car- 
ried theſe arts to a high degree of perfection. 

They firſt extended themſelves along the ſouth coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea; and, at different times, occupied almoſt 
the whole of it, from the borders of Egypt to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They planted many colonies in that country, be- 
fore they founded their great eftabliſhment at Carthage. 
This, however, => pram their chief attention, ſoon equalled, 
and at laſt ſurpaſſed the parent ſtate. 

Without contending [om the commerce of the eaſt with the 
parent ſtate, they extended their navigation chiefly towards 
the weſt and north. They paſſed the ſtraits of Gades, 
viſited the coaſts of Spain and of Gaul, and penetrated at laſt 
into Britain, They made ſettlements in many of the iſlands 
of the Mediterranean, eſpecially in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Baleares. They made conſiderable progreſs by land into the 
interior provinces of Africa, and failed along the weſtern 
coaſt of that great continent, almoſt to the tropic of Cancer, 
They diſcovered the Fortunate Iflands, now known by the 
name of the Canaries, the utmoſt boundary of ancient navi- 
gation in the weſtern ocean, 

They had riſen to ſuch proſperity at the beginning of the 
third Punic war, that Carthage contained 700,000 inhabi- 
tants. In Africa, they held three hundred cities under their 
juriſdiction; and they poſſeſſed a tract of ſea coaſt near two 
thouſand miles in length, extending from the Syrtis Major to 
the Pillars of Hercules, | 

The government of Carthage partook partly of the ariſto- 
eratical, and partly of the democratical form. Two annual 
magiſtrates, under the name of Suffetes, preſided in the 
ſenate, All affairs of importance were cranſacted in this aſ- 


ſembly; but, if the ſenate were not unainmous, the deciſion 
devolved on the people, | 

As wars were carried on at a diſtance from Carthage, and 
the armies compoſed of foreign troops, the power of the gene» 
1 VOI. J. M ral 
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rals might become formidable. As a balance to this authority, 
the tribunal of the Hundred was inſtituted, before which the 
generals were to give an account of their conduct. 
The Prætor at Carthage was inveſted with the greateſt 
authority. He diſpoſed, in ſome caſes, of the public revenue, 
and extended his juriſdiction over the tribunal of the hundred. 
The Carthaginians had the virtues and vices of a com- 
mercial people. Together with the mercantile character, 
e mark the fiery temper of Africa, and trace the cruel ſpirit 
of their Tyrian anceſtors. 
Syracuſe, beſieged by the Carthaginians, implored the aid 
of Pyrrhus, who was then at war with the Romans. This 
. adventurer was at firſt ſucceſsful; but, meeting at 
ength with a virgorous reſiſtance, he ſet fail for Italy. As 
he embarked, turning his eyes back to Sicily, What a noble 
&« field of battle, faid he, “ do we leave to the Carthagi- 
« nians and the Romans!“ 
The firſt war with Carthage laſted twenty-three years, and 
taught the Romans the art of fighting on the ſea, with which 
they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthaginian veſſel 
was wrecked on their coaſt, They uſed it for a model, and, 
in three months, built one Wir ure and twenty ſhips. Still, 
however, they wanted failors. "The Romans being bred up 
to huſbandry were perfectly ignorant of maritime affairs; 
and the ling ſtates, whom they had lately conquered, 
were either unwilling to embark, or not to be relied on. In 
this exigence, they taught their men to row upon land, in- 
ſtructing them in the naval manner of engaging as well as 
| — could, and leaving it to their native valour to do the 
reſt. bi Sh 95 
The conſul Duilius was the firſt who ventured to ſea in 
this new conſtructed armament; but he ſoon found that the 
enemy was 2 way ſuperior in point of failing, and 
bringing on veſſels to an engagement. The indefatigable 
ſpirit of the Roman, however, was not to be ſubdued. He 
found out a remedy for the improvement of his operations, by 
means of a certain inſtrument, which, upon an impulſe of 
two ſhips, kept them both grappled together, fo that neither 
could ſeparate till the victory was decided. By this method, 
a naval engagement became more like one on land; ſo that 
when the two rival fleets met, the Romans had the victory, 
the Carthaginians loſing fifty of their ſhips, and the undif- 
turbed ſovereignty of the ſea, which they valued more. Theſe 
ſuecoſſes were fo unexpected by the ſenate, that Duilius 
their- admiral obtained a ſignal triumph, with orders, that 
| Whenever 
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whenever he went out to ſupper, there ſhould be a band of 
muſic to attend him. This victory was obtained by the 
Romans in the year before Chriſt 259. 

The year after the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia were ſub- 
dued, and the Romans put to ſea with a fleet of more than 
three hundred fail, They engaged the Carthaginian fleet 
under Hamilcar, and ſo entirely routed the enemy, that no- 
thing remained for conqueſt but Africa itſelf, 

Attilius Regulus was appointed pro-conſul in Africa, He 
defeated the Carthaginian army, and took five thouſand 
priſoners. He reduced Clypea, a famous ſea port, alſo 
Tunetum, and other cities of Africa; and no peace could be 
obtained by the Carthaginians, from Regulus, but on the 
moſt hard conditions. The Lacedzmonians ſent Greek 
troops to their aſſiſtance, under Xantippus, a brave and ex- 
perienced general. Fortune now favoured the Carthaginians, 
Regulus was defeated and taken priſoner, with five hundred 
Romans the companions of his misfortune. The Romans 
alſo ſuſtained great loſs by ſea; for on their return to Italy, 
the greateſt part of their fleet, conſiſting of three hundred 
and 15 ſail, were deſtroyed by a ſtorm, and both their con- 
ſuls periſhed. The following year, a ſimilar misfortune be- 
fel them; when they loſt one hundred and fifty ſhips. The 
Romans were ſo much diſcouraged by this repeated ſeries of 
unfavourable events, that they declined farther naval engage 
ments, and reſolved, that ſixty ſhips only ſhould be kept at fea 
to guard the Italian coaſts, The conſul Metellus, on the other 
ſide, raiſed the ſpirits of the Romans, by a dreadful over- 
throw, in Sicily, of the Carthaginians under Aſdrubal their 
general, Twenty thouſand men were killed, and twenty-ſix 
elephants were taken; for this action a ſplendid triumph was 
decreed Metellus; and Aſdrubal, on his return to Carthage, 
was condemned and executed, | 

. The Carthaginians, wearied out with this tedious war, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, to make overtures of peace. Regulus 
had now been a priſoner in Carthage five years; and the Car- 
thaginians engaged him to plead- their cauſe; but they firſt | 
exacted a 8 from him to return to Carthage, in caſe the 


embaſſy proved unſucceſsful, It was at the ſame time hinted 
to him, that his life depended on the ſucceſs of his negociation, 
On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the ſenate with the 
motive of his journey, and at the ſame time uſed every argu- 
ment to diſſuade the Romans from peace, or an exchange of 


Friſoners. 
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He aſſured the ſenate, that the Carthaginian reſources were 
almoſt exhauſted; their populace harraſſed out with fatigues,, 
and their nobles with contention ;. that all their beſt generals 
were priſoners with the Romans, while Carthage had none 
but the refuſe-of the Roman army: that not only the intereſt 
of Rome, but its honour alſo was concerned in continuing the 
war, for their anceſtors had never made peace till they were 
victorious. . 

So unexpected an advice gave the ſenate no little di ſturb- 
ance. They ſaw the juſtice of his opinion, but they alſo ſaw- 
the dangers he incurred by giving it. They ſeemed entirely 
ſatisfied of the expediency of prolonging the war; their onl 
obſtacle was how to ſecure the ſafety of him, who had ad. 
viſed its continuance. They pitied, as well as admired; a 
man who had uſed ſuch eloquence againſt his private intereſt, 
and could not conclude upon a. meaſure which was to ter- 
minate in his ruin. Regulus, however, ſoon relieved their 
embarraſſment by breaking off the treaty, and by riſing in 
order to return to his bonds and confinement. It was in vain 
that the ſenate and all his deareſt friends entreated his ſtay ; 
he {till repreſſed their ſolicitations. Marcia, his wife, with 
her little children, filled the city with lamentations, and vain- 
ly entreated to be permitted to ſee him. He ſtill obſtinately 
perſiſted in keeping his promiſe ; and though ſufficiently ap- 

riſed of the tortures that awaited his return, without embrac- 
ing his family, or taking leave of his friends, he departed with 
the ambaſſadors for Carthage. | | 
Nothing could equal the fury and the diſappointment of the 
Carthaginians, when they were informed by their ambaſ- 
ſadlors that Regulus, inſtead of promoting a peace, had given 
his opinion for Oy the war. They accordingly pre- 
pare to puniſh his eonduct with the moſt ſtudied tortures. 
irſt his eyelids were cut off, and then he was remanded to 
priſon. He was, after ſome days, expoſed with his face op- 
poſite to the burning ſun. At Jaſt, when malice was 
fatigued with {tudying all the arts of torture, he was put into 
a barrel ſtuck full of nails that pointed inwards, and in this 
painful poſition he continued till he died. By this one act 
only did the Carthaginians bring an eternal infamy on them- 
ſelves and their country. | 

The Romans hearing of the horrid deed, were greatly en- 

ed, and delivered Hamilcar the — general, and 

other priſoners, to Marcin, the wife of Regulus, who ſhut 

them up in an armory filled with ſpikes in order to torture. 

them, and inflict the ſame puniſhment on them, that boy been 
| inflicte 
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inflifted on her huſband, The magiſtrates, however, inter- 
fered, and they were treated with greater moderation, 

The war between the two republics was now renewed, and 
carried on both by ſea and land, with various ſucceſs, till at 
length a peace was concluded between them, in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 239. Sicily was made a Roman province, and 
the Carthaginians engaged to deliver up all their priſoners 
without ranſom. Thus ended the firft Punic war, which had 
laſted twenty four years, and, inſome meaſure, had drained 
both nations of every reſource to renew hoſtilities, | 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
The Second Punic War. 


ARTHAGE, though corrupted, was not deficient in 
| great men. Of all the enemies the Romans ever had to 
contend with, Hannibal the Carthaginian was the moſt in- 
flexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar had imbibed an 
extreme hatred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled the 
inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity 
to inſpire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own 
ſentiments. For this purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn facrifice to 
be offered to Jupiter, and leading his ſon to the altar, aſked 
him whether he was willing to attend him in his expedition 
againſt the Romans; the courageous boy not only conſented 
to go, but conjured his father by the gods preſent, to form 
him to victory, and teach him the art of war. That I will 
joyfull do, replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a 
father who loves you, if you will {wear upon the altar to be 
an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily com- 
plied; and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the ſacredneſs 
of the oath, made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind as nothing 
afterwards could efface, Being appointed general at twenty- 
five/ years of age, he over-ran all Spain ; and, being intent on 
the ruin of the Roman ſtate, he determined to carry the war 
into Italy. He ſurmounted all difficulties.  He' paſſed the 
Alps with an army of one hundred and forty thouſand horſe 
and foot, in the winter ſeaſon; and, with a reſolution almoſt 
incredible, he vanquiſhed the Roman army under the conſuls 

| M 3 Scipio 
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Scipio and Sempronius. He afterwards engaged Flaminiug 
the Roman general, at the Lake 'I hraſymenus. In this bat- 
tle Flaminius was ſlain, and his army entirely defeated, 
Rome was in the utmoſt conſternation on this ſucceſs of the 
enemy; and Fabius Maximus was ſent with four legions in 
queſt of Hannibal, but conſtantly avoided coming to an en- 
gagement with him. This cautipus conduct of Fabius“ 
greatly diſtreſſed Hannibal, who frequently offered him 
attle. 

The following year, the armies came to a general engage- 
ment at Cannz, a town in Apulia, This battle was fought 
with prodigious fury on both fides; and Hannibal had placed 
his men with ſuch art, that the Romans were not = forced 
to fight with wind, duſt, and ſun, but, on their preſſing for- 
mans, they were in a ſhort time almoſt furrounded. The 
abilities of the Punic general never appeared ſo much as on 
this occaſion. His ſkill much more than over-matched the 
ſuperior number of the Romans, of whom a moſt dreadful 
laughter was made, till Hannibal, quite weary of it, com- 
mandced his ſoldiers to give over. The conſul /Emilius was 
killed, and with him fifty thouſand men. A celebrated an- 
cient hiſtorian + informs us, that no leſs then ſeventy thou- 
ſand were put to the ſword; among whom were two quæſtors, 
twenty-one tribunes, eighty of the ſenatorial order, and fo 
many knights, that it is ſaid three buſhels of their rings were 
ſent to Carthage. The enemy loſt only five thouſand ſeven 
hundred men. | 
The conſternation of Rome, upon the news of this dread- 

ful diſaſter, is more eaſy to be imagined than deſcribed. 
It was ſach, that it was thought necellary to create a dic- 
tator 4 to preſerve order in the city, and to ſet ſtrict guards 
at the gates co keep the people from quitting it. 

If Hannibal, after this victory, had marched directly to 
Rome, he might, in all probability, have put an end both to the 
war, and to the Roman ſtate; but, as Maherbal, captain of his 
horſe told him, that he knew perfettly how to gain a victory, 
but not how to uſe and improve it. His negligence that fum- 
mer gave the Romans an opportunity of recovering them- 
ſelves, when they were almoſt reduced to a deſpairing condi- 
tion. But what proved moſt fatal to him, was his wintering 


* Ennius compliments him thus: © Unys homo nobis cundtande 
4 reſtituit rem. + Polybius, ; Fabius Maximus was made Dictator. 
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at Capua, a wealthy and moſt luxurious city, which, among 
many others, had ſurrendered to nim ſince his laſt victory. 
Here he utterly ſpoiled an excellent and hardened army. His 
men, before inured to toil and labour, were now fo enervated 
by their immoderate uſe of the pleaſures, and effeminacies 
of that place, that they could not hear fatigue, nor the ſtrict- 
neſs of the ancient military diſcipline. Capua proved as fatal 
to Hannibal's foldiers, as Cannz had been to the Romans. 
From this time his fortune began to change. For, in the 
next campaign, againſt which the Romans had made all poſh- 
ble preparations, having even armed ſeveral thouſand ſlaves, he 
was worſted by the prætor Marcellus in a fally out of Nola. 
He was alſo repulſed at Caſtlinum, after he had brought the 
place to great extremities; and, not long after, Marcellus 
ained a conſiderable advantage over him, in the neighbour= 
ood of Nola, | 

At this time Caius Scipio, a tribune of the ſoldiers, under- 
took the cauſe of his country. This young man, being in- 
formed that ſome of the beſt families of Rome, deſpairing to 
ſave the commonwealth, had agreed to abandon Italy, and 
ſettle in ſome other place, went directly to the- aſſembly and, 
with his ſword drawn, ſwore, that if they did not lay aſide 
that inglorious reſolution, and take an oath not to r 
the republic in its preſent diſtreſs, they ſhould all be im- 
mediately cut to pieces. Theſe threats, added to the courage 
and ſpirit of Scipio, brought them all into engagement, and 
they mutually plighted their faith to each other to deliver their 
country, or to die in its ruins. 

Aſdrubal, being ſent to the aſſiſtance of his brother Han- 
nibal in Italy, was ſurrounded by the enemy, and killed. His 
whole army was entirely routed, and cut to pieces. 

Scipio, the younger, recovered Spain. Sardinia too, 
a battle was fought, in which twelve thouſand Carthaginians 
were killed, and a great many taken priſoners, among whom 
were ſome of great diſtinction, 3 oy 

Marcellus beſieged Syracuſe by ſea and land, but could not 

t poſſeſſion of it, his efforts of every kind being always 

affled by the ſkill of that great mathematician Archimedes, 
who contrived ſuch engines as demoliſhed all the batteries 
and ſome of the ſhips of the Romans, He alſo made uſe of 
burning glaſſes, which, at the diſtance of ſome hundred yards, 
ſet the Roman ſhips and wooden towers on fire. , At laſt, 
however, the town was taken, on a great feſtival, by ſur- 
priſe. The inhabitants were put to the ſword; and among 
che reſt, Archimedes, who 11 found meditating in his ſtudy, 
2 M4 | was 
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ee a Roman ſoldier. Marcellus was not a little 
grieyed at his death. A paſſion for letters, at that time, be- 

to prevail among the higher ranks of people at Rome. 
He therefore ordered his body to be honourably buried, and 
a tomb to be erected to his memory, which his own works 
have long ſurvived, “ Syracuſe was twenty-two miles in come 
paſs, and the plunder of it immenſe. 

The wars 1n Italy, during this time were attended with 
various ſucceſs, Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal, but 
the caſtle ſtill held out. The Romans inveſted Capua, 
which ſoon after ſurrendered, The heads of the revolt were 
put to death, and the common people fold, This city, on-ac- 
count of the richneſs of the ſoil, was reſerved for the uſe of 
huſbandmen, labourers and artificers, without any ſhew of 
government of its own, as it formerly had, 

Valerius Lzvinus, one of the conſuls, for the next year, 
ſent into Sicily, reduced that iſland to the Roman 
_ obedience. This was the firſt time that the Romans had 
been maſters of all Sicily, Marcellus alſo greatly harraſſed 
Hanniba!'s troops and repulſed him 'in ſeveral rencounters; 
aàt laſt, however, he was Alain in an ambuſeade. Marcellus 
was called the fworg, and Fabius the buckler, of Rome. 
The Romans admired the character of theſe great men, 
but ſaw ſomething more divine in the young Scipio. The 
ſucceſs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, 
that he was of divine extraction, and held converſe with the gods, 
Seipio was made conſul, and ſent into Africa. The Numidians 
alſo ſent a e army under a ſecond Aſdrubal and -Syphax 
to the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians. Scipio ſurpriſed the 
camp of the enemy in the night, and by this artifice gained a 
complete victory. Syphax was ſoon after taken priſoner by 
Maſiniſhs, king'of Numidia, -and-carried to-Rome, On'this 
ſucceſs of the Romans in Africa, Hannibal was called home, 
after he had paſſed fifteen years in that country, to the great 
dread and terror of the Romans, On his return, Hannibal 
took th command of the African army at Zama, diſtant from 
Carthage about fiye * journey. The Roman army was 
alſo in a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had an in- 
terview, but nothing was agreed on, Scipio charged the 
Carthaginians with perfidy and injuſtice ; upon which both 
ſides prepared for battle, 

The fate of Rome and Carthage was now to be deeided. 
Never was a more memorable battle fought, whether we re» 
gard the generals, the armies, the two ſtates that Foy | 
ar the empire that was in diſpute, The diſpoſition | 


. ® Hooke, 


made 
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enade of his men is * . to 
be ſuperior to any even of his r arrangements. He en- 
— the —.— nations of his army, by the different 
motives which led them to the field; to the mercenaries, he 
promiſed a diſcharge of their arrears, and double pay with 
plunder in caſe of victory; the Gauls he inſpired, by aggra- 
vating their natural hatred to the Romans; the Numidians, 
by repreſenting the cruelty of their new-king ; and the Car- 
thaginians, by reminding them of their country, their glory, 
the danger of ſervitude, and their deſire of freedom. | 

Scipio, on the other hand, with a chearful countenance, 
deſired his legions to rejoice, for that their labours and their 
dangers were now near at an end; that the gods had given 
Carthage into their hands; and that they ſhould ſoon return © 
triumphant to their friends, their wives, and their children. 
The battle with the elephants on the ſide of the Car- 
thaginians ; theſe animals being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and wounded by the lingers and archers, turned 
upon their drivers, and cauſed much confuſion in both wings 
of their army, in which the cavalry was placed, Being thus 
deprived of the affiſtance of the horſe, in which their greateſt 
ſtrength conſiſted, the heavy infantry joined on both ſides. 
'The Romans were more Yigorons and powerful in the ſhock, 
the Carthaginians more active and ready. However, they 
were unable to withſtand the continued preſſure of the 
Roman ſhields, but at firft gave way a little, and this ſoon 
brought on a general flight. The rear guard who had ordets 

from Hannibal to oppoſe thoſe who fled, now began to attack 
their own forces; ſo that the body of the infantry ſuſtained a 
double encounter, of thoſe who cauſed. their flight, and thaſe 
who endeavoured to prevent it. At length the general find- 
ing it impofſihle to reduce them to order, directed that they 
ſhould fall behind, while he hrought up his freſh forces to 
oppoſe the purſuers. Scipio, upon this immediately ſounded 
a retreat, in order to bring up his men a ſecond time in 
order. And now the combat began afreſh, between the 
flower of both armies. The Carthaginians, however, having 
deen deprived of the ſuccour of their elephants, and their 
Horſe, and their enemies being ſtronger of body were obliged 
to give ground, In the mean time, Maſinifla who had been 
in purſuit of their cavalry, returning and attacking them in 
the rear, compleated their defeat. A total rout enſued ; 
twenty thouſand men were killed in the battle or the purſuit, ' 
and as many were taken priſoners. Hannibal, who had done 
all that a great general, and an undaunted ſoldier could per- 
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form, fled with a ſmall body of horſe to Adrumetum, fortune 
ſeeming to delight in rendering ineffectual his ability, his va- 
Jour, and experience. | e 
This victory brought on a peace, The Carthaginians, 
by Hannibal's advice, offered conditions to the Romans, 
. which they dictated not as rivals, but as ſovereigns. By this 
treaty, the Carthaginians were obliged to quit Spain, and all 
the iſlands of the Mediterancan fea. They were bound to 
pay ten thouſand talents in fifty years; to give hoſtages for 
the delivery of their ſhips and their elephants; to reſtore 
Maſiniſſa all the territories that had been taken from him, 
and not to make war in Africa, but by the permiſſion of the 
Romans, Thus ended the ſecond Punic war, ſeventeen years 
after it had begun. Carthage ſtill continued an empire, but 
without power to defend its poſſeſſions, and only waiting the 
pleaſure of the conqueror, when they ſhould think proper to 
put a period to its continuance. Aſter the depreſſion of this 
mighty dominion, the Romans were ſeldom engaged, except 
in petty wars, and while they obtained great victories; 
whereas before, they had obtained but trifling advantages, 
and were engaged in dangerous wars. . ; 


CHAP, XXXIII. 


The Third Punic War, which terminated in the Deftruftian 
&f Carthage, 


HE ambition of the Romans now exceeded all bounds, 
Elated with ſucceſs, they aſpired at the conqueſt of the 
world. War was declared againſt Philip II. king of Mace- 
don, who was defeated by Flaminius, and ſubjected to the 
payment of tribute, By the ſubjection of Macedon, the Ro- 
mans had an opportunity of ſhewing their generoſity. They 
ordered freedom, and a liberty ta live according to their own 
laws and inſtitutions, to be proclaimed to all the ſtates. of 
Greece, that had been ſubjected to the dominion of the Kings 

Macedon, l 
Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to bow to the 
Roman eagles, though aided by Hannibal £ avowed enemy 
of Rome, Peace was granted to Antiochus, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould pay fifteen thouſand talents for the expence 
of the war, and give up all the countries on this ſide Mount 
| Taurug 
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Taurus in Greece; The fate of the two generals, Hannibal 
and 3 was ſoon after determined. Scipio, was charged 
with taking money of Antiochus for the peace he lately made 
with him, and retired to Liternum 155 2 2 he 
died, exclaiming in ſeyere terms againſt his ungra coun- 
Fis — rival demanded of Pruſias, 
king of Bithynia, by the Roman ambaſſadors. Pruſias was 
under the neceſſity of obeying; and Hannibal, rather than 
fall into the hands of his enemies, poiſoned himſelf. 
The war of Syria forms an important æra in the Roman 
hiſtory. From this period the ancient Roman character þe- 
gan to decline, The age of — frugality, and illuſtri- 
ous poverty, was paſt. A ſevere people began to change their 
manners, The victorious nation at once adopted the vices 
of the vanquiihe! ; the ſpoils of the Eaſt introduced a taſte for 


luxury; and, as fi-quently has happened in hiſtory, Aſia 
corrupted Europe, 1 
Tbe evils that follow in the train of luxury began now ta 
be felt. The wealth of the world had flowed into Rome; 
but it centered in a few hands, Indiyiduals at the head of 
armics, or in the government of Provinces, had amaſſed 
riches ; but an immenſe populace were in poverty, The 
ſplendor of foreign conqueſt could not conceal their domeſtic 
miſery. From this mixture of private opulence, and E 
wretchedneſs, diſorders daily increaſed, and new troubles af 
perwards aroſe that threatened a revolution to the republic, 
In the year before Chriſt 166, a final period was put to 
the N ee, Paulus ÆEmilius, in the eleventh 
year of Perſeus, fon of Philip. In an engagement at Pydna, 
Æmilius entirely defeated the army of the enemy, and beſides 
many thouſand priſoners, acquired an immenſe treaſure, 
p The moſt exquiſite ſtatues, paintings, and other noble 
works of Greece, were ſent to Rome. Theſe graced the 
triumph of ÆEmilius; and a judicious hiſtorian obſerves, 
«* that Rome was now the moſt magnificent ſpot in the 
* world.“ | | 
In theſe conqueſts, however, the Romans ſtill allowed the 
ancient inhabitants to poſſeſs their territory, They did not 
en change the form of government. The conquered nations 
e the allies of the Roman people; but this denomina- 
tion, under a ſpecious name, concealed a condition very ſer- 
wile, and inferred that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was 
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Carthage ſtill continued the main object of Rodtin Jen 


TJouſy. A diſagreement” between Maſiniffa and the Carthagi. 
nians, about the limits of their territories, furniſhed a freſh 


pretence of quarrel The decifion was referred to the Ro- 
mans, who obliged the Carthaginians to give up to Maſiniſſa 
the country in diſpute. This gave riſe to the third Punic - 


war. . | 
Carthage was now a ſtate that only ſubſiſted by the me 
of the conquerors, and was to fall at the ſlighteſt breath 
their indignation. Cato the cenſor, for ſome time paſt never 
ſpoke in the ſenate upon public buſineſs, but he ended his 
ſpeech by inculcating the neceſſity of its deſtruction v. His 
opinion prevailed, It was therefore declared in the ſenate, 
that Carthage muſt be dgſtroyed; and both the Conſuls were 
ſent with orders to this purpoſe. * | 
The Carthaginians, — — at the preparations of the 
Romans, immediately condemned thoſe who had broken the 
league, and humbly offered any reaſonable fatisfaftion. To 
e ſubmiſſions, the fenate only returned an evaſive anſwer, 
demanding three hundred hoſtages within thirty days, as a 
ſecurity for their future conduct. The hoſtages were fent 
within the limited time; and on the arrival of the conſuls at 
Utica, the Carthaginians ſent deputies' to wait upon them, 
in order to know their pleaſure. The conſul Cenforinus de- 
manded all their arms, which were immediately delivered up. 
They then, with tears and all poſfible ſubmiſſion, begged for 
mercy, and deſired to know their laſt doom. The conſuls 
told them, that they were commanded to leave their city, 
which they had orders to level with the ground; and that they 
had permiſſion to build another in any part of their territories, 
within ten miles of the ſea. : . | 
"This ſevere command they received with all the concern 
and diſtreſs of a deſpairing people. They implored for a re- 
ſpite from Tuch a hard ſentence. They uſed tears and lamen- 
tations. But finding the conſuls inexorable, they departed 


with a gloomy reſolution, prepared to ſuffer the utmoſt ex- 


tremities, and to fight to the laſt for their ſeat of empire, and 
their ancient habitations. = 

Upon returning home, and devulging the ill ſucceſs of their 
commiſſion, a general ſpirit of reſiſtance ſeemed to inſpire the 
whole people. They, now too late, began to ſee the danger 


of riches in a ſtate, when it had no aw power to defend 


them. Thoſe veſſels, therefore, of gold and filver, which 
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their luxury had taken ſuch pride in, were converted into 

arms, as they had given up their iron, which was, in their 

preſent circumſtances, the moſt precious metal. The women 

parted alſo with their ornaments, and even cut off their hair, 
to be converted into ſtrings for the bowmen. 2 

pens bo 

ir army 


Aſdrubal, who had been lately condemned for 
Romans, was now taken from priſon to head 
and ſuch preparations were that, when the conſuls 
came before the city, which they expected to find an eaſy 
conqueſt, they met with ſuch reſiſtance, as quite diſpirited 
their forces, and ſhook their reſolution, Several engage= 
ments were fought before the walls with diſadvantage to the 
aſlailaats, ſo that the ſiege would have been diſcontinued had 
not Scipio Æmilianus, the adopted ſon of Africanus, who 
was appointed to command it, ufed as much ſkill to fave his 
forces aſter a deſeat, as to inſpire them with hopes of victory. 
But all his arts would have failed, had he not found means to 
ſeduce Pharneas, the maſter of the Carthaginian horſe, who 
came over to his ſide. He from that time went on ſucceſsfully; 
that part of Carthage called Megara was the firſt that was 
taken, while the inhabitants were driven into the citadeL 
He then ſecured the iſthmus that led into the city, and thus 
cut off all ſupplies of proviſions from the country. He next 
blocked up the haven ; but the beſieged, with incredible in- 
duſtry, cut out a new paſlage into the fea, whereby, at cer- 
_ tain times, they could receive neceſſaries from the army with- 
out. That army, therefore, was to be ſubdued, ere the city 
could be thoroughly inveſted. / 
With this view, Scipio ſet upon them in the beginning of 
the enſuing winter, killed ſeventy thouſand of their men, and 
tool ten 9 priſoners of war. The unhappy townſmen, 
now bereft of all external ſuccour, reſolved upon every ex- 
tremity, rather than ſubmit. But they ſoon ſaw the enemy 
make nearer approaches. The wall which led to the haven 
was quickly demoliſhed. Soon after, the forum was taken, 
which offered the conquerors a deplorable cle of houſes 
nodding to the fall, heaps of men lying hundreds of the 
wounded ſtruggling to emerge from the carnage around them, 
and deploring their own and their country's ruin. The ei- 
tadel ſoon after furrendered at diſcretion. All now. but the 
. temple was ſubdued, which was defended by deſerters from 
the Roman army, and thoſe who had been moſt forward to. 
undertake the war. Theſe, however, expecting no mercy, 
and finding their condition deſperate, ſet fire to the building, 
and voluntarily periſhed in the flames. Aſdrubal the Cartha- 
ginian 


ginian general, delivered himſelf up to the Romans when the 
citadel was taken; but his wife and two children ruſhed into 
the temple while on fire, and expired with their country. 
Then was this magnificent city laid in aſhes by the merei- 
leſs conquerors ; and ſo extenſive was it, being twenty-four 
miles in compaſs, that the burning continued for ſeventeen 
ſucceſſive days. The ſenate of Rome ordered that no part of 
it ſhould be rebuilt. It was demoliſhed to the ground; fo 
that travellers are unable, at this day, to ſay wide certainty 
where Carthage ſtood. 

All the cities which aſũ ſted Carthage in this war were or- 
dered to ſhare the ſame fate, and the lands belonging to them 
were given to the friends of the Romans, The towns 
of Africa became tributary to Rome, and were governed by 
an annual prætor; while the numberleſs captives that were 
taken in the courſe of this war were ſold as ſlaves, except 
ſome few, that were adjudged to die by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. This was the end of one of the moſt renowned 
Cities in the world, for arts, opulence, and extent of domi- 
nion . It had rivalled Rome for above an hundred years, 
and, at one time, was thought to have the ſuperiority. But 
all the grandeur of Carthage was founded on commerce alone, 
which is ever fluctuating, and, at beſt, ſerves to dreſs up a 
nation, to invite the conqueror, and only to adorn the victim 
for its deſtruction +. | 

The fame year, Corinth was reduced to aſhes, and Greece 
became a Roman province under the title of Achaia. They 
then ſubdued Luſitania, now Portugal ; and after that, the 
Numantines, the chief people of Spain. In the fpace of one 
century, the Romans extended their conqueſts over the three 
diviſions of the continent. "Thrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, 
and all the kingdoms of Aſia Minor, became members of 
this vaſt empire. , | 
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C HAP. XXXIV. 


The Gracchi. — Sylla and Marius. Tyranny 3 Sylla.— His 
Reſignation of the Dictatorſpip, and Death. | 


HE fall of Carthage, and N of the Grecian 

ſtates, though ſeemingly the moſt fortunate events in 
the Roman hiſtory, contributed to the extinction of Roman 
liberty. No ſooner were their fears from abroad removed, 
than the people grew altogether ungovernable. Effeminacy, 
debauchery, ns rigs. every atrocious vice, ſucceeded to 

1 ſeverity of life, and public ſpirit. As the Romans 
gr ually extended their victorious arms over the weaker 
ates of Italy, they were accuſtomed to take a certain por- 
tion of the conquered lands into their own poſſeſſion; part of 
which was ſold by auction for the uſe of the public, and the 
reſt divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
ſmal{ quit-rent to the treaſury, For the better regulation of 
theſe diſtributions, various laws had been paſſed from time ta 
time, under the title of the Agrarian laws s. By theſe laws 
it had been ordained, that no citizen ſhould poſſeſs more tham 
500 acres; but the richer citizens getting poſſeſſion of large 
tracts of waſte land, and adding to theſe likewiſe, either by force 
or purchaſe, the ſmaller pittances of their poor neighbours, by 
degrees became maſters of territories inſtead of farms, threa- 
— utter ruin of the induſtrious huſbandman, and tha 

extinction of popular liberty. 8 5 

While luxury and corruption were introduced, many eiti- 
rens {till retained the ancient ſimplicity. Cato, the Cenſor, 
attempted to reform the manners ; but his rude hand was ill 
qualified for the taſk. | 
A nobler Roman, Tiberius Semphronius Gracchus, un- 
dertook the cauſe of his country. Melting with pity at the 
deſolate view of the Hetrurian plains, animated by the 
cries of the whole people, who importunately demanded the 
reſtitution of the alienated lands, he reſolutely ſtood forth the 
advocate of their deſerted cauſe. He propoſed the execution 
of the Agrarian laws. This produced a civil war, in which 
he fell an illuſtrious victim to a rapacious and implacable ſe- 
nate, He was aſſaſſinated on the following occafion. Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, had by his laſt will left the Romans his 


„They were called alſo Licinian Laws, from the original author 
Lieinus. | | | 2 
2 | p | heirs, 


heirs, and it was propoſed, that the ſo left ſhould be 
divided among the poor; in order to furniſh them with pro- 
r utenſils for cultivating the lands, which became their's 
by the late law of partition. This increaſed the difturbances, 
which before prevailed in the city. The ſenate aſſembled, 
iu order to conſult the moſt proper methods of ſecuring theſe 
riches to themſelves, which they now, valued above the ſafety 
of the commonwealth. They had numerous dependents, who 
were willing to give up liberty for plenty and eaſe. Theſe, 
therefore, were commanded to be in — to intimidate 
the people, who expected no ſuch oppoſition; and who were 
attentive to the harrangues of Tiberius Gracchus in the ca- 
pitol. Here as a clamour was raiſed by the clients of the great 
on one fide, and by the favourers of the law on the other, 
Tiberius found his ſpeech entirely interrupted, and begged in 
vain, to be attended to; till at raiſing his hand to his 
head, to intimate that his life was in er, the partizans of 
the ſenate gave out that he wanted a diadem. In conſequence 
of this, an uproar ſpread itſelf through all ranks of e; 
the corrupt part of the ſenate were of opinion, that the con- 
ſul would defend the commonwealth by force of arms; but 
this prudent magiſtrate declining ſuch violence, Scipio Naſi- 
ca, a kinſman to Gracchus, immediately roſe up, and prepar- 
ing himſelf for the conteſt, deſired that all who would defend 
the dignity and authority of the laws, ſhould follow,him. Upon 
this, attended by a large body of ſenators and clients, armed 
with clubs, he went directly to the capitol, ſtriking down all 
who ventured to reſiſt, I iberius perceiving by the tumult 
that his life was in danger, endeavoured to fly; and throwing 
. aſide his robe, to expedite his eſcape, attempted to get thro 


. » the throng, But happening to fall over a perſon already on 


the ground, Saturnius, one of the colleagues in the tribune- 
ſhip, who was of the oppoſite faction, ſtruck him dead with a 
piece of a ſeat: and no leſs than three hundred of his hearers 
ſhared the fame fate, being killed in the tumult. n 
. Caius Gracchus, following his brother's footſteps, came 

likewiſe to an untimely end. Opimius the Conſul was his 
profeſſed enemy. Gracchus and his friend Fulvius were, ac- 
cordingly, proſcribed by the ſenate; and it was proclaimed, 
that whoever ſhould bring the head of either of them, ſhould 
receive its weight in gold for a reward. Gracchus fled to a 
17 beyond the Tiber, where he made his ſervant kill him. 
The ſervant immediately after killed himſelf. One of the 
ſoldiers carried his head to Opimius; and it is ſaid, that to 
make it weigh the heavier, he took out the brains and = 
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| the ſkull with lead. Fulvius flying to a friend's houſe, was 
Before this period, arms had never been weilded in the 
forum, nor Roman blood fbed by Romans. Armed troops 
having been introduced into the _ aſſembly, and violence 
crowned with fucceſs, an example is now ſet which will lead 
to civil wats. | | 
The Numidian war, which commenced in the year before 
| Chidft 111, and laſted five years, afforded many inſtances of 
the injuſtice, infolence, and ſhocking corruption of the Ro- 
man fenate. —Jugurtha, who had uſurped the kingdom of 
Numidia, was put to death, and that countty, with all Mau- 
ritania, in Africa, fell under the Romans. 2 the ſe» 
nators had accepted bribes of Jugurtha, who, on 
from Rome, upon a certain occaſion, could not repreſs a fate 
calm againſt its YO, as he took leave. For looking 
back upon the city, as he paſſed a one of the gone 
« O! Rome,” cried he, © how readily wouldft thou 
bh ay , if there were any man rich enough to be the pur- 
« ——xz | 
Soon after the violence of civil war between Sylla and - 
Marius, two artful aſpiring patricians ſhook the foundation 
of Rome. Factions were formed. The conſul Sylla, after 
having defeated Mithridates, the moſt powerful and warlike 
monatch ia the Eaſt, marched for Rome, «here, during his 
abſence, he had been ſuperſeded in the conſulſhip by Marius, 
and which how began to feel all the deſolations of a civil war. 
The ſecret intrigues of corruption were carried on by both 
"ties with great affiduity. The emiſſaries both of Sylla and 
Marius were ſeen going diligently, during the whole winter, 
among the ſtates of Italy, labouring by iff the arts of bribery 
and perſuaſion, to gain over forces to their cauſe. - 
 Sylla was particularly verſed in the buſineſs of ſeduction, 
and great ſums of that money, which had been plundered 
from the Eaſt, were employed all over the country, and even 
among the barbarous nations of Gaul, to extend his in 


The operations in the- field began with great vigour, in 
the beginning of the ſpring. Marlis, at the Pead twenty - 
five cohorts, offered Sylla battle; which this general, know- 
ing how the troops againſt him were prediſpoſed, readily ac- 

ted. At firſt the fortune of the day ſeemed doubtful, but, 
juſt at that period in which victory begins to waver, a part 
of the troops of Marius, which had been previeuſl ted, 
fled in diſorder, and thus decided the fate of the 4 | 
having * oured, but u to rally his troops, was he 
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laſt who fled, and went to take refuge in Præneſte, a — — 
city that was ſtill ſtedfaſt in his cauſe. Sylla cloſely purſu 
him there, and inveſted the city on every ſide. Then having 
diſpoſed his army in ſuch a manner as that none of the de- 
fendants could eſcape, and no forces could be thrown into te 
garriſon from without, he marched at the head of a detach- 
ment to Rome, 
The partizans of Marius, having been apprized of his de- 
feat, abandoned the city with precipitation; fo that Sylla 15 
roached without reſiſtance. The inhabitants, thinned by 
Amine and the ravages that attend a civil war, ed their 
gates upon his arrival. Upon this, entering the Forum, and 
aſſembling the people, he reprimanded them er their infidelity, 
However, he exhorted them not to be dejected, for he was 
{till reſolved to pardon and protect them. He obſerved 
that he was obliged by the neceſſity of the times to take vi- 
gorous meaſures, and that none but their enemies and his 
own ſhould ſuffer. He then put up the goods of theſe, whe 
fled to fale ; and, leaving a ſmall garriſon in the city, returned 
to beſiege his rival. 8 
TO e on the other hand, made many attempts 
to raiſe the ſiege, but all his deſigns were known to Sylla, 
before they were put into execution. Wherever his ſallies 
were pointed, the peculiar attention of Sylla's lieutenant 
| ſeemed to be directed there. Thus frequently fruſtrated in 
his attempts to repulſe, or at leaſt to eſcape his beſiegers, he 
| gave way to that reſentment which was. remarkable in his 
family, and, aſeribing his want of ſucceſs to the treachery of 
' Sylla's friends, who pretended to remain neuter, he ſent 
orders to Rome, to Brutus, who was prætor there, to put all 
thoſe ſenators to death, whom he ſuſpected to be in the intereſt 
of his rival. With this cruel command Brutus immediately 
- complied, and many of the firſt rank, among whom where Do- 
mitius, Antiſtius, and Scævola, were ſlain as they they were 
leaving the ſenate. Thus, whatever party was victorious, 
Rome was a miſerable ſufferer, 
Both factions, thus exaſperated to the higheſt degree, and 
expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent to their fury in 
ſeveral engagements. The forces on the fide of Marius were 
the moſt numerous, but thoſe of Sylla better united and more 
under ſubordination, Carbo, who commanded an army for 
Marius in the field, ſent eight legions to Præneſte, to re- 
lieve his colleague ? but they were met by Pompey in a de- 
fle, who flew many of them, and diſperſed the reſt. Carbo, 
joined by Urbanus, ſoon after engaged Metellus, but was 
overcome with the loſs of ten could —— 


- 
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thouſand taken priſoners, In conſequence of this defeat, 
Urbanus, one of the conſuls, killed himſelf, and Carbo fled 
to Africa, where, after wandering a long time, he was at laſt 
delivered up to Pompey ; who, to pleaſe Sylla, ordered him 
to be beheaded. Still, however, a numerous army. of the 
Samnites were in the field, headed * ſeveral Roman ge 
and by Teleſinus; who, though a Samnite, had ſhewn him- 
Lif oqual to the n commnnters SID. Fl 
They were ſoon after joined by four legions, commanded 
by Carianus, who was obſtinately bent upon continuing the 
war. In conſequence of this junction, a reſolution. was 
formed to make one deſperate effort to raiſe the ſiege of 
Præneſte, or periſh in the attempt. Accordingly, Teleſinus 
made a ſhew of. 2 with great boldneſs, to force the 
enemy's lines of circumvallation. At the ſame time Sylla, at 
the head of a victorious army, ſed him in front; while 
orders were ſent to Pompey to follow and attack him in the 
rear. The Samnite general, however, ſhewed himſelf ſuperior 
to both in theſe operations; for, judging of their deſigns by 
their 22 iy. off his troops by night and, by 1 0 
marches, ap next morning upon the mountains that 
V 
This devoted city had juſt time to ſhut its gates, to pre- 
vent his entrance; but he hoped to ſeize the _ by a bold 
aſſault, and encouraging his ſoldiers, both by their, ancient 
enmity to the Roman ſtate, and their hopes of immenſe 
riches when the city was taken, he brought on his men, and 
led them boldly to the very walls. Appius Claudius, who 
r pe: Nv rater with. es of rig the 
a to e him, rather wi yi 
affailants, than of entirely repreſſing aha The *. | 
fought with that vigour, which the conſciouſneſs of defending 
every thing dear inſpires. But Appius was killed in the 
combat; and the reſt, diſheartened by the loſs of their 
general, ſeemed preparing for flight. Juſt at this interval, a 
part of Sylla's hore appeared at the oppoſite gates, who 
throwing themſelves into the city, and haſtening through it, 
met the. aſſailants on the other fide, The 6 Roe 
theſe, in ſome meaſure, ſuſpended the fate of the battle, till 
Sylla with his whole army had time to arrive. It was then 
that a general and dreadful confli enſued between the Sam- 
nite and. the Roman army. The citizens from their walls 
beheld thouſands fall on both ſides. At firſt the forces com- 
manded by Sylla on the left, gave way, but his lieutenant 
Craſſus was vitorious on 55 right. battle * 


ry HE 


ito Bath of Marius. | 
till late at ht ; nor was it till morning s found 
himſelf « pight He then viſited the 4 1 e, on 
which more than fifty thoufand of the vanquiſhed and the yic- 
tors lay promiſcuouſly. Eight thouſand of the 4. 
made priſoners and Killed in 5 cold . after the = 
Mares aol Carinus, 5 0 1 man 
s being cut off, were * 5 Jeng = to 

carried round the walls of Pe” Ne 

the inhabitants - of the place, bein tk A of 
| ifions, and defpairing of all fuccour from without, re- 
1 22 to ſurrender ; but it was only to ney the unre⸗ 
D of the conquerot, who ordered al | the males to 


Met the caufe of theſe calamities, was at firſt miffi 
e, r 
lying dead with a captain of the Samaltes, at the iſfue of one 
of the ſybterranean paſſages that jog Fo the city, where they 
had tried to eſcape, but finding it guarde by the enemy 
killed themſelves. The city of Norba was all that remai 
unſubdued in lely; but, the inhabitants, after a Tong reſiſt- 
ance, dreading the fate of Præneſte, fet their town on fire 
and deſperately periſhed in the flames. The deſtruction 
this place pur an eng to the civil wa. Sylla was, now be- 
come undi peed maſter of his country, and entered Rome at 
the head of his army. Happy e e 
glory which he had acquired in war; or had he to live, 
when he ceafed to conquer. 

Being now no longer obliged to wear the maſk of lenity, 
he began his tyranny aſſembling on e, and Sr 
ani implicit obedience 4 his commands, 
vour. He then publiſhed, — 1 thoſe who expected 
for their late offeiices, ſhould gain it by Ade Lu ha. 
mies of the ſtate, This was a new mode of proſeription, by 

ich the arms of all were turned againſt all. Great num- 

periſhed by this mutual power, which was given the 
poop ple of e each other; and nothing was to be 

every place, but menaces, diſtruſt and treach 
The ſenate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the ſuffe 
at firſt thought that the city was given to plunder ; but Sylla, 
with an unembarraſſed air, informed them, that it was only 
ſome criminals who were "puniſhed by his order, and . 
they needed not make themſelves uneaſy about their fate. 
The day after, he proſcribed forty ſenators and Toa 1 
dred ted knight x ang, after an intermiſñon of nu 

ſenators more, with an infinite number of the richeſt 
- #f Rome. He declared the children and the grand-children 


of. 


— Br 
ho xo pere of ter ts of 

: He 40 edict, that who 
- he Ra yon of L. ene e fie in their 
place, He & x pics upon the heals of ch as were thas 
Die by fed fey were he 


Slaves, 9 7 ch were ſeen to 
e 3, Wil wer ſhocki Ing to , children, 
reeked with the . of their f ents, came 


Land to Sond the wages of particide *, 
Nox b eee fas the on ſari © tu 
W efs to rey vite Af 
fi were murdered by fuch as deſired ph 
widows; ey pug 1 ape ie e N 
rents, who were oon to ſhare the ſatne fate. Riches now 
became dangerous to the pollellbr, and even the reputation of 
fortune was e to guilt. Aurelius, 4 — Citi» 
Len, without any other crime, found his name among 
pans of the dmg and could not kelp cryin 006 ju 
it he owed his death to 
feev of is lace af 8 a e nc 
the conque Wan Firſt, he had his 
Ferne out Tee then his hands and le cuf A. 
veral times, to len Seen his torments; and in 
ſituation was left to e Hut theſe barbarities N 
confined to Rome 3 the p 3 was extended to many of 
0 inhabitants oſ the cities. atid even whole towns 


diſtricts were ordered to be la | deſolate. Theſe were 


e e eee foe thte & yi who, fil 
wanting more, excited him to new cruelty, this general 
Naughter, Jullus Czfir who had married Cirina's e, 
1 ped the miſeries of the times. 1 
vailed e h he was heard to ſay, that 
there were many Mariuſes in C 
As public Kill remained unfettded, Sylla gave orders 
that n ſnould de made to the people, to create 4 
dictator ; that not for any limited time, but till the public 
rievances ſhould be redreſf; To thefe directions he added 
is requeſt, which was equivalent to a command, that himſelf 
ſhould be choſen, To this the people being conſtrained to 
yield, choſe him perpetual dictator, and thus received a maſter, 
inveſted with authority far more abſolute, than any of theix 
= had been ever poſſeſſed of, 
he government of Rome having now paſſed through all 
the fore of ive of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy at length 
hegag to ſettle into deſpotiſm ; from which howd it made 
* Univerſal Hiſtory, 
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182 Sylla's Reſignation of the Dihlutor dip and Death, 
ſome faint ſtruggles to be free, yet it never compleatly ex. 
tricated itſelf. Sylla being now poſſeſſed of unlimited power, 
- 'uſed it with greater moderation than might have been expect- 
ed; and, contrary to the expectations of all mankind, Sylla laid 
down the dictatorſhip; having held it not quite three years. 
It was not without, the greateſt ſurprize, that the people 
. faw this conqueror, who had made himſelf ſo many enemies 
in every part of the ſtate, quitting a power he had earned by 
ſuch various ers, and reducing himſelf to the rank of 2 
private citizen. But their wonder increaſed, whey they heard 
im after ſo many acts of cruelty, and ſuch nunverleſs maſf. 
| facres, offering to take his trial before the people, whom he 
conſtituted judges of his conduct. Having diveſted himſelf 
in their preſence of his office, and diſmiſſed the lictors who 
ed him, he continued to walk for {ome time inthe forum, 
unattended and alone. ; At the approach of evening he retired 
homewards, the people following him all the way in a kind of 
ſilent aſtoniſhment, mixed with the vrofoundeſl * 1 Of 
all that great multitude, which he had ſo often inſulted and 
terrified, none were found hardy enough to reproach or accuſe 
him, except one young man, who purſued him with inſulti 
language to his own door, Sylla diſdained replying to 55 
mean an adverſary; but turning to thoſe who attended him, 
obſerved, that this fellow's inſolence would, for the future, pre- 
vent any man's laying down an office of ſuc Fr Wing authority, 
It is not eaſy to explain the motives of Sylla's abdication ; 
whether they proceeded from vanity, or a deep-laid ſcheme 
of policy. ether, being ſatiated with the uſual adulation 
which he received for his conqueſts, he was now deſirous of 
receiving ſome for his patriotiſm; or whether, dreading an 
aſſaſſination from ſome ſecret enemy, he was willing to diſarm 
him, by retiring from the ſplendors of an envied filuation, 
However this may be, he ſoon retired into the country, in 
order to enjoy the pleaſures of tranquillity and ſocial happi- 
neſs, but he 4d not long ſurvive his abdication. He died of 
that diſeaſe, which is called the morbus pedicularis, a loath- 
ſome and mortifying object to human ambition, A little be, 
fore his death he made his own epitaph, the tenor of which 
was „That no man had ever exceeded him, in doing good tg 


« his friends, or injury to his enemies.“ 
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Cauſes 8 the Decline and Fall of the Roman Republics | 
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ANY cauſes contributed to this important event. 
The unlimited extent of congue/ts prepargd-the way 
for a revolution in the government. The communication d 
the freedom of the city 4 _ nations of my —— = 
approach. The progre uxury among the people id 
not apply to arts and manufactures, forwarded this change, 
The example of Sylla, who, by making changes in the Com- 
monwealth at the head of — Revo gas 8 — had. 
now paſſed into the army, and pointed out the to every 
General that aſpired to be maſter of Rome. * l 
But, although a di&ator had reigned at Rome, and the le- 
gions had given the law, various cauſes contributed to pra- 
tra the fate of the Commonwealth, and prevent a citizen 
from attaining; the r of the Roman world. 1. The 
ancient conſtitution ſtill ſubſiſted in the imagination and the 
opinion of the citizens, who felt themſelves intereſted in its 
preſervation, 2. As Rome was à Republic, the perſon who 
was to uſurp the ſovereignty muſt have been à citizen origi- 
nally on a level with other citizens. 3. The number of 
luſtrious candidates, who now 9 to dominion, prolonged 
the ſtruggle of parties, namely, Pompey and Cſar, Antony 
and Octavius, a nne e 
Whilſt Sylla was exerciſing 9 — at Rome, the war with 
Mithridates broke out afreſh. 'I hat prince headed a numerous 
army, from different nations; with which he conquered all 
Bithynia, a part of Aſia, lately bequeathed to the Romans, 
by Nicomedes, king of that country. Mithridates alſo 2 
reat advantage over the Romans in other parts of Aſia. 
pon this ſucceſs of the enemy, the two conſuls Cotta and 
Lucullus, were appointed to carry on the war againſt him, 
and he was defeated by Lucullus. He afterwards withdrew ' | 
to Pontus, and entered into a ſecond alliance with his ſon+ = 
in-law Tigranes. The united forces of theſe princes were, 
two years after, —_ overpowered by Lucullus. But this 
great commander, being ſorſaken by his ſoldiers, was obliged 
_ to give up the fruit of his toil and victories to — who 
was appointed to command the army in Aſia, entirely 


Logan. 
N4 defeated 


defeated Mithridates, This. pringe wag a ſecond Hannibal, 
in his enmity to Rome. He continued his oppoſition, even 
tho” he found his gwn famil 8 againſt him. Al- 
though he was betrayed by his fon Macharis, and his life was 
attempted by Pharnaces, pet he ſtill aimed at great deſigns, 
and, even in the heart of Aſia, projected the invaſion of the 
Roman empire: This he intended to effect by marching into 
Europe, and, after being joined there by the fierce nations 
that inhabited Germany and Gaul, he refulved to croſs the 
Alps into Italy, as Hannibal had done before him. But his 
- timid Aſiatic foidiets were in difpoſed to ſecond che views 
of their leader. Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mu- 
tiny enſued, which was promoted by his ſon Pharnaces, whe 
had boo long defirous, of gaining the favour of Pompey by 


ged to take 


which he had been deprived by the Romans. To this the 
unnatural ſon made no direct reply; confcious that he was 


offered only what cou!d not be taken away. But, turning ta 
the flave that brought him the meſſage, he defired him, with 
® ſtern countenance, to tell his father, that death was all that 
now remained for him. Such an horrid inftance of filial impiety 
added ne poignance to the wretched monarch's affliftion, 
He could not refrain from venting his imprecations, and from / 
| ing that ſueh an unnatural child might one day, meet 
with the like ingratitude from his own children. Then 
leaving his own apartment, where he had been for ſome time 
alone, he entered that particularly aſſigned to his wives, ehil- 
dren, and domeſtics, where he bade all thoſe prepare for death, 
who did not chooſe to undergo the horror of a Roman cap- 
tivity. 1 all readily eonſented to die with their monarch, 
and chearfully taking the poiſon, which he had in readineſs, 
expired before him. As to himſelf, having uſed his body 
much to antidotes, the poiſon had but little „ upon which 
he attempted. to diſpatch himſelf with his (word; but that alſo 
failing, a Oauliſn ſoldier, whoſe name was Biteeus, performed 
this friendly office, Thus died Mithridates, betrayed by his 
fon, and forſaken by the army that ſeemed terrified at the 
greatneſs of his enterprizes. His fortune was various; his 
courage always the ſame, He had for twenty-five years op» 
poſed Rome; and, he was often betrayed by his eap- 
tains, his children, and wives, yet he continually found re- 


lt of hem. 
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ies, and was formidable 46 che v 


ſources againſt his 


laſt, 1 Ka | e 
: Laggllus and Pompey Why WO eat intereſt in the affec- 
tions of the people; An no of ll 

rmer ; 


both by ſea ald land, prevailed over the party of the 
Pompey was declared general of the Roman armics, and go- 
verned with an unlimited authority, Nothing was able to 
check the progreſs of his arms. He marched over the vaſt 
mountains of Taurus, ſetting up and. 1 kings 4 
bis pleaſure. Darius, king of Media, and Aptiochus, king 
of — were compelled to ſubmit to his cf Phraates, 
king. of Parthia, was obliged to retire, and {end to entreat a 
peace. From thence, extending his conqueſts oyer the L 
rzans and Arabians, be reduced all Syria and Pontus into 
Roman prouinces. r. e e 
Pompey then turned towards. Juden, and ſummoned Arif- 
tobulus, ho had uſurped the prieſthood from his elder hro- 
ther El yrcanus, to | 

fortified the temple of Jeruſalem againft him, | and. refuſed to 
anſwer. This pads Planes 2 wy thus. here 
into a garriſon, being v ong its ſituation, aut 
for three months, hüt was at lad takeay and twelye, thouſand of 
its defenders were ſlain. Pompey entered this. great ſanctuary 
with a mixture of reſolution and fear; be-ſhewed an eager 


curiolity, to enter into the Holy of Holies; where he gazed 


for ſome time upon thoſe. things which, it was unlawful far 
any but the prieſts. themſelves. to behold. Nevertheleſs be 
ſhewed fo much veneration for the place, chat he forhore 


| — — millions of out money 
e and other ſplendors of the proceſſion were fuch that 
rs ſeemed loſt in magnificent profuſion, All 


phies 
ctato 
victories, how rather ſerved · to heighten the glory 
creaſe of 
3 


ever, 
the power 


#9 iner Rome; they only 


made 1t 2 


* before him; but Ariſtobulus bad 
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ing object of ambition, and expoſed its liberties to ; 
r*, Thoſe liberties, indeed, ſeemed devoted to ruin on 

every ſide; for, even while Pompey was purſuing his con- 
queſt abroad, Rome was at the verge of ruin from a conſpi- 


at home. 
This conſpiracy was projected and carried on ius 
Catiline, a * by birth who reſolved to buil his od 
wer on the downfal of his country. His high extraction 
raiſed him to the principal employments in the ſtate. He 
was ſingularly formed, both by art and nature, to conduct a 
conſpiracy, He was poſſeſſed of courage equal to the moſt 
defperate 28 e give a colour to his am- 
bition. Ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his manners, 
and vigilant in purſuing his aims, he was inſatiable after 
wealth, only with a view to laviſh it in guilty pleaſures. In 
ſhort, as Salluſt deſcribes him, he was a compound of oppo- 
fite paſſions ; intemperate to exceſs, = patient of labour to 

a wonder; ſevere with the virtuous, debauched with the gay; 
fo that he had all the vicious for his friends by inclination; 
and he attached even ſome of the good, by the ſpecious ſhew 
of pretended virtue. However, Nis character was at 
length very well known at Rome; he had been accuſed of 
debauching a veſtal virgin; he was ſuſpected of murdering 
his ſon, to gratify a criminal on; and it was notorious, 
that in the proſeription of Sylla, he had killed his own bro- 
ther, to make his court to that tyrant, 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and Piſo were confederates with him. 
Klan agreed to ſet fire to the city, to murder Cicero the 
conſul, and all who had at any time oppoſed their ambitious 
views. The Conſpirators were chiefly perſons of the firſt 
rank ; but by riot and exceſs they had debafed their families, 

and were become deſperate. n 
Cicero greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuppreſſion of 
this conſpiracy. Fulvia, a woman of ill * Bree and who held 
a criminal correſpondence with Quintus Curius, one of the 
conſpirators, firſt diſcloſed it to him ; and he, in the preſence 
of Catiline, declared the whole deſign to the ſenate. By his 
vigilance alſo, he entirely diſconcerted the meaſures of the 
conſpirators, and obliged them to confeſs their crime in full 
aflembly of the ſenate. Catiline fled with a few followers to 
to the army of Marius; Lentulus, Cethegus, and other prin- 
cipal conſpirators, were ſoon after put to death by order of 
the ſenate. Catiline afterwards collected a ſmall body of forces, 
but-he was engaged by Peterius'the lieutenant of Antony the 
conſul, and ſlain in the battle f. zh 
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The greater part of the world was now ſubdued, and the 
Roman empire arrived to ſuch grandeur, that it could 


ſcarce extend itſelf farther. No outward force was ſufficient * 
to ſubdue the power of the Romans; but the ſtate at length 


fell by its own weight, and the ambition of the leading men. 
Julius Cæſar at this time began to make a conſiderable figure 
in Rome, He had before enjoyed many public offices, and 


was now prztor and governor of Sparta, where he greatly 


extended the frontiers of the Roman province, and on 
omg tg was received with the genera] acclamations of the 
e. | 225 

his celebrated man was nephew to Marius, by the fe- 
male line, and deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies in Rome. He had already mounted by the regular 
gradations of office; having been quæſtor, ædile, and grand 
pontiff, and prætor in Spain. Being deſcended from lar 
anceſtors, he warmly eſpouſed the ſide of the people, and 
ſhortly after the death of Sylla procured thoſe whom he had 


baniſhed to be recalled, He had conſtantly declared for the 


SRO againſt the ſenate, and conſequently became their 
vourite magiſtrate, He had received proper intelligence 
during his adminiſtration in Spain, of what was tranſancting 
at Rome, and reſolved to return to improve occurrences in 
his favour. His ſervices in Spain had deſerved a triumph, 


and his ambition aſpired to the conſulſhip. However, it was 


centrary to law for that he ſhould enjoy both; for to obtain 
the conſulſhip, he muſt 'come into the city, and by entering 
the city, he was diſqualified for a tri In this dilemma, 
he preferred ſolid power to empty e, and determined to 
ſtand for the conſulſhip, at the ſame time reſolving to attach the 
two moſt powerful men in the ſtate to him, by effecting their 


reconciliation. He agcordingly by res by offering his ſer- 


vices to Pompey, promiſing to aſſiſt him in getting all his 
acts pafſed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſenate, 
Pompey, pleaſed with the acquiſition of a perſon of ſuch me- 
rit readily —— him his confidence and protection. He 
next applied to 

diſpoſed to become ſtill more nearly his friend. At length, 
finding them not averſe to an union of intereſts, he took an 
opportunity of bringing them together; and remonſtrating to 
them on the advantage, as well as the neceſſity of a reconcilia- 


tion, had art enough to perſuade them to forget former animo-— 


ſities. A combination was thus formed, by which en agreed, 


that nothing ſhould be done in the commonwealth, but what 
| received 


Craſſus, who, from former connections, was 


_— 
- 
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received their mutual concurrence and approbation. This was 
called he Firſt Fee by which we find the conftins 
+ tion weakened by a new intereſt, that had not hitherto taken 
lace in the gears very 193 4 9 1 - the ſes 
ate or the ndent on bot power 
like this, * as it 1 ** ed upon the nice condi of 
' different intereſts, could not be of long continuance ; and, 
in fact, was foon after ſwallowed up in the military power, 
which deſtroyed even the ſhadow of liberty, 
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| ela- Sal and Character of Pompey. 1 


FH firſt thing Czfar did, 22 into the 

N triumvirate, was to avail himſelf of the intereſt of his 
confederates to obtain the conſulſhip. The ſenate had ſtill 
ſome ſmall influence left; and though they were obliged to 
concur in chooſing him, yet they gave him for a colleague, 
one Bibulus who they ſuppoſed would be a check pan his 
power; but the oppoſition. was too from eyen by ſuperior 
abilities to be refiſted ; ſo that Bibulus, after a ſlight attempt 
in favour of the ſenate, remained inactive the ſucceeding part 
of the year. Cæſar, however, was by no means ſo; but be- 
| gan his ſchemes for empire, by ingratiating himſelf with the 


peo p30 

Ar ext deliberated with his. confederates, about ſharing 
the foreign provinces of the _ I he partition was ſoon 
made. Pompey made choice of Spain; for being fatigued with 
conqueſt, and ſatisfied with military fame, be wiſhed to take 
his pleafures at Rome; and there being no of ro · 
volt in his province, he knew it could be eaſily governed by 
his lieutenant. Craſſus choſe Syria for his part of the em. 
pire ; which province, as it had hitherto enriched the gene- 

al, who had ſubdued it, would, he hoped, gratify him in this 

his moſt favourite purſuit. To Cæſar was 15 the provinces of 
Gaul, compoſed of many fierce and rful nations; moſt 
of them unſubdued, and the reſt only profeſling a nominal 
ſubjection, Wherefore as it was rather appointing him to 


eonquer than command this government was „ 
8 | | hve 
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five years. Theſe three men, having thus divided the world 
among themſelves, prepared for their reſpective deſtinations, 


feemed to blaſt his aims, and which he wiſhed to have re- 
moved, previous to his ſetting out. This was Tullius Ci- 
cero, who, dy his penetration and eloquence, defeated the 
conſpiracy of Catiline, and continued a watchful guardian 
over the liberties of Rome. This great orator and ſtateſmany 
or, to give him an 2 
— had, from a very humble original, raiſed himſelf to the 
emoſt rank of the ſtate, He was endowed with all the 
wiſdom and all the virtues that could adorn a man. However: 
his wiſdom, by directing his views over too wide a ſphere, 
often overlooked thoſe tages which were clearly diſcern« 
ed br & age". e cunning ; and his virtues by being ap- 
plauded by others, and receiving his own conſcious approba- 
tion, indtured 


his mind with vanity.” 


yeſolved to take into his party Publius Clodius, a man of pa- 
trician birth, diſſolute manners, great popularity, and an in- 
yeterute enemy to Cicero, He was at this time a tribune of 
the people, although he had been obliged to get himſelf a- 
dopted by a Plebeian, before he could obtain that office. The 
hopes of revenging himſelf upon Cicero, in ſome meaſure in- 
eited him to ſtand for it; and the concurrence of Cæſar and 
Pompey with his pretenſions, ſoon aſſured him of ſucceſs, Hey 
therefore, publicly began to accuſe Cicero, for having put the 


late conſpirators to death; who being citizens ought to have 


been 9 by the people. Cicero, terrified at this accu. 
ſation, did all that lay in his power to oppoſe it. He applied 
to Cæſar to be taken as his lieutenant into Gaul; but Clo» 
dius had art enough to divert him from that deſign, by — 
tending that his reſentment was rather a matter of form that 
of revenge. Pompey, too, contributed to put him off his 
guard by a iſe of protection; ſo that the cunning of theſe- 
men of m e abilities was more than a match for,the wiſ-- 


dom of the philoſopher. Clodius, having firſt cauſed a law 
to be 
Roman citizen 


ing, that any man who had condemned a 
| ſhould himfelf be baniſhed, ſoon after 
impeached Cicero upon it. It was in vain that this maſter 
of eloquence went up and down the city, ſoliciting his cauſe 
in the habit of a ſuppliant, and attended by many of the firſt 
noblemen whom he had — — the rules of oratory. 

Tha power of ſpeaking which had been ſo often ſucceſsful 


There was an obſtacle, however, in Cefar's wir, which 


this excellent philoſo- 


In order to expel this great man from the republic; Cwſat 


L 
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in defending the cauſe of others, ſeemed totally to forſake him 
in his own ; he was baniſhed, by the votes of the people, 
four hundred miles from Italy; his houſes were ordered to be 
demoliſhed, and his goods ſet up to ſale. None now remain- 
ed that could defend the part of the ſenate but Cato; and he 
was ſoon after ſent into, Cyprus, under pretence of doing him 
a favour; but, in reality, in order to leave an open theatre 
for the triumvirate to act in. Cæſar during theſe intri 
pretended to be an unconcerned ſpectator, and to be wholly 
occupied in his preparations for going into Gaul. He, in 
fact, left nothing undone, that might advance the ſpeed, or 
increaſe the ſtrength of this — wherefore leavi 
Pompey to guard their mutual intereſts at home, he march 
into his province at the head of four legions, that were 
ranted him by the ſenate, and two more that were lent him 
5 his new aſſociate in the empire. | 
To enumerate all the battles which Cæſar fought, and the 
ſtates he ſubdued, in his expeditions into Gaul and Britain, 
would fill yolumes. It will be ſufficient juſt to mention 
thoſe victories, which a great and experienced at the 
head of a diſciplined army,, gained over the and 
tumultuary, tho* numerous, forces that were led to oppoſe 
him. The Helvetians were the firſt who were brought into 
ſubjection, with the loſs of near two thouſand men. The 
Germans, with Arioviſtus at their head, were next cut off, to 
the number of eighty thouſand; their monarch himſelf narrow - 
ly eſcaping in a little boat acroſs the Rhine, The Belgæ were 
royed with ſuch great ſlaughter, that marſhes and deep 
. rivers were rendered paſſable by the heaps of ſlain S. The 
Nervians, who were the moſt warlike-of thoſe barbarous na- 
tions, made head for a ſhort time, and fell upon the Romans 
with ſuch fury, that their army was in danger of being ut- 
terly routed; but Czfar haſtily catching up a buckler ruſhed 
through his army into the midſt of the enemy; by which 
means the face of affairs was ſo effectually changed, that the 
barbarians were all cut off to a man. The Celtic Gauls, 
who were powerful at ſea, were next brought under ſubjec- 
tion. And after them, the Suevi, the Menapii, and all the 
nations, from the Mediterranean to the Britiſh ſea. 
From thence, ſtimulated by the deſire of conqueſt, he 
croſſed over into Britain, upon pretence that the natives had 
furniſhed his enemies with — Upon approaching the 


| ® Czſar's Commentaries, 0 * * 
ores, 
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ſhores, he'found them covered with men to oppoſe his land- 
ing, and his forces were in da of being driven back, till 
the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped aſhore, 
and, being ſupported by Cæſar, the natives were put to flight. 
The Britons being terrified at Cæſar's power, ſent to deſire 
a peace, which was granted them, and ſome hoſtages deli- 
vered. A ſtorm, however, ſoon after deſtroying great part of 
his fleet, they reſolved to take advantage of the diſaſter, and 
marched againſt him with a powerful army. But what could 
a naked undiſciplined army do againſt forces that had been 


exerciſed under the greateſt generals, and hardened by the 


conqueſt of the greateſt part of the world? Being over- 
thrown, they were obliged once more to ſue for peace; which 
Cæſar granted them, and then returned to the continent. But 
his abſence once more inſpired this people, naturally fond cf 
liberty, with reſolution to diſclaim the Roman power; ard 
in a ſecond expedition by repeated victories, Cæſar ſo inti - 


midated their general Caſſibelanus, that he no _ — 
e fore 


voured to reſiſt in the plains, but, keeping in | 

ſeemed reſolved to protract the war. However, Cæſar pur- 
ſuing him cloſely, and croſſing the Thames with his army, ſo 
ſtraitened him, that he was obliged to ſubmit to the con- 
queror's conditions, who impoſed an annual tribute, and took 


hoſtages for the payment of it. Thus, in leſs than nine years, 


he conquered, together with 2 all that country which 
extends from the Mediterranean to the German ſea. It is ſaid 
that, in theſe expeditions, he took eight hundred cities, ſub- 
dued three hundred different ſtates; overcame three millions 
of men, one of which fell in the field of battle, an equal num- 
ber being made priſoners of war v. Theſe conqueſts, and 
this deſtruction of mankind, may, in the preſent advancement 
of morals, be regarded with deteſtation ; but they were re- 


garded as the yy of human virtue, at the time they were 


atchieved. In if we examine Cæſar's great aſſiduity in 
providing for his army, his {kill in diſpoſing them for battle, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the ement, we ſhall 
not find a greater general in all antiquity. But in one thing 
he excell with inconteſtible ſuperiority z namely, in his 
| humanity to the vanquiſhed. This ſeemed a virtue but little 


non to the times in which he lived, ſo that mankind were 


then more obliged to heroes than they at preſent: chooſe to 
confeſs, did. 91] 


* 


Crafſus 


„ Plutzrch. 


* 
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Oraſſus carried on an unſucceſsful war the Parthis - 
ans in Byria, and there loft his life. One of the Triumvirate 
| being thus taken off, the jealouſy ef the other two was foon 
perceived. Pompey was not able to bear an equal, nor Czſar 
a ſu ; and thus the country was invo in à civil war, 
icero, about this time, returned to Rome from Cilicia. 
His abſence having prevented him from ing the cauſe 
of either party, he now endeavoured to act as a mediator; 
dut no of accommodation! would be liſtened to. 
Pompey being the acknowledged general of the common. 
wealth, the ſenate and conſuls followed his enſigns. His 
rival, however, was more powerful by his activity, and the 
love of his ſoldiers. F | 
In the mean time, thoſe who had declared themſelves moſt 
ſtrongly in C:efar's intereſt, "began to fear the conſequences = 
of the abſvlute power granted the confuls of diſpoſing all 
| things at their pleaſure, and of treating whom they would as 
mene mies to the ſtate. But particularly Curio, with the two 
tribunes Marcus Antonius and Longinus, ſuppoſed they had 
reaſon to be apprehenſive. They accordingly fled, diſguiſed 
us ſlaves, to Cæſar's camp, deploring the injuſtice and ty - 
rany of the ſenate, and making a merit of their ſufferings in 
his cauſe. Cæſar produced them to his army, in the habit 
which they had thus aſſumed, and being touched with the 
eſt compaſſion at their treatment, burſt out into ſevere 
invectives againſt the ſenate, alledging their over the 
tate, their cruelty to his friends, and their flagrant ingrati- 
tude to himſelf for all his paſt ſervices. “ Theſe,” cried he, 
pointing to the tribunes, who were in the habits of ſlaves, 
theſe are the rewards obtained by the faithful ſervants of 
& their country; men, whoſe perſons are ſacred by their of- 
«- fice, and whoſe characters have been eſteemed for their 
< virtues ;; theſe are driven from their country, obliged for 
'« ſafety to appear as the meaneſt of mankind, and to find pro- 
4 tectſon only in a diſtant province of the empire, for main- 
"© taining the rights of freedom, thoſe rights which even Sylla, 
& in all the rage of flaughter, durſt not violate.” This ſpeech 
he enforced with the moſt paſſionate geſtures accompanied 
with tears. The ſoldiers, as if inſpired with one mind, cried 
out, that om Has = rt fellow him wherever he ſhould 
Lead, and were ready. to die or revenge his injuries. A ge- 
neral acclamation rung through the whole camp; evety 
Vun prepared for a new ſervice of danger; and, __ 


<< 
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the toils of ten former campaigns, retired to his tent to me- 


meditate on future victory. ei 
When the army was thus fit for his purpoſe, Cæſar, at the 
approach of night, fat down to table chearfully converſing ' 
with his friends on ſubjects of literature and philoſophy, — 
apparently diſengaged from every ambitious concern. How- 
ever, after ſome time, riſing up, he, deſired; the company to 
make themſelves chearful in his abſence, and ſaid he would 
be with them in a {h-rt time. In the mean time having made 
the neceſſary preparations, he immediately ſet out, attended 
by a few friends, for Ariminium, a city upon the conſines of 
Italy, whither he had diſpatched a part of his army the presed 
ing morning. This journey by night, which was very fatigu- 
ing, he performed with great diligence, ſometimes walking, 
and ſometimes on horſebac k, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which conſiſted of about five thouſand men, 
near the Rubicon, a little river which ſeparates Italy from 
Gaul, and which terminated the limits of his com The 
Romans had been taught to conſider this river as the ſacred 
boun of their domeſtic empire; the ſenate had long be- 
fore. an edict, which is ſtill to be ſeen engraven in the 
road near Rimini, by which they ſolemnly devoted to the in- 
fernal gods, and branded with ſacrilege and parricide, any 
perſon who ſhould preſume to paſs the Rubicon with an-army, 
a legion, or even a ſingle cohort, Cæſar, therefore, hen 
he advanced at the . of his army to the fide of the river, 
ſtopped upon the bank, as if impreſſed with: terror at the 
greatneſs of his enterpriſe. The dangers he was to encoun- 
ter, the ſlaughters that might enſue, the calamities of his 
native city, A preſented. themſelves to his imagination in 
loomy perſpective, and ſtruck him with remorſe,.. Ne pon- 
red for ſome time in fixed 'melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating with himſelf, whether he ſhould venture, 
« If I paſs this river (ſaid he to one of his generals ho 
« ſtood by him) what miſeries ſhall I bring upon my coun- 
« try! and, if I ſtop, 1 am undone.” . Thus ſaying, and re- 
ſuming all his former alacrity, he plunged in, crying out, that 
the die was caſt, and all was now over. His ſoldiers follow= 
ed him with equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ari- 
minium, made themſelves maſters of the place without reſiſt- 
ance. | * ＋ . Ir 
This unexpected enterpriſe excited the utmoſt terrors in 
Rome, every one imagining that Cæſar was leading his army 
to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to be ſeen the ci- 
Vor. IJ. O  tizens 


/ 


tizens flying into the country for ſafety, and the inhabitants 


” 
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of the country flocking for ſhelter to Rome. In this univer- 
ſal confuſion, . felt all that repentance and ſelf- con- 
demnation which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the remembrance 
of having advanced his rival to his preſent pitch of power. 
Wherever he appeared, many of his former friends were 
ready to accuſe him of ſupineneſs, and ſareaſtically to ra- 
roach his ill-grounded preſumption. « Where is now,” 
Aid a ſenator of his party, “ the army that is to riſe at 
« command ? Let us ſee if it will appear by ſtamping,” 
Cato reminded him of the many warnings he 1 him *; 
to which, however, he could never prevail upon him to at- 
tend. Being at length wearied with theſe reproaches which 
were offered under colour of advice, he did —— lay in his 
to encourage and confirm his followers. He told 


power 
chem that they ſhould not want an army, and that he would 


be their leader. He confeſſed, indeed, that he had long miſ- 
taken Cæſar's aims; judging of them only from what they 
ought to be; but if his friends were ſtill inſpired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever place 
their neceſſity ſhould happen to pr them, 

The conſuls, with great part of the ſenators, followed the 
fortune of Pompey, who removed from the neighbourhood of 


Rome to Apulia on the Adriatic ſea, In a ſhort time after 


Cxfar made himſelf maſter of Rome, and ſeized the public 
treaſure —— in the temple of Saturn. After this he 
went into Spain, when Fabius joined him with three legions, 
In a bloody engagement, he ſoon after vanquiſhed Petrieus 
and Afranius, Pompey's generals, and obliged their armies to 


| furrender priſoners of war. 


Pompey paſſed over into Greece, where he made great 
3 to ſupport his cauſe, and engaged all the Eaſt in 
is intereſt. He alſo drew large ſums of money out of Aſia, 
and gained great advantages over Dolabella and Caius Anto- 
nius, commanders for Cæſar, on the coaſt of Illyricum. 
Crowds of the moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens, and nobles from 
Rome, — day to join him. He had at one time 
above two hu ſenators in his camp, among whom were 
Cicero and Cato, whoſe approbation of his cauſe was equi- 
valent to an army. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch preparations againſt him, Cæſar 
8 with his uſual vigour, He now reſolved to face 
is rival in the Eaſt, and led his forces to Brunduſium, a ſea- 
port town of Italy, in order to tranſport them into Greece. 


* Univerſal Hiſtory. wad. 
ut. 


But he wanted a flect numerous enough to carry the whole 


at once, and it ; s to weaken his army by 
dividing it. Beſides, it was now the middle of winter, and 
very difficult for any veſſels, much more for ſo ſlight a fleet as 
his was, to keep the ſea. Add to this, that all the ports and 
the ſhores were filled with the numerous navy of his rival, 
conducted by Bibulus, famous for his knowledge in nautical 
operations. He accordingly ſhipped off five of his twelve 
legions, which amounted to no more than twenty thouſand 
foot and fix thouſand horſe, and, weighing: anchor, fortu- 
nately ſteered through the midſt of his enemies, timing it ſo 
well that he made his paſſage in one day. He at 
Pharſalus, not daring to venture into any known port, which 
he was apprehenſive might be poſſeſſed by the enemy. When 
he ſaw his troops 99 4 A he ſent. back the fleet to 
bring over the reſt of his forces; but thirty of his ſhips, in 
their return, fell into the hands of Pompey's admiral, who 
ſet them all on fire, even deſtroying the mariners, in order to 
intimidate the reſt by this cruel example. ' 2 

Both ſides prepared for battle; and theſe two great men at 
the head of their reſpective armies, diſputed for the empire of 
the univerſe. The conduct of the generals was equal to the 
greatneſs of the cauſe j each animated his ſoldiers by their 
own bravery and reſolution. Pompey at firſt got the advan- 
tage, and was by his army ſaluted emperor ; when, advancing 
into Theſſaly, 4 encamped upon the plains of Pharſalia, 
where he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his eommand. There he waited for the coming 
up of Cæſar, reſolved upon engaging, and upon deciding the 
fate of the empire by a ſingle battle. | 

The approach of theſe two great armies, compoſed of 
the beſt and braveſt troops in the world, together with the 
greatneſs of the prize for which they they contended, filled 
all minds with anxiety, though with different expectations. 
Pompey's army, being moſt: numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory, Cæſar's, with better 
aims, conſidered only the means of ohtaining it. —5 
1 A i upon their numbers, and their many generals; 
Czfar's, upon their own diſcipline, and the conduct of their 
_ commander ; Pompey's partizans hoped much from the 
juſtice of their cauſe ; Czfar's alledged the frequent propoſals 
which they had made for peace without effect. : 

It is remarkable, that Pompey put himſelf at the headiof 
thoſe troops which were diſciplined and inſtructed by Czfar; 
an inconteſtible proof how 044 he valued them ä a 
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of the reſt of his army. Cæſar, on the contrary, placed him- 
ſelf at the head of his tenth legion, which had owed all its 
merit and fame to his own training. el 

Now the fate of the empire of 5 to be decided by 
the greateſt generals, braveſt officers, and the moſt expert 
troops that mankind had ever ſeen till that hour. Each pri- 
vate man, in both armies, was almoſt capable of performing 
the duty of a commander, and inſpiret with a deſire to cou- 
quer or die. | 

The two generals went from rank to rank, encouraging 

their men, raifing their hopes, and leſſening their apprehen- 
ſions. © You are engaged, ſaid Pompey,” © in the defence 
« of liberty and of your country. You are ſupported by its 
laws, and followed by its iſtrates. You have the 
'« world ſpectators of your — and wiſhing you ſucceſs, 
« On the contrary, he whom you oppoſe-is a robber and 
& oppreſſor. Shew, then, on this occaſion, all that ardour 
« for liberty, and deteſtation of tyranny, which ſhould ani- 
6 mate Romans, and do juſtice to mankind.” 

Cæſar, on his fide, went among his men with that ſteady 
ſerenity, for which he was ſo much admired in the midſt of 
danger. He inſiſted on nothing ſo ſtrongly to his ſoldiers as 
his frequent and unſucceſsful endeavours for peace, He talked 
with terror of the blood he was going to ſhed, and pleaded 
only the neceſſity that urged him to it. He deplored the 
many brave men that were to fall on both ſides, and the 
wounds of his country, whoever ſhould be victorious. 

His ſoldiers anſwered his ſpeech with looks of ardour and 
impatience ; upon obſerving which, he gave the ſignal to 
charge. The word on Pompey's fide was, Hercules the in- 
vincible ; that on Cæſar's, Venus the viftorious. There was 


only ſo much ſpace, between both armies, as to give room 


for fighting; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive 
the firſt ſhock, without moving out of their places, expecting 
the enemies ranks to be put in diſorder by their motion. Cæ- 
far's ſoldiers were now ruſhing on with their uſual impetuo- 
ſity, when perceiving the enemy motionleſs, they ſtopped 
ſhort, as if by general conſent, and halted in the midſt of 
their career. 10 

A terrible pauſe enſued, in which both armies continued 
to gaze upon each other, with mutual terror and dreadful ſe- 
renity. At length, Cæſar's men having taken breath, ran 
furiouſly upon the enemy, firſt diſcharging their javelins, and 
then drawing their ſwords, Ihe ſame method was obſerved 

by Pompey's troops, who as vigorouſly ſuſtained the 5 
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His cavalry alſo were ordered to charge at 2 onſet, 
which, with the multitude of archers and lingers, ſoon ob- 
liged Cæſar's men to give ground, and get themſelves, as he 
had foreſeen, upon the flank of his army. Whereupon Cæ- 
far immediately ordered the fix cohorts, that were placed as 
a reinforcement, to advance; and repeated his orders, to ſtrike 
at the enemy's faces. This had its deſired effect; the ca- 
valry, who thought they were ſure of victory, received an 
immediate check. The unuſual method of fighting purſued 
by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the viſages of the aſſail- 
ants, and the horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all con- 
tributed to intimidate their enemies ſo much, that inſtead ot 
defending their perſons, their only endeavour: was to fave 
their faces. A total rout enſued of their whole body, which 
fled in great diſorder to the neighbouring mountains, while 
the archers and ſlingers, who were thus abandoned were cut 
to pieces. N 
Cæſar now commanded the cohorts to purſue their ſucceſs, 
and advancing, charged Pompey's troops upon the flank. 
This charge the enemy withſtood for ſome time with great 
bravery, till he brought up his third line, which had not yet 
engaged. Pompey's infantry being thus doubly attacked, in 
front by freſh troops, in reac by the victorious cohorts, could 
no longer reſiſt, but fled to their camp. The flight began 
among the ſtrangers, though Pompey's right wing till vali- 
antly maintained their ground. | 
æſar, however, being convinced that the victory wag 
certain, with his uſual clemency, cried out to purſue the 
{trangers, but to ſpare the Romans; upon which t all laid 
down their arms and received quarter. The greateſt ſlaugh- ' 
ter was among the auxiliaries, who fled on all ſides, but prin- 
cipally went for ſafety to the camp. The battle had now 
laſted from break of day till noon, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot; nevertheleſs, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example 'of their general, 
who thought his victory not complete, till he was maſter or 
the enemy's camp. Accordingly marching” on foot at the 
head of his troops, he called upon them to follow and ſtrike 
the deciſive blow. The cohorts, which were left to defend 
the camp, for ſome time made a formidable reſiſtance ; par- 
ticularly a great number of Thracians and the other barbari- 
ans, ab were appointed for its defence; but nothing could 
reſiſt the ardour of Cæſarꝰ's victorious army; they were at 
laſt driven from theit trenches, and all fled to the neighbour- 


ing mountains. 2 
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Cæſuar ſeeing! the field and camp ftrewed with his fallen 
countrymen, was much affected at ſo melancholy a proſpect, 
and could not help crying out to one that ſtood near him, 
They would' have it ſo. 

Upon entering the enemy's camp, every object preſented 
freſh inſtances of the blind prefumption and madneſs of his 
adverſaries. On all ſides were to be ſeen tents adorned with 
ivy and branches of myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
ſide-boards loaded with plate. Every thing gave proofs of 
the higheſt luxury, and ſeemed rather preparauves for a ban- 
. — or the rejoicing for a victory, than the diſpoſitions for 

e. 

Cæſar had now gained the moſt complete victory that had 
ever been obtained; and, by his great clemency after the 
battle, he ſeemed to have deſerved it. His loſs amounted to 
about two hundred men; that of Pompey to fifteen thou- 
fand, as well Romans as auxiliaries. Twenty-four thouſand 
men ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, and the greateſt 
part of theſe entered into Cæſar's army, and were incorpo- 
rated with the reſt of his forces. As to the ſenators and 
Roman knights, who fell into his hands, he generouſly gave 
them liberty to retire wherever they thought proper. 

Pompey ſet out for Egypt, in hopes of finding a protector 
in king Ptolemy, whoſe D he had ſettled in that kingdom. 
The king himſelf being then very young, Photinus, Achil- 
las, and f heodotus, who were his counſellors, gave it as their 
opinion, that to admit him was making Pompey their maſter, 
and drawing on them Cæſar's reſentment; and by not re- 
ceiving him, they offended the one, without obliging the 
other; that, therefore, the only expedient left, was to give 
him leave to land, and then to kill him: this would at once 
oblige Cæſar, and rid them of all apprehenſion from Pompey's 
reſentment; for, concluded he, with a vulgar and malicious 
joke, dead dogs can never bite x. 

This advice prevailing in a council compoſed of the flaves 
of an effeminate and luxurious court, Achillas, commander 
of the forces, and Septimius, who had formerly been a cen- 
turion in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry it into 
execution. Accordingly, attended by three or four more, they 
went into a little bark, and rowed towards Pompey's ſhip, 
which lay about a mile from the ſhore. When Pompey and 
his friends ſaw the boat moving towards them, they began to 
wonder at the meanneſs of the preparations to receive then 
and ſome even ventured to fufpe& the intentions of the E 
tian court. But before any thing could be determined, Ae 

eas Hocke. 

las 
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las was come to the ſhip's ſide, and in the Greek language 
welcomed him to Egypt. He then invited him into the boat, 
alledging, that the thallows prevented larger veſſels from 
coming to receive him. Pompey, imprudently did as they 
deſired him; and as he was ſtepping out of the boat, they 
treacherouſly murdered him. Having cut off his head they 
cauſed it to be embalmed, the better to preſerve its features, 
deſigning it for a preſent to Cæſar. The. body was thrown 
naked on the ſtrand, and expoſed to the view of all whoſe 
curioſity led them to examine it. However, his faithful freed- 
man, Philip, ſtill kept near it, and when the crowd was diſ- 
perſed he waſhed it in the ſea, and looking round for materials 
to burn it, he perceived the wreck of a ih; -boat, of which 
he compoſed a pile. While thus employed, he was accoſted 
by an old Roman ſoldier, who had ferved under Pompey in 
his youth, © Who art thou,” ſaid he, “ that art making 
« theſe humble preparations for Pompey's funeral?“ Phili 
having anſwered, that he was one of his freedmen : „ Alas 
replied the ſoldier, « Permit me to ſhare in this honour. 
« Among all the miſeries of my exile it will be my laſt fad 
« comfort, that I have been able to aſſiſt at the funeral of my 
« old commander, and touch the body of the braveſt gene- 
&« ral that ever Rome. produced.” After this, they joined in 
giving the corpſe the laſt rights, and collecting his aſhes, 
they buried them under a little riſing earth, ſcraped together 
with their hands, over which was afterwards placed the fol- 
lowing inſcription : He, whoſe merits deſerve a temple, can now 
ſcarce find a tomb. 

Such was the end, and ſuch was the funeral, of Pompey 
the Great; a man who had many opportunities of enſſavin 
his country, but rejected them al He was fonder of wn. 
than of power, of praiſe than command, and was more vain 
than ambitious. His talents in war were every way ſuperior 
to thoſe of his cotemporaries, except Cæſar's; it was, there- 
fore, his pecular misfortune to contend with a man, in whoſe 

reſence all other military merit loſt its luſtre, Whether 
is aims during the laſt war were more juſt than Czfar's 
muſt for ever remain doubtful ; certain it is, that he frequent- 
ly rejected all offers of accommodation, and began to talk of 
puniſhment, before he had any pretenſions to power. But 
whatever might have been his intentions, in cafe of victory, 

they could not have been executed with more moderation 
than thoſe of Cæſar. The corruptions of the ſtate were too 
great to admit of any other remedy but that of an abſolute 
government, and it was hardly poſſible that power could have 
0 4 fallen 
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fallen into better hands than thoſe of the conqueror, From 
Pompey's death, therefore, we may date the total extinction 
of the republic. From this 1 the ſenate was diſpoſſeſſed 


of all its power; and Rome, from henceforward, was never 
without a maſter. | | 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Czfar ſpends nine Months with Cleopatra in Egypt. — Death 
and Character of Cato, — Afoffmation of Cafar. — His 
Character. 6 ö 5 


HE ſucceſs of Cæſar only ſeemed to increaſe his activity, 

T and inſpired him with freſh reſolution, to face new dan- 

s. He reſolved therefore to purſue his laſt advantage, and 
ollow Pompey to whatever country he ſhould retire. Upon 
his landing in Eg pt, the firſt accounts he received were of 
Pompey's miſerable end; and ſoon after, one of the murderers 
came with his head and ring, as a moſt grateful preſent to the 
conqueror. Cæſar had too much humanity to be pleaſed with 
ſuch an horrid ſpectacle. He turned away from it with diſ- 
guſt ; and, after a ſhort pauſe, gave vent to his pity in a flood 
of tears., He ſhortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be 
built to his memory, on the ſpot were he was murdered, 

Czfar ſpent nine months at Alexandria, with the celebrat- 
ed Cleopatra, There were at that time two pretenders to 
the crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king,; and 
the famous Cleopatra, his ſiſter; to whom, by the cuſtom 
of the country, he alſo was married; and who by his father's 
will, ſhared jointly in the ſucceſſion. However, not bein 
contented with a bare participation of power, Cleopatra wo, 
at governing alone, and, for this purpoſe wiſhed to have an 
interview with Czfar. | 

She was now in the bloom of youth, and every feature 
borrowed grace from the lively turn of her temper. To the 
molt engaging addreſs ſhe joined the moſt harmonious voice, 
which the hiflorians of her time compare to the beſt tuned 
inſtrument. With all theſe accompliſhments ſhe poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare of the learning of the times, and could give audi- 
nce to the ambaſladors of ſeven different nations without an 


nterpreter. The difficulty was how to gain admittance to 
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Czſfar, as her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all the avenues 
that led to the palace. For this purpoſe ſhe went on board a 
ſmall veſſel, and, in the evening, landed near the palace, 
where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, ſhe was carried by one 
Aſpolodorus into his very chamber. Her addreſs, at firit, 
pleaſed him; her wit and underſtanding ſtill fanned the flame; 
but her careſſes, which were carried eee the bounds of 
innocence, entirely brought him over to ſecond her claims. 

The Egyptian army being defeated, To himſelf, at- 
tempting to eſcape on board a veſſel that was ſailing down the 
river, was drowned by the ſhips ſinking, and Cæſar thus be- 
came maſter of all Egypt without further oppoſition. He then 
appointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother, an infant, joint 
governors; according to the intent of their father's will. 

On Cæſar's return to Rome, the ſenate decreed him an 
unlimited authority. He was appointed conſul for ten years, 
and perp2tual difhator, when he made Mark Antony his 
maſter of horſe. During the preceding year, Pompey's party 
had gathered freſh ſtrength in Africa under Scipio, Cato, and 
Juba, king of Numidia, Cæſar marched an army into that 
country, and entirely defeated the enemy at Thapſus, a town 
on the ſea coaſt. Upon this victory, Zama — other cities 
ſurrendered to Cæſar. Scipio was drowned in his paſſage to 
Spain, king Juba obliged a ſlave to diſpatch him, and Cato 
retired to Utica, a city in Africa, with about three hundred 
Romans. Here he beſought his friends to rely on the con- 
queror's mercy, reſolving no longer to force men to be free, 
who ſeemed naturally prone to ſlavery. “ As to myſelf,” 
faid he, I am at laſt victorious,” 

After this, ſupping chearfully among his friends, he re- 
tired to his apartment, where he behaved with unuſual ten- 
derneſs to his ſon, and to all his friends. When he came into 
his bed-chamber, he laid himſelf down, and took up Plato's 
Dialogue on the Immortality of the Saul; and, having read 
for ſome time, happening to caſt his eyes to the head of his 
bed, he was much ſurpriſed not to find his ſword there, which 
had been taken away by his ſon's order, while they were at 
ſupper. Upon this, calling one of his domeſtics to know what 
was become of it, and receiving no anſwer, he reſumed his 
ſtudies; but ſome time after called for his ſword again. When 
he had done reading, and perceiving nobody obeyed him, he 
called all his domeſtics one after the other, and, with a per- 
emptory air, demanded his ſword once more. His ſon came 
in ſoon after, and with tears beſought him, in the moſt hum- 
ble manner, to change his reſolution ; but, receiving a ſtern 

| reprimand, 
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reprimand, he deſiſted from his perſuaſions. His ſword being 
at length brought him, he ſeemed fatisfied, and cried out, 
« Now again am I maſter of myſelf.” He then took up the 
book again, which he read twice over, and fell into a ſound 
ſleep. Upon waking, he called to one of his freedmen, to 
know if his friends were embarked, or if any thing yet re- 
mained that could be done to ſerve them. The freedman 
aſſuring him, that all was quiet, he was then ordered again 
to leave the room ; and Cato was no ſooner alone than he 
ſtabbed himſelf through the breaſt, but not with that force he 
intended, for the wound not diſpatching him, he fell upon his 
bed, and at the ſame time overturned a table on which he had 
been 22 ſome geometrical figures. At the noiſe he 
made in his fall, his ſervants gave a ſhriek, and his ſon and 
friends immediately entered the room. They found him wel- 
tering in his blood, and his bowels paſſed through his wound, 
The phyſician, who attended his family, perceiving that his 
inteſtines were yet untouched was for replacing them ; but 
when Cato had recovered his ſenſes, and underſtood their in- 
tention to preſerve his life, he puſhed the phyſician from him, 
and with a fierce reſolution tore his howels and expired, 

In this manner died Cato, who was one of the moſt fault- 
leſs characters we find in the Roman hiſtory. He was ſevere, 
but not cruel; and ready to pardon much greater faults in 
others than he could forgive himſelf, His haughtineſs and au- 
ſterity ſeemed rather the effect of principle than natural con- 
ſtitution, for no man was more humane to his dependants, or 
better loved by thoſe about him. The conſtancy of his op- 
poſition to Cæſar proceeded from a thorough conviction of 
the injuſtice of his purſuits. 

Whether the manner in which this great republican put a 
period to his life, was juſtifiable or not, has ever fince been 
a matter of much diſpute, It muſt be owned that he did 
not, on this occaſion, act conformably to his own ſyſtem of 
mo hy; and if we- try him by the laws of Chriſtianity, 

will {till appear more culpable. Life is but a ſhort ſum- 
mer's campaign, -in which we have many battles to fight, 
many breackes to mount, many ſtrong fortreſſes to ſtorm. 
The prudent general, however unfortunate he may have 
been for a long time, experience teaches us, often proves at 
laſt ſucceſsful, and gives us a convincing proof, that it is 
cowardice to deſpair, though, in all human appearance, every 
thing ſeems loſt, We ought, however, to allow Cato ſome 
favourable circumſtances, We muſt conſider the age in 
which he lived, and the barbarity of thoſe times, in _ 

uici 
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ſuicide was not forbidden either by religion or laws. Shall 
Cato become the ſport and mockery of thoſe people, to whom 
he once gave laws ? Shall he live to ſee his country, once 
the ſeat of ſweet liberty and freedom, become a den of tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion ? Shall his eyes behold her laws ſubverted, 
venality and corruption carrying every thing before them, 
and that once fair and ſtately city of Rome, the miſtreſs of 
the world, now, through faction and party, precipitating, into 
a pile of ruins ? 

Cæſar upon hearing of this great man's fate, ſaid, (Cato 
« has envied me the glory. of ſaving his life, and therefore 
« I envy him his death; deſigning, as ſome have thought, to- 
conquer him by generoſity and kindneſs,” Utica ſurren- 
dered immediately; and this event terminating. the war in 
Africa, Cæſar returned in triumph to Rome. 

Cæſar purſued his good fortune with great rapidity. - Be- 
ſides his conqueſts in Alexandria, and over Pompey's. party, 
in Africa, he defeated king Pharnaces in Egypt; who at- 
tempting to take refuge in his capital, was ſlain by one of his 
own commanders; a juſt puniſhment for his former parri- 
cide, This victory was gained with ſo much eaſe, that Cæ- 
far, in writing to a fiend at Rome, expreſſed the rapidity of 
it in three words, vent, vidi, vici. A man, fo accuſtomed to 
* thought a ſlight battle ſcarce worth a longer letter. 

æſar afterwards went into Spain, and marched in perſon 

againſt the two ſons of Pompey, who under Labienus had 
raiſed a powerful army. The armies came to an engagement 
in the plains of Mu Cæſar after a great hazard of be- 
ng entirely routed, animated his ſoldiers with the greateſt re- 

ution, and gained a complete victory over the enemy. Thirty 
thouſand were killed on the ſpot, and all Spain ſubmitted to 
the conqueror. | 

After this great ſucceſs, and proſperous ſettlement of his 
affairs abroad, Cæſar returned to Rome, and triumphed four 
times in one month. He rewarded his ſoldiers with great 
liberality, and exhibited public ſhews, with great magnih- 
cence for the diverſion of the people; and, to remove every i 
cauſe of jealouſy, he beſtowed the honours of the ſtate on = 


Pompey's friends as well as his own. | | 

any of the ſenators, however, who had received theſe 
favours at the hands of Czfar, ſecretly upbraided themſclves 
for accepting of his kindneſs at the expence of the public li- 
berty, Many were alſo diſſatisfied: with the change of go- 
vernment, and the ambitious conduct of Cæſar, who now 
attempted to aſſume the regal title. "Theſe ſought to * 
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liſh his ruin; and, in private cabals, it was agreed that the 
if of the commonwealth could not be longer maintained 
without the death of the dictator, 

Brutus and Caſſius were, by Cæſar's appointment, Prætors 
for that year. Theſe men were at the head of this party ; 
the former of whom made it his chief glory to have been de- 
ſcended from that Brutus who firſt gave liberty to Rome. 
The paſſion for freedom ſeemed to have been tranſmitted with 
the blood of his anceſtors down to him. But though he de- 
teſted bc ne „yet he could not forbear loving the tyrant, 
from whom he had received the moſt ſignal benefits. How- 
ever, the love ofhis country broke all the ties of private friend- 
ſhip, and he entered into a conſpiracy which was to deſtroy 
his benefactor. 

The conſpirators, to give a colour of juſtice to their pro- 
ceedings, remitted the execution of their deſign to the ides 
of March, the day on which Cæſar was to be offered the 
crown. The afſembly of the ſenate was at this time held in 
a great hall which Pompey had built for that purpoſe, and in 
which his ſtatue ſtood. Cæſar, as he was entering, met Spu- 
rina, an augur, who had foretold his danger, to whom he faid, 
ſmiling, « Wel, Spurina, the ides of March are come.“ — 
« Yes,” replicd the augur, « but they are not paſt.” As 
ſoon as he had taken his place, the conſpirators came near 
him under pretence of ſaluting him; and Cimher, who was one 
of them, approached in a ſuppliant poſture, pretending to ſue 
for his brother's pardon, who had been baniſhed by his order. 
All the conſpirators ſeconded him with great earneſtneſs; 
and Cimber, ſeeming to ſue with ſtill greater ſubmiſſion, took 
hold of the bottom of his robe, holding him ſo as to prevent 
his riſing. This was the ſignal agreed on. Caſca, who ſtood 
behind him, drawing his dagger, ſtabbed hin: in the neck ; but 
the weapon glancing, the wound was not mortal. Czfar 
immediately — Caſca by the hand which held the dagger, 
crying out, Vile traitor ! what dot thou mean? Upon this, 
the reſt of the conſpirators, drawing their daggers, ſurround- 
ed Cæſar, and fell upon him with ſuch fury, that ſeveral of 
them wounded each other. Brutus, in particular, reccived 
a wound in the hand from Caſſius, who, attacking Cæſar with 
e rage, gave him a deep wound in the head. The 

ero, & thus baited on all ſides, like a wild beaſt in a toil“ “, 
fought, and defended himſelf in the beſt manner he could; 
till, looking round him, to ſee if he could make his eſcape, he 
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perceived Brutus, with his dagger in his hand. From that mo- 
ment Cæſar thought no more of defending himſelf, but look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly on him, exclaimed, And thou too, my ſon J“ 
Then covering his head, and ſpreading his robe before him, 
in order to fall with greater decency, he ſunk down at the 
baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, after receiving three-and-twen 
wounds from hands, which he vainly ſuppoſed he had di 
armed by his benefits. | 

Thus died, in the fiſty-ſixth year of his age, and forty-three 
years before the Chriſtian æra, the greateſt warrior that Rome, 
or perhaps the world ever ſaw, after he had fought with ſuc- 
ceſs fifty pitched battles, taken by aſſault a thouſand towns, 
and ſlain eleven hundred and ninety-two thouſand men *. He 
was a perſon of extraordinary parts, and wonderful abiliti 
in all the arts of war and civil government, and of equ 
diligence and application in the uſe of them. He was be- 
loved and revered by the people, honoured and adored by his 
friends, and eſteemed and admired even by his enemies. But 
as his ambition, which knew no bounds, prompted him to 
enſlave his country, and uſurp an arbitrary power over thoſe 
who were as free as himſelf, his life was certainly a juſt for- 
feit, If the ſtate had been deemed irretrievable, and a deſpo- 
tic governor a neceſſary evil, Rome could not haye had a 
better than Cæſar. | 

To pretend to ſay that from the beginning he planned the 
ſubjection of his native country, is doing no great credit to 
his well-known penetration, as a thouſand obſtacles lay in his 
way, which fortune, rather than conduct, was to ſurmount. 
No man, therefore, of his ſagacity, would have begun a 
ſcheme in which the chances of ſucceeding were ſo man 
againſt him. It is moſt probable that, like very ſucceſsful 
men, he only made the beſt of every occurrence; and his 
ambition riſing with his good fortune, from at firſt being 
contented with humbler aims, he at laſt began to think of 
governing the world, when he found ſcarce any obſtacle to 
oppoſe him. Such is the diſpoſition of man, whoſe cravi 
after power are always moſt inſatiable when he enjoys te 
greateſt ſhare, | 
Among other noble ſchemes and ordinances, which tended 
to the grandeur of the city of Rome, and the enlargement of 
the Roman empire, Cæſar reformed the calender; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of the molt able aſtronomers, regulated the year 
according to the courſe of the ſun, 'I'wo months were add- 
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ed to the calendar, and the whole year was divided into three 
hundred and ſixty-five days. He alſo added one day to every 
fourth year, in the month of February, and that year was 
named Bifſextile or Leap year. This regulation was called 
the Julian account of time; and ſome ages after the Old 
Style, in oppoſition to the New, or Gregorian Style, 
With the death of Cæſar ended the firſt Triumvirate, or 
overnment of the Roman empire by three perſons, Pom 
, and Craſſus, ee 
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CHAP, XXXVIII. 


Antony's Funeral Oration over Caſar's dead Body. — Antony, 
Octauius, and Lepidus, the Second Triumvirate. — Cicero 
efſaſſmated. — Battle of Philippi. — Death of Brutus and 

us. 


ES AR was no ſooner dead, than the conſpirators ac- 
quainted the ſenate with the motives of their under- 
taking, and exhorted them to join in an action, which had 
reſtored the liberty of their country: Many of the ſenators, 
however, were terrified, and filled with amazement ; while 
others had retired to their houſes to wait the iſſue of ſo bold 
and tragical an action. . 

In this diſpoſition of the ſenators, Brutus and Caſſius went 
into the city with their daggers yet warm with Cæſar's blood; 
and preceded by an herald, with the ſymbols of liberty, pub- 
lickly-proclaimed they had killed the tyrant of their country, 
and exhorted the people to join in reſtoring the liberty of the 
commonwealth. The people no lefs ſtruck with terror at 
this deed than the ſenators, being now greatly degenerated 
from the virtue of their anceſtors, did not declare in their 
favour, "The conſpirators ſurpriſed at this indolence of the 
people, retired to the capitol ; and though Brutus had freed 
his country from a tyrant, he had it not in his power to abo- 
liſh tyranny. | 

Antony, Cæſar's friend, was at this time conſul, and the 
City was divided into two parties; one of which eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the conſpirators, and the other that of Antony and 
| Lepidus. Brutus now ſaw with regret that the death of the 

uſurper of the common liberty would create freſh diſturbance, 
in the commonwealth, Antony ſummoned the ſenate, who 
never met on a more important occaſion ; at the fame time 


he 
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he carried all Czfar's effects and papers to his own houſe. In 
the aſſembly of the ſenate, as both parties were afraid of each 
other, they entered into a treaty, or the appearance of agree- 
ment; and with joint conſent it was agreed, that no enquiry 
ſhould be made into the dictator's death; that all his acts 
ſhould be confirmed, and his funeral performed at the public 
expence, This laſt article was given in charge to Antony. 
He aſcended the roſtrum, pronounced the funeral oration, 
and exerted the whole power of his rhetoric to work on the 
paſſions of the multitude, He read Cæſar's will in the pre- 
ſence of all the people, and expatiated largely on the love he 
bore them, and his generoſity in bequeathing to each citizen 
a ſum of money. He enumerated the many victories he had 
gained, the great conqueſts he had made, and the various 
nations he had ſubdued, Then he mentioned all the titles of 
honour which the republic had conferred upon him, his dic- 
tatorſhip, his ſeveral conſulſhips, and, above all, the glorious 
name of Father of his country. From thence he paſſed to his 
virtues, extolling his courage, his learning, his eloquence, 
his human:ty, and clemency even to his enemies, After this, 
he repeated the oath which the people of Rome had taken to 
him, by which they ſwore, that his perſon ſhould be ſacred 
and inviolable, and that they would defend him at the hazard 
of their own lives. Then unfolding the bloody garment of 
Czfar, he ſhewed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and expoſed to their view the number of his wounds, When 
he found the people agitated with grief and anger, he ſwore 
by the Gods of Rome, the protectors of the empire to re- 
venge his death, and conjured them to favour him, in doing 
his duty to the Father of his country, and their kind benefactor. 
Reſentment and rage ſucceeded to grief, and when the fire 
was put to the funeral pile, the people ſiezed the firebrands, 
in order to burn the houſes of the conſpirators, againſt whom 
they now expreſſed the moſt bitter imprecations. As 

had no arms, however, they were ſoon repulſed by a proper 
guard appointed to defend them. | : 

The ſenate and conſpirators were equally offended at this 
artful ſpeech of Antony; and complained, that the conſul, 
contrary to the decree of the ſenate, and his own promiſe had 
ſo ee enlarged on the praiſes of Cæſar, with a view 
only to excite the rage of the people, and promote their ruin. 
Brutus declared, © that he would willingly ſpend the remain- 
« der of his days in baniſhment, worked: Ga s creatures, 
« did not — the public liberty,” + 
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Antony, ſenſible that he had too openly declared himſelf, 
and raiſed a ſuſpicion of his intentions in the ſenate, endea- 
youred by ſome acts of ſelf-denial to reconcile himſelf to 
them, and regain their favour. For this purpoſe he began to 
ſoften the harth expreſſions of his funeral oration, and remon- 
ſtrated to them, how neceſſary it was to quiet the minds of 
the people, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war, But 
all this ſeemingly candid declaration could not clcar him from 
the ſuſpicion — 55 deſign upon the ſovereignty. 

Cæſar, by his will, had adopted Octavius his ſiſter's grand- 
ſon, and appointed him his heir. This young Roman, was 
at Apollonia in Greece, when he firſt heard of his great un- 
cle's murder, and the unſettled ſtate of Italy. He immediate- 
Iy determined to ſet out for Rome, and ſupport his pretenſions. 
Hs arrival entirely fruſtrated the meaſures of Antony. In a 

ſolemn manner, he immediately claimed his adoption, and 

took upon him the name of — 2 Whilſt he upbraided An- 
tony for his double dealing, he put on the appearance of ci- 
vility to him. | 
ctavius ſeems to have inherited, not only the wealth but 
the inclinations of his uncle. He fold his own paternal eſtate, 
to pay ſuch legacies as Cæſar had left; and particularly that 
to the people. By theſe means he gained a degree of popu- 
larity, which his enemies in vain laboured to d1miniſh, His 
converſation was elegant and inſinuating; his face comely 
and graceful ; and his affection to the late dictator fo ſincere, 
that every perſon was charmed either with his piety or his 
addreſs, But what added ſtil] more to his intereſt, was the 
name of Czfar which he had aſſumed; and, in conſequence 
of which, the former followers of his uncle now flocked in 
great numbers to him, | 

Thus the ſtate was divided into three diſtin ſactions; 
that of Octavius, who aimed at procuring Cæſar's inheri- 
tance, and revenging his death; — of Antony, whoſe ſole 
view was to obtain abſolute power; and that of the conſpi- 
rators, who endeavoured to reſtore the ſenate to its former 
authority. _ 

In order to prevent Octavius from joining with Antony, 
the ſenate gave him the conſulſhip, Hattered kim with new 
. honours, and inveſted him with a power ſuperior to all law, 
The firit uſe that Octavius made of his new authority, was 
to procure a law for the condemnation of Brutus and Caius ; 
| re in ſhort, to join his forces with thoſe of Antony and 

Lepidus, | | | | 
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The meeting of theſe three uſurpers of their y's free. - 


dom, was near taking place, upon a little iſland of river 
Panarus. Their mutual ſuſpicions were the cauſe of . 
meeting in a place, where the not fear any treach 

for — in f are union, they cciuld not diveſt e ee o 
mutual diffidence. Lepidus firſt entered; and, finding all 
things ſafe made the ſignal for the other two to approach. 
They embraced each other, upon their firſt meeting; and 
Octavius began the conference, by thanking Antony for his 


zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to death; who, being aban- 


doned by his army, was taken, as. he was endeavouring to 
eſcape into Macedonia, and beheaded by Antony's command, 

"They then entered upon the buſineſs that lay before them, 
without any retroſpe& on the paſt. Their conference laſted 
for three days; and, in this period, they fixed a diviſion of 
government, and determined upon the fate of thouſands, One 
can ſcarce avoid wondering how that city, which gave birth, 
to ſuch men as Fabricius and Cato, could now be a tame 
ſpectator of a conference, which bartered away the lives and 
liberties of the people at their pleaſure. To ſee theſe three men 
ſeated, without attendants, on the higheſt part of a deſolate 
iſland, marking out whole cities, and nations for deſtruction, 
and yet none to oppoſe their deſigns, ſhows what changes 
may quickly be wrought in the braveſt people in a ſhort time. 
The reſtilt of their conference was, that the ſupreme autho- 
rity ſhould be lodged in their hands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the ſpace of five years; that Antony ſhould 
have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Octavius, Africa and the 


Mediterranean iſlands. As for Italy and the Eaſtern provinces - 


they were to remain in common, until their N enemy 
en entirely ſubdued. But the laſt article of their union 


was a dreadful one. It was agreed, that all their enemies 
ſhould be deſtroyed, of which each preſented a lift. In theſe 
were compriſed, not only the enemies, but the friends of 
the Triumvirate, ſince the partiſans of the one were often 


found 2 oppoſers of the other. Thus Lepidus gave 


up his brother Paulus to the vengeance of his 
Antony permitted the proſcription of his uncle 
and Auguſtus delivered up the great Cicero. 


. ſacred rights of nature were violated; three hundred ſena= - 


tors, and above two thouſand knights, were included in this 
terrible proſcription z their fortunes were confiſcated, and 
their murderers enriched with the ſpoil. Rome ſoon felt the 


effects of this infernal union. Nothing but cries and lamen- 


tations were to be heard through all the city, ſcarce a 


houſe 20 without a murder. No man dared to refuſe 
. P 
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entrance to the aſſaſſins, although he had no other hopes of 
ſafety; and this city, that was once the beauty of the world, 
ſeemed now reduced to deſolation without an army; and now 
felt the effects of an invading enemy, with all the deliberate 
- malice of cool-blooded hter. 3 

In this horrid carnage, Gicers was one of thoſe principally 
ſought after, who, for a while, ſeemed to evade the malice of 
his purſuers ; but upon hearing of the ſlaughters that were 
committed at Rome, he ſet forward from his Tuſculan villa, 
towards the ſea fide, intending to tranſport himſelf out of the 
reach of his enemies. But he was purſued by a party of An- 
tony's aſſaſſins, who cut off his hcad and his hands, returning 
with them to Rome, as the moſt agreeable 'preſent to their 
cruel employer, Antony, who was then at Rome, received 
them with extreme joy, rewarded the murderers with a large 
ſum of money, and placed Cicero's head on the roſtrum, as 
if there once more to reproach his vile inhumanity. Cicero 
was [din in the fixty-third year of his age, but not until he 
had ſeen his country ruined before him. © The glory he ob- 
«- tained,” ſays Julius Cæſar, & was as much above all other 
s triumphs as the extent of the Roman genius was above that 
«of the bounds of the Roman empire.” 
Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn themſelves into Greece, 
where they reduced Sardis, and other cities in the Eaſt ; An- 
tony and Octavius agreed to follow them; and both armies 
met at the city of Philippi, on the confines of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Here the future deſtiny of the Republic was 
decided, and the liberty of Rome buried in the death of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, The former defeated that part of the army 
which Octavius commanded ; but Antony got the better of 
Caffius, who obliged one of his freedmen to kill him. Bru- 
tus, after the Joſs of a ſecond battle, killed himſelf, that he 
might not outlive the liberty of his country, and fall into the 
hands of his enemies, * ö 

Thus died Brutus in the forty-third year of his age, and 
with him all the hopes of liberty and Rome, The conquered 
troops ſubmitted, and the Triumvirs eſtabliſhed, on the ruins 
of the Republic, the authority they had uſurped, and became 
maſters of the whole Roman empire. 

The firſt days after the victory, were employed by the 
Triumvirate in puniſhing their enemies. The head of Brutus 
was ſent to Rome, and laid at the feet of the late dictator's ſta- 
tue at the ſame time his aſhes were ſent to his wife Portia, the 
daughter of Cato, who, it is faid, on receiving this ſad pre- 
feng killed herſelf by ſwallowing burning coals. It is on 

| K _ 
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ſerved, that of all thoſe, who had a hand in Caſar's death, © 
not one died a natural death; ED. 
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FT ER this victory, Octavius returned to Italy, and 

Antony paſſed over into Aſia. He went 
into Egypt, where he ſpent the remainder of . _ - 
ALE with Cleopatra, in the moſt riotous pleaſures, 

| Sextus Pompeius, the younger ſon of P the Great, 
had long reſided in Sicily, and afforded an aſylum to the 
friends of liberty. Meſſala collected the remains of the army, 
from the battle of Philippi, and appeared at the head of four- 
teen thouſand men; finding it impoſſible, however, to oppoſe 
the preſent torrent of ſucceſs, he went over to the Triumvĩi- 
rate. Octavius ſent Agrippa into Sicily, who ſoon. obliged 
Pompey to retire from the country; whilſt he himſelf re- 
mained for the moſt part in Italy, and took every ſtep to in- 
. creaſe his power. | 2 

As the republican party was no more, unrivalled dominion 
was now Octavius's object. Lepidus, being ſoon diveſted of 
his ſhare of the ſovereignty, was baniſhed to Circzum, where a 
he ſpent the remainder of his days, deſpiſed by his friends, 5 
and to all a melancholy object of blaſted ambitiuwn. 

The only obſtacle to univerſal empire, which now ſtood 
in his way, was Antony, whom he reſolved to remove, and 
for that purpoſe began to render his character as contempti- 
ble as he poſſibly could at Rome. Anton) s conduct, in- 
deed, did not a little contribute to promote the endeavours of 
his ambitious partner in the ſtate. He had-marched againſt | 
the Parthians with a prodigious army, but was forced to re- 
turn, with the loſs of the fourth part of his forces, and all his 
baggage, This extremely diminiſhed his reputation; but his 

ing a triumphal entry into Alexandria, ſoon after, en- 
tirely diſguſted the citizens of Rome; however, 5 
ſeemed quite regardleſs. of their reſentment. Alive only to 
pleaſure, and totally diſregarding the buſineſs of the ſtate, as 
well as his wife Octavia, the ſiſter of Octavius, he ſpent . 
whole days and nights in the 8 of Cleopatra, who — 
| 2 
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_— 5 n for the 
art of giving novelty to ure, ing trifles impor- 
tant. Fill ingenious in fling up the — Pais of ſenſual 
delight with new ſtroke of refinement, ſhe was at one 
time a queen, then a bacchanal, and ſometimes a huntreſ. 
She invented a ſociety called, the [nimitable; and thoſe of the 
court, who made the moſt ſumptuous entertainments, carried 
away the prize. Not contented with ſharing, in her com- 
pany, all the delights which Egypt could afford, Antony was. 
5 reſolved to enlarge his ſphere of luxury, by granting her many 
of thoſe kingdoms which belonged to the Roman empire. 
This complication of vice and foily at laſt totally exaſpe- 
rated the Romans; and Auguſtus, willing to take the ad- 
vantage of their reſentment, took care to exaggerate all his 
defects. At length, when he found the Fears fufficiently 
irritated, againſt him, he reſolved to fend Octavia, who was 
then at Rome, to Antony, as if with a view of reclaimi 
ber huſband; but in fact, to furniſh a ſufficient pretext of 
declaring war againſt him, as he knew ſhe be diſ- 
miſled with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city Leucopolis revelling with his 
infamous paramour, when he heard that Octavia was at 
Athens, upon her journey to viſit him. This was very un- 
welcome news as well to him as to Cleopatra; who fearing 
the wage _ — rival, wrt to — Antony of 

ſtre ter paſſion by her ſighs, iſhing looks and 
il nes bay yay & e N S ht 12 in tears, 
which ſhe ſeemed as if willing to hide; and often intreated 
her to tell him the cauſe,” which ſhe ſeemed willing to ſuppreſs. 
Theſe 125 together with the 8 and im- 
portunity of her creatures, prevailed ſo much upon Antony's 
n he commanded Octavia to rc 1 | 
ſeeing her, and attached himſelf ſtill more cloſely to Cleopatra 
than Before, His ridiculous paſſion began to have no bounds. 
He reſolved to own her for his wife, and entirely to repudi- 
ate Octavia. He accordingly aſſembled the people of Alex- 
andria in the public theatre, where was raiſed an alcove of 
lilyer, under which were placed two thrones of gold, one for 
himſelf and the other for, Cleopatra, There he ſeated him- 
ſelf dreſſed like Bacchus, while Cleopatra fat beſide him 
clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Iſis, the principal 
deity of the Egyptians. ' On that occaſion he declared her 
queen of all“ the countries which he had already beſtowed. 

upon her; while he aſſociated. Cæſario, her fon by FO is 
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her r in the government. To the two children, which 
ke had by her himſelf, he gave the title of King of Kings, 
with very extenſive dominions; and, to crown his abſurdi- 
ties, he next ſent a minute account of his proceedings to the 
93 at e . | , A * 
ne folly is e parent of many more. -As he 
bans cod 8 to act * to his imagi- 
nary dignity z new luxuries and pageantries were therefore 
ſtudied, and new modes of profuſion found out. No leſs a 
ſum than ſixty thouſand pounds of our money was laviſhed 
upon one ſingle entertainment. It is faid, upon this occaſion . 
that Cleopatra diſſolyed a pearl of great value into vinegar, 
and drank it off. Yet, however high wrought their enter- 
tainments might be, they wanted that delicacy which gives the 
fineſt reliſh to all ſenſual happineſs. Antony, as we are told, 
was but a coarſe and inelegant ſoldier, who miſtook obſcenity 
for wit, and profuſion for magnificence. Cleopatra who was 
naturally more refined, was yet obliged to comply with his 
diſpoſition, and to bear with his debaucheries, rather than 
ſhare them, But we are told of one circumſtance that might . 
well repreſs their delights, and teach mankind to reliſh the 
beverage of virtue, however ſimple, above their moſt zeſted 
enjoyments. He was ſuſpicious of ou poiſoned in ev 
meal ; he feared Cleopatra whom he ſo much loved, 
would eat nothing, without having it previouſly taſted by one 
of his attendants. Rn 
The behaviour of Antony to the ſiſter of Octavius, broke 
off all appearance of agreement between them. Antony com- 
plained that his colleague had ſeized upon Sicily, without / 
affording him a ſhare ; and that he had divided all Italy among 
his own ſoldiers, leaving nothing to recompence thoſe in Aſia, 
To this complaint Octavius was contented to make a ſarcaſtic © 
anſwer, implying, that it was abſurd to complain of his diſ- 
tribution of 12 trifling diſtricts in Italy; when Anton 
having conquered Parthia, might now reward his ſoldiers wi 
cities and provinces. This farcaſm upon Antony's misfor- 
tunes in Parthia, ſo provoked him, that he ordered Canidius, 
who commanded his army, to march without delay into 
Europe, while he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, in order 
to prepare for carrying on the war with vigour. _ When ar- 
rived there it was ridiculous enough to behold the odd mix- 
ture of preparations for pleaſure and for war. On one 1 
all the kings and princes from Egypt to the Euxine ſea 
orders to ſend him thither Geer of men, proviſions, 
and arms; on the other fide, 28 comedians, dancers, = 
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foons, and muſicians of Greece, were ordered to attend him, 
Thus, frequently, when a ſhip was thought to arrive laden 
with ſoldiers, arms, and ammunition, it was found only filled 
with players and theatrical machinery. When news was expec- 
ted of the approach of an army, —_ only arrived with 
idings of a freſh quantity of veniſon. In this manner he la- 
ured to unite incompatible purſuits. The kings who attend- 
ed him endeavoured to gain his favour more by their enter- 
tainments than their warlike reparations, ' provinces 
. ftrove rather to pleaſe him by Efie to his divinity, than 
by their alacrity in his defence; ſo that ſome were heard to 
fay, & What rejoicings would not this man make for a vic- 
« tory, when he thus triumphs at the eve of a dangerous 
& war!” In ſhort, his beſt friends now began to forſake his 
intereſts, which is generally the caſe with all thoſe who firſt 
forſake themſelves, EE | | 
_ His delay at Samos, and afterwards at Athens, where he 
carried Cleopatra, to receive new honours, was extremely. 
favourable to the arms of Auguſtus, At length the war was 
begun, and the armies of each general were ſuitable to the 
reatneſs of the empire they contended for. - 'The one was 
lowed by all the forces of the Eaſt; the other drew after 
him all the ſtrength of the Weſt to ſupport his pretenſions. 
Antony's force mae . a body of an hundred thouſand foot, 
and twelve thouſand horſe ; while his fleet amounted to five 
hundred ſhips of war. The army of Auguſtus muftered but 
eighty thouſand foot, but equalled his adverſary's in number 
of cavalry, His fleet was but half as numerous as Antony's; 
his ſhips, however, were better built, and manped with bet- 
ter ſuldiers, 297 | | 2 

Such forces on both ſides may excite our wonder, but hop 
our intereſt and approbation. Neither of them had a goo 
| cauſe to ſupport. "The contention of both was only like that 
of two robbers, who quarrel in the diviſion of their plunder. 

The great deciſive engagement, which was a naval one, 
was fought near Actium, a 53 of Epirus, at the entrance 
of the gulf of Amhracja. Octavius was triumphant, and 
Rn retired into Egypt, where he Killed himſelf. Cleo- 
patra alſo ſoon after put an end to her life, and Egypt became 
a new addition to the empire of Rome. 

The manner of Cleopatra's death was as follows; Being 
informed, that Octavius, intended her as an ornament in his 
garb, ſhe entreated permiſſion to pay her laſt oblations at 

ed tomb. This requeſt being granted her, ſhe was 
tarriech with her two female attendants, to the ſtately monu- 
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ment where he was laid, There ſhe threw herſelf upon his 
coffin, bewailed her-captivity, and renewed her proteſtations 
not to ſurvive him. She then crowned the tomb with gar- 
lands of flowers; and having kiſied the coffin a thouſand times, 


ſhe returned home, to execute her fatal reſolution. Havin 
bathed, and ordered a ſumptuous banquet, ſhe attired herſelf 


in the moſt ſplendid manner; and after the feaſt, ordered all 


but her two attendants, Charmion and Iris, to leave the room. 
Having previouſly ordered an afp to be ſecretly conveyed-to 


her in a baſket of fruit, ſhe ſent a letter to Octavius, inform- _ 


ing him of her fatal purpoſs, and deſiring to be buried in the 
ſame tomb with Antony. Octavius, upon receiving this let- 
ter, inſtantly diſpatched meſſ-ngers to ſtop her intentions, 
but they arrived too late. Upon entering the chamber they 
beheld Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, arrayed in 
her royal robes. Near her, Iris,one of her faithful attendants, 
was ſtretched lifeleſs at the feet of her miſtreſs ; and Char- 
mion herſelf almoſt expiring) was ſettling the diadem upon 
Cleopatra's head. Alas!” cried one of the meſſengers, 
« was this well done, Charmion ?” — < Yes,” replied ſhe 
it is well done, ſuch a death becomes a, queen, deſcended 
4 from a race of glorious anceſtors.” On pronouncing theſe 
words ſhe fell down, and died with her much-loved/miſtreſs. 

There are ſome circumſtances in the death of this cele- 
brated woman, which intereſt our affections, contrary to the 
diftates-of our reaſon. Though with ſcarce any valuable talent 


but that of cunning, and ſcarce any other ornament but that of | 


beauty, yet we pity her fate, and ſympathiſe with her diſtreſ- 
ſes. She died at the age of thirty-nine, after having reigned 


twenty-two years. 


in Egypt, which had flouriſhed there for immemorial ages. 


er death put an end to the monarchy 
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Augu us Caſar.— Reaſons why Julius Ceſar failed in bis at. 
— t 4 a Revolution 2 . — whilft Au- 
guſtus ſucccedeu— Moderation of Aug uſtus.— His Death. 


HE battle of Actium decided the fate of liberty and of 
Rome. Octavius, who now aſſumed the title of Au- 
guſtus, was become compleat maſter of the Roman world, 
and at the head of the moſt extenſive empire that mankind 
had ever beheld. By the advice of Agrippa and Mzcenas, 
he new-modelled the form of government, and declined the 
title of king. After ſecuring, by his mild and prudent beha- 
viour, the adherents of Antony, he gained the affections of 
the ſenators and chief magiſtrates, by the moſt ſumptuous 
entertainments, and a promiſe to reſign the ſovereign power 
at the end of five years, or as ſoon as he had reſtored peace, 
and quiet to the ſtate, He exhibited public ſhows, and, b 
an artful conduct, quieted the minds of the people, who =o 
Joy ſaw the gates of the temple of Janus ſhut, after they had 
en open two hundred and ſeventeen years. | 

It is very remarkable, that during the long contentions. of 
the Romans'among themſelves, and the horrid devaſtations 
by civil war, the ſtate was daily growing formidable and 

powerful, and completed the deſtruction of all the kings who 
preſumed to oppoſe it. A modern politician * pretends to 
prove, upon principle, that this muſt be the caſe in every 
ſtate long harraſſed by civil war. “ Ia ſuch a ſeaſon,” ſays he, 
e the nobility, the citizens, the artizans, the peaſants, in 
e ſhort, the whole body of the people, become ſoldiers; and 
„ when peace has united all the contending parties, this 
« ſtate enjoys great advantages over others, whoſe ſubjects 
te are generally citizens, Beſides civil wars always produce 
« preat men; as then is the ſeaſon when merit is ſought for, 
« and talents become conſpicuous,” 

However this may be, there never was a time when Rome 
was ſo magnificent, populous, and refined. The reve- 
nues of the empire, have been computed to be about forty 
millions of our money. The number of citizens amounted 
to four millions and ſixty-three men, women, and children; 
a number more than double that of London, at preſent-the 
moſt populous city in the world. Rome and its ſuburbs, 
hiſtorians tell us, were, at this time, fifty miles in compaſs, 


# Monteſquiea, Thi 
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The greateſt events in hiſtory proceed from a mixture of 
deſign and accident, and partly ariſe from the character of 
individuals, partly from the ſituation in which they are placed. 
When Czfar attempted to make a revolution in the 12 
ment, the Romans had not forgot their ancient freedom. 
Sentiments of liberty were fo univerſal as to pervade even the 
army, who were the engines of its deſtruction. The great men 
who had beheld the republic, and felt their conſequence un- 
der the old conſtitution, refuſed to deſcend from the rank of 
equals to Cæſar, to be the ſubjects of the dictator. 

When Auguſtus began his reign, a different ſituation of 
affairs togk place, After long and bloody wars, peace was 
proclaimed ; and the people, entertained at feaſts, and with 
ſhews, forgot their ancient freedom, or never remembered it 
without the concomitant ideas of civil wars, proſcriptions, 
and maſſacres. Many of the moſt noble families were ex- 
rr by 

e ſwo 

When Cæſar became maſter of the republic, he diſplayed 
that ambition which he was formerly careful to conceal. He 
fought the oſtentation as well as the poſſeſſion of power. He 
deſpiſed eſtabliſhed forms, and could not conceal his contempt 
of the ſenate, and of the people, His virtues too, his mag- 
nanimity, and his clemency, tended to accelerate his fate. 

The death of Czfar was a warning to his ſucceſſor, He 
reſpected, or ſeemed to reſpect the ſenate; preſerved the anci- 
ent forms of the commonwealth ; refuſed the dictatorſhip and 
the title of Lord, and endeavoured to perſuade the people that 
they were free, His vices concurred with his fortune 
in raiſing him to greatneſs. The adoption of Cæſar had in- 
ſpired him with ambition, the name of _— had given — 
the legions; his cunning and fla unſuſpected in youth, 
— him the Re Ns doen of Cicero; his 
cruelty and avarice conſented to the horrible proſeriptions 
which exterminated the moſt eminent or formidable Romans. 
We muſt add, however, in juſtice to his fame, that, though - 
feeble in the field, he was hardy in the cabinet; that he took 
advantage of all thoſe circumſtances which fortune preſented ; 
that he made a wiſe choice of his miniſters, and governed the 
Roman empire with prudenee and moderation“. 

The Romans became fond of his government, and in full 
ſenate gave him the title of Father of his country. Several 


very wholeſome edicts were paſſed by his command, tending 
® Univerſal Hiſtory. 


to 
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to ſuppreſs corruption in the ſenate, and licentiouſneſs in the 


e. He enacted, that the ſenators ſhould be always held 
in great reverence; adding to their authority what he had 


taken from their power. He made a law, that no man ſhould 


have the freedom of the city, without a previous examination 
into his merit and character. He fined many, who had re- 
fuſed to marry at a pertain age; and rewarded ſuch as had 


many children, With regard to players, of whom he was 


very fond, he ſeyerely examined their morals, not allowing 
the leaſt licentiouſneſs in their lives, nor indecency in their 


actions, 
His treatment of Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grandſon, is 


a proof of his good ſenſe, and political ſagacity. This noble- 
man had entered into a very 1 iſ conſpiracy againſt him; 


but the plot was diſcovered before it was .ripe for execution. 
Auguſtus, for ſome time, debated with himſelf how to act; 
but, at laſt his clemency prevailed ; he therefore ſent for thoſe 


+ who were guilty, and after reprimanding them, diſmiſſed them 


all. But he was reſolyed to mortify Cinna by the greatneſs 
of his generoſity ; for addreſſing him in particular, “I have 
« twice,” ſays he, © given you your life; firſt, as an enemy, 
« now, as a conſpirator; I now give you the conſulſhip; but 
« let us, therefore, be friends for the future: and let us only 
« contend in ſhewing, whether my confidence or your fidelity, 


( ſhall, be victorious,” This generoſity which the emperor 


very happily timed, had ſo [ an effect, that from that in- 
| conſpiracies ceaſed againſt him, 
Though he was, by the ſingle authority of his ſtation, ca- 


pable of condemning, or acquitting whomſoeyer he thought 


proper, yet he gave the Jaws their proper courſe ; and even 
ſometimes vleaded for thoſe he deſired to protect. One of 
his veteran ſoldiers entreated his protection in a certain cauſe; 
but Auguſtus taking little notfce of his requeſt, deſired him 


to apply to an advocate, Ah!” replied the ſoldier, “ it was 


“ not by proxy that I ſerved you at the battle of Actium.“ 


This reply pleaſed Auguſtus ſo much, that he pleaded his 
cauſe in perſon, and gained it for him. | 


Macenas, an able ſtateſman, and reat patron of learging, 


| had great influence over Auguſtus, His talents qualified him 
for the higheſt, poſts, but his love of eaſe would not ſuffer 
him to accept of them. His benevolence, however, often 
made him employ his credit with the emperor, in behalf af 


his friends, and ſeldom without ſucceſs. Of the freedom with 
which he corrected the faults of Auguſtus, a judicious hiſto- 
| | | rjan 
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lian ® gives us the following remarkable inſtance: Anguſtus | 


was one day judging ſome criminals, when Mzcenas, per- 
ceiving him to be in a bad humour, and inclined to give too 
great a looſe, attempted to approach his tribunal. | Not bei 
able, however, to break through the crowd, he wrote the fol- 
lowing note, Came down from the tribunal, butcher, and threw 
it into his lap. Auguſtus no ſooner read it, than he roſe-up, 
and quitted the tribunal, without ſentencing any of the.cri- 
minals to death. He died in the twenty-firſt year of the reign 
of Auguſtus, 
Horace, the prince of the Latin lyric poets, did not lon 
ſurvive 'his great patron and benetadtor. Mzcenas died 
about the beginning of September, and Horace on the 27th 
of the following November. About the ſame time Diony- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus began to write his books of the Roman 
Hiſtory and Antiquities, - 

Virgil died ſome years — to this period. Having 
retired to Greece to finiſh his Eneid, he went to Athens 
to meet Auguſtus, on his return to Rome from the Eaſt, 
The emperor, who had a great regard for him, received him 


condition he embarked for Italy; ut the 3 of the voyage 


are 2 of his age, leaving the greateſt part of his weal 


future ages a moſt perfect pattern of epic-poetry. : 
"Ig From the battle of Actium, Auguſtus e 


ſuggeſted by his colleagues; or, perhaps, he thought, in the 


caſe of Cæſar's death, that revenge was a virtue. 
When he became emperor, he gave the government an air 


ſuitcd to the diſpoſition of the times ; indulged his ſubjects in 


# Pion Callin, 


- 


the 
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the pride of ſeeing the appearance of a republic, while he 
really made them happy in the effects of a moſt abſolute mo- 
arch y, guided by the moſt conſummate prudence. In this 
laſt virtue he ſeems to have excelled moſt monarchs ; and 
indeed, could we ſeparate Octavius from Auguſtus, he woul 
be one of the moſt faultleſs princes in hiſtory . The long 
peace which his = vp enjoyed, during his adminiſtration, 
bed to his moderation alone; and about 
the middle of his reign, the greateſt part of mankind ſaw 
themſelves, at once, profeſſing obedience to one monarch, 
and in perfect harmony with each other. 
This was the time in which our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
came into the world, He was born at Bethlehem, in Judza, 
in the 25th year of the reign of Auguſtus, and in the 400th 
year of the world, according to the common computation, 


CHAP. XLL 


Of the Arts, Stitncts, and Manner: of the Romans .. 
— Exerciſes of the Romans. — Roman Camp. — Roman 
49. ; 


URING the firſt ages of the Republic, the Romans 

lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of all the 
elegant improvements of life, War, politics, and agriculture, 
were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only 
arts they eſteemed. But upon the downfall of Carthage, the 
Romans having no enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte 
the ſweets of ſecurity, and to cultivate the arts, Their progreſs, 
however, was not gradual, as in the other countries we have 
deſcribed. The conqueſt - Greece at once put 8 — 

eſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. 

— was the — Haim, offered all its Ns; wi the 
Romans, from the moſt ſmple people, ſpeedily became ac- 
quainted with the arts, the luxuries and refinements of the 
whole earth. Eloquente tl e/ had always cultivated, as the 
high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 
Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. In 


Virgil yields only to Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of 
. nly : 


nes, may be co iſidered as in mitable. Horace, 
however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had ny model among the 
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and ftands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of 

— In hiſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Livy, who 
poſſeſſes all the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is more de- 
ſcriptive, more eloquent, and ſentimental. Tacitus, indeed, 
did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his works do him- 
ſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country and 
human. nature, whoſe corruption and vices he. paints in the 
oft ſtriking colours. In phiolophy, if we except the works 
Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, 
deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the 13 
during the time of the republic, made not the leaſt attempt. 


In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; and 


Terence, —_— remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that 
comica vis, or lively vein of humour, that diſtinguiſhes the 
Greek comedian, and which diſtinguiſhes our Shakeſpeare. 


Cato the Elder, called alſo the Cenſor, from an apprehen- 


ſion of bad conſequences, endeavoured to get a law enacted, 
by which philoſophers and teachers of oric, might be 
baniſhed from Rome. In this he was certainly miſtaken. 


Learning. is beneficial to a nation; nor can men be called 


wiſe and happy, as long as they are ignorant. The writin 
of Cicero, irgil and Horace; of Livy, Salluſt and Tacitus, 
1 1 _ NE BORING 
conqueſts of ancient e. Learning, like religion, or 
other good, may be abuſed; but learning, dries. grout th 
its proper end, namely, the inveſtigation of truth, and to 


diſſeminate uſeful knowledge, is one of the greateſt bleſſings 


of human life. The difference between the man of learning, 
and the ignorant, may be ſaid to be as great, as that between 
a perſon endowed' with reaſon, and an idiot. | 

« There is one thing ſurpriſing to us,” ſays an * 
writer , « which yet was very common at Rome. To ſee 
4 the ſame man a magiſtrate, a warrior, a judge, and a ge- 


« neral; an able pleader, and a ſkilful politician; a ſtateſ- 
man, and. a man of letters; capable of ſignalizing himſelf, 


« and of being uſeful in all thoſe different employments.— 
« What wonderful men] ſurely their education muſt havebeen 
« very different from ours ! How limited the circle in which 


« our talents are confined ”” In modern times, the perſon 


who acts well in one department of life, is highly commend- 


ed; but to fill ſeveral with advantage, to the public, would 


make him be thought a kind of prodigy. 
„Abbé Millot, 


ö 
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222 - Military Bxerciſer of the Romans. 
In the earlier and more virtuous.ages of the commonwealth, 
the uſe of arms was confined to the citizens of Rome. They 
were equally intereſted in increaſing the territory, or main- 
taining the glory of the republic. But as dominion was ex- 
publ; 


tend c. virtue declined ; and the legions, though ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of the Roman citizens, were recruited from 
the diſtant provinces. , The officers, were, generally, men of 
birth and education; but the common ſoldiers, allured by the 
hopes of gain, anſwered to the mercenary levies of modern 
times. | | | 
The Roman peaſant, or mechanic, was taught to conſider. 
the profeſſion of arms with a degree of veneration. His re- 
putation was to depend upon his own valour; and he conſi- 
dered the corps in which he ſerved as, in ſome meaſure ſuf- 
fering from the infamy he laboured under, or partaking of 
the > Fo he acquired. On his firſt entrance, an oath of alle- 
giance and obedience was adminiſtered to him; and to aban- 
n his ſtandard, in the hour of danger, was not conſi- 
dered leſs: ignominious than impious. Thus honour and 
religion bound him to the faithful diſcharge of his duty; while 
a regular pay and a certain recompence, after the ftated time 
of ſervice, aſſuted preſent ſubſiſtence and future eaſe. To 
theſe incentives was added the fear of chaſtiſement; and 
cowardice or diſobedience was,  unexceptionably, deſtined to 


_ exemplary puniſhment. The authority of the Centurions 


extended to every ſeverity ſhort of death; the power of in- 
flicting the laſt was reſerved to the general. | 
The Romans were not leſs ſenſible of the effects of ſkill 
and practice, than the advantages of valour. In their lan- 
guage, the very name of an army was borrowed from the 


word which: ſignified exerciſe. ag evolutions were 
- practiſed with unremitting attention. Th 


e hoary veteran 
and inexperienced recruit were equally compelled to daily 
repetition ; and the firſt was not ſuffered to forget, what the 
was inſtructed to acquire. Their limbs were continually 
burthened with arms, and the weight they were accuſtomed, 
to bear in peaceful preparation doubled what was neceſſary in 
real action. The body was ſtrengthened by continual exer- 
tion, and rendered active by inceſſant motion; to run, leap, 


and ſwim, were conſidered as important parts of their duty. 


The arms of a Roman legion were uniform; an open hel- 
met, with a lofty creſt ; a coat of mail; greaves on their legs; 


and on their left arm a buckler, framed of light wood, covered 


with a bull's hide, and guarded with plates of braſs; a light 
ſpear, and a ponderous javelin called the pilum, the length of 
3 | 9 which 


which was about ſix feet, terminated by a triangular point of 
ſteel of eighteen inches; the ſword was ſhort and double- 
edged, ſuited alike to cut or thruſt ;/ and the ſoldier in action 
was wiſely inſtructed to prefer the latter uſe of it. The le- 
gion was drawn up eight deep ; and the regular diſtance of 
three feet was left between the files and ranks. | 

The cavalry, without which this body would have been 
imperfect, was divided into ten ſquadrons the firſt conſiſted 
of a hundred and thirty-two men, the other nine only of ſixty- 


ſix; the whole amounted to ſeven hundred and twenty-ſix. : 


The camp of a Roman legion, was alike celebrated for its 
perfect regularity, as the ſoldiers were for the exactneſs of 
their diſcipline. Its form was a quadrangle; and a ſquare of 
about ſeven hundred yards, we may calculate, was ſufficient 
ſpace for the encampment of twenty thouſand men. The 
prætorium or General's tent, in the middle, roſe above the 
reſt ; diſtin and different quarters were occupied by the 
cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries. The ſtreets were broad, 
and between the tents and ſurrounding rampart was left a 
y twelve feet, defended by a ditch of the fame depth 


gen 


and breadth, and further ſecured by a ſtrong line of palifades. 


The legions, early inured to labour, were accuſtomed to for- 
tify their camp, with their own- hands, and were taught to 
conſider the als of the pick-axe and ſpade equally neceſſary 
with the javelin or (word. When the ſignal of departure was 


given by ſound of trumpet, the ſoldiers fell ſilently into their 


ranks, without delay or confuſion. © To the weight of their 
arms, were added kitchen furniture, the inſtruments of forti- 
fication, and proviſion for ſeveral days; yet, beneath this ac- 
cumulated burthen, they were trained to march uſually twen- 

miles within ſix hours. On the appearance of an — 

ey diſencumbered themſelves of their baggage, and-readily 
ranged themſelves in order of battle: the flingers and archers 
in the van, the military engines in the rear; the auxiliaries 
formed the firſt line, the legions the ſecond, and the cavalry 
covered the flanks. 


The navy of Rome would have appeared in the eye of 


modern Europe, far inadequate to her greatneſs, and unworthy 
of her Empire. But the ambition of the Romans was con- 
fined to the land; nor did they poſſeſs that enterprizing ſpirit 
of navigation, ſo neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of a maritime 
power, In the Punic wars a naval force had been 2 
N | Wl : 
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— of two hundred feet: the height of the rampart was 
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with | difficulty, and was at laſt crowned with ſucceſs; and 
the imprudence of Antony riſked his fame and fortune on 
the nt at Actium. Vet the Romans never could be 
ind to conſider the ſea as their proper department; and 
though their dominion over it was extenſive and undiſputed, 
they fill continued to d the ocean as an object rather of 
terror than curioſity. e policy of their Emperors extend- 
ed no farther than to ſecure the peaceful navigation of it; 
and content with protecting the neceſſary commerce of their 
ſubjects, they cautiouſly refrained from exploring the remote 
coaſts of the unfrequented main. 


F 


CHAP. XIII. 


Rome under the Emperors, Tiberius and Galigula——Degeneracy 
and Luxury of the Romans, — Appius the Epicure, — The 
Spintriæ ligula's Treatment of his Horſe.— Claudius. 
Nero. —Galba.—Otho.—Vitellius—Cunguęſi of Britain. 

—Petus and Arria.— Meſſalina.— Seneca. — Perſecution of 


the Chriſtians. 


ROM the death of Auguſtus to the reign of Veſpaſian, 
the annals of Rome are ſtained with cruelty and blood; 
and hiſtory tranſmits a race of monſters which diſgrace: hu- 
manity. — have mentioned this fact, without attempt- 
ing to aſſign the cauſe. If we conſider the character of the 
Roman people, and the ſtate in which the firſt Emperors 
found themſelves on their acceſſion to the throne, we will 
diſcover reaſons that gave riſe to this exceſs of cruelty and 
N In deſpotic governments, which have been long 
eſtabliſhed, the ſubjects are diſpoſed to obey, as much as the 
monarch to command. But the deſcendants of the people 
who had given the law to Kings, and diſpoſed of kingdoms, 
' were not prepared for ſlavery. Their early education; the 
2 their country; the books which they read; the 
characters which they admired; all tended to inſpire them 
with the admiration. of patriotiſm, and the love of liberty “. 
Even the Emperor Antonius ranks Brutus among the models 
of perfect virtue, 8 
uch being the ſpirit of the Romans, the ſituation of the 
Emperors, who were originally on a level with the people, 
tended to precipitate them into crimes, The forms of a long 
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eſtabliſhed monarchy command veneration-as well as obe- 
dience ; and hereditary ſucceſſion removes the idea of compe- 


titors for the crown, But the Roman Emperors, having no 
rights but what they had uſurped, ſaw a rival in every wealthy 
Patrician ; and, depending on the army, foreboded a ſucceſſor 
whenever a General was victorious. Hence the aſſaſſination 
of the moſt illuſtrious citizens. 1 N 
Auguſtus was ſucceeded by Tiberius his ſon- | 
in-law, whoſe tyranny became inſupportable, and A. P. 24. 
he was aſſaſſinated in the 23d year of his reig. 
The Romans were, at this time, arrived at the higheſt 
pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoſt every” 
nation of the empire, having for ſome time, circulated thro? 
the city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to each coun- 


try; ſo that Rome preſented a deteſtable picture of various 


pollution, 


In this reign lived Appicius, ſo well known. for having re= 
duced gluttony into a . Some of the notorious in this 
ame to give near an hundred pounds 


fiſh, and exhauſt a fortune of fifty thouſand 


way, thought it no { 
br angle 


pounds in one entertainment. Diffipation of every other 


kind kept pace with this; while the deteſtable folly of the 


„ it was refining upon pleaſure to make it un- 
natural. | 
There were at Rome men called Spintriæ, whoſe ſole bu- 
ſineſs it was, to ſtudy new modes of pleaſure; and theſe were 
univerſally favourites of the great. , 
The people had, 'for ſome years, been accuſtomed to live 
in idleneſs, upon the donations of the Emperor; and, being 


ſatisfied with ſubſiſtence, entirely | gave up rien; 1 ev i . 
ays a celebra orian, 


« After the death of Auguſtus,” 
( the Roman people ran headlong into ſlavery.” + - 


In the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign, our Savi- 


our Jesvs ChRISA ſuffered death on the cr Soon after 
his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account of his paſſion, 
reſurrection, and miracles ; upon which the Emperor made a 


report of the whole to the ſenate, deſiring that Chriſt mighe - 
be accounted a God by the Romans, But the ſenate being 


diſpleaſed that the propoſal had not come firſt from them- 
ſelves, refuſed to admit of his apotheofis; alledging an ancient 
law, which gave them the ſuperintendance in all matters of 


religion. They even went ſo far as, by an 455 to com- 


mand, that all Chriſtians ſhould leave the city. But Tibe- 
rius, by another edict, threatened death to all ſuch as ſhould 
accuſe them; by which means, they continued unmoleſted- 
during the reſt of his reign. | 

Vol, I. © _ Caius 


* . 
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8 Caius Caligula, the ſucceſſor of Tiberius, ex- 

A. D. 38. ceeded his predeceſſor in all manner of diflipa- 
tion and profligacy; but in martial affairs he was 

much his inferior. He is famous, however, for a mock expe- 
dition that he made againſt the Germans. After arriving 
at that part of the low countries oppoſite to Britain, he re- 
ceived into his protection a fugitive prince of that iſland, and 
ſent pompous letters to the ſenate, giving an account of the 
happy conqueft of the whole kingdom. Some time after, 


making the ſoldiers fill their helmets with pebbles and cockle- 


ſhells, which he called the ſpoils of the ocean, he returned 
to the city to demand a triumph; and, when that honour was 
denied him by the ſenate, he fell into the moſt extravagant cru- 
elties. He was ſo far from entertaining any deſire to benefit 
the public, that he often complained of his ill fortune, becauſe 
no {onal calamity happened in his time; and made it his con- 
ſtant wiſh, that either the utter deſtruction of an army, or 
ſome plague, famine, earthquake, or other extraordinary de- 
ſolation might continue the memory of his reign to ſucceed- 
ing ages. He had another more comprehenſive wiſh, that 
all the Romans had but one neck, that he might ſtrike it off 
at one blow. His common phraſe was, (Let them hate me, 
« ſo they fear me.“ 

The luxuries of former princes were ſimplicity itſelf, when 
compared to thoſe which Caligula practiſed. He contrived 
new ways of bathing, where the richeſt oils and moſt preci- 
ous perfumes were exhauſted with the utmoſt profuſion. He 
found out diſhes of immenſe value, and had even jewels, as 
we are told, diſſolved among his ſauces. He ſometimes had 
fervices of pure gold prefented before his gueſts inſtead of 
meat, obſerving, * That a man ſhould be an economiſt or an 
« Emperor,” IN | 

The expenſive manner in which he maintained his horſe 
will give ſome idea of his domeſtic ceconomy. He built it 
a ſtable of marble, and a manger of ivory. henever this 
animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, he placed ſen- 
tinels near its ſtable, the night preceding, to prevent its 
ſlumbers from being broken. He appointed it an houſe, fur- 
niture, and-a kitchen, in order to treat all its viſitors with 
proper reſpect. The Emperor ſometimes. invited Incitatus 
to his own table, preſented it with gilt oats, and wine in a 
golden cup. He often ſwore by the ſafety of his horſe ; and 
it is faid he would have appointed it to the conſulſhip, had he 
not been prevented by death. 

His behaviour compelled his ſubjects to cut him off, for 
the ſecurity of their own: perſons, after a ſhort reign of three 


years, ten months, and eight days. Nature ſeemed to have 
x „ brought 


ec᷑adus is made Enger. tap - 


te brought him forth,” ſays a philoſophic writer, © to ſhow 
« what was poſſible to be produced, from the greateſt vice 
« ſupported by the greateſt authority *. | | 

As ſoon as the death of Caligula was made public, it 
duced the greateſt confuſion in all parts of the eity. The 
conſpirators, who only aimed at deſtroying a tyrant, without 
attending to a ſucceſſor had all ſought ſafety by retiring to 
private places, | rt 

The ſenate aſſembled, in the capitol, to debate about ex- 
tinguiſhing the name and family of the Cæſars, and reſtoring 
the commonwealth to the old conſtitution, But one of the 
ſoldiers, who were employed to ranſack the palace, lighting 
accidentally upon Claudius, uncle to the Jate Emperor, who 
had hid himſelf in a corner behind the hangings, pulled him 
out to the reſt of his gang, and recommended him as the fitteſt 
perſon in the world to be Emperor. All were much pleaſed 
at the motion; and taking him along with them by force, they 
lodged him among the guards. Bur, as they could not agree 
among themſelves, and the multitude cried out for one go- 
vernor, they were at laſt obliged to confirm the election of 
the ſoldiers. To this they were the leſs averſe, Wel: 
becauſe they had pitched upon ſuch an eaſy A. D. 42. 
prince, as would be wholly at their co | | 
and diſpoſal, ki 

The conqueſt of Britain was the moſt remarkable act of 
his time, owing partly to an expedition which he made in 
perſon ; but chiefly to the valour of his officer s. 

The Britons, under their king Caractacus, were the moſt 
formidable opponents the Roman generals had ever yet en- 
countered, This brave barbarian not only made a gallant. 
defence, but often ſeemed to claim a doubtful victory. Hav- 
ing remoyed the ſeat of war into the moſt inacceſhible parts 
of the country, he kept the Romans in continual alarm, fot 
nine years. The Britons, however, being at laſt entirely 
routed, the wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken pri- 
ſoners; and he ſeeking refu e from Cartiſmandua, queen of the 
Brigantes, was 9 delivered up to the conquerors. 
When he was brought to . nothing could exceed the 
curioſity of the — to behold a man who had, for ſo many 

cars, braved the power of the empire. On his part, he teſti- 

ed no marks of baſe dejection; but, as he was led through 
the ſtreets, happening to obſerve the ſplendour of every ob- 
jet around him; “ Alas,” cried he, “ how is it poſſible, 
e that people poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificence at home, could 
think of envying Caractacus an humble cottage in Britain! 
When he was brought before the Emperor, while the other 
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© captives ſued for pity, with the moſt abject lamentations, 
Charactacus ſtood before the tribunal with an intrepid air, and 
ſeemed rather willing to except of pardon than meanly ſolici- 
tous of ſuing for it. Claudius had the generoſity to pardon 
him, and he returned into Britain. | 

Men of narrow capacities and feeble minds, are only good 

| or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands of 'virtuous or 
vicious guides; and, unhappily for him, his directors were, 
to the laſt degree, abandoned and infamous. The chief of 
theſe was his wife, Meſſalina, whoſe name is almoſt become 
a common appellation to women of abandoned characters. 
However, ſhe was not leſs remarkable for her cruelties than 
her luſts, as by her intrigues ſhe deſtroyed many of the moſt 
illuſtrious families of Rome. 

Incited by many of the principal men of Rome, Camillus 
the lieutenant-governor of Dalmatia, openly rebelled againſd 
Claudius, and afſumed the title of Emperor. The cruelty 
of Meſſalina and her minions, upon this occaſion, ſeemed to 

have no bounds. They fo wrought upon the Emperor's fears 
and ſuſpicions, that numbers were executed without trial or 
proof; and ſcarce any, even of thoſe who were but ſuſpected, 
efcaped, unleſs by ranſoming their lives with their fortunes, 

Among the number who were put to death on this occa- 

ſion, I cannot help mentioning the pathetic cataſtrophe of 
Petus, and his faithful wife Arria, Cecina Petus was one of 
thoſe unfortunate men, who joined with Camillus againſt the 
Emperor; and who when his aſſociate was lain by the army, 
had endeavoured to eſcape into Dalmatia. However, he was 
there apprehended, and put on board a ſhip, in crder to be 
conveyed to Rome. Arria, who had been long the partner of 
his affections and misfortunes, entreated his keepers to be 
taken in the ſame veſſel with her huſband. © It is uſual,” 
ſhe ſaid, © to grant a man of his quality a few ſlaves, to dreſs, 
« and undreſs, and attend him ; but [ will perform all theſe, 
« offices, and fave you the trouble of a more numerous re- 
« tinue.” Her fidelity, however, could not prevail. She 
therefore hired a fiſherman's bark, and thus kept compan 
with the ſhip in which her huſband was conveyed 5 
the voyage. They had an only ſon, equally remarkable for 
= beauty of his perſon, and the rectitude of his diſpoſition. 
This youth died at the time his father was confined to his bed 
by a dangerous diſeaſe, The affectionate Arria, however, con- 
cealed her ſon's death, and in her viſits to her huſband teſtified 
no marks of ſadneſs. Being aſked how her fon did, ſhe repli- 
ed, that he was at reſt, and only left her huſband's chamber 
to give a vent to her tears. When Petus was condemned 2 


2 
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die, and the orders were that he ſhould put an end to his on 
life, Arria uſed every art to inſpire him with reſolution; and, 
at length, R him continue timid and wavering, ſhe took 


the poniard, a 
to him, ſaying, © It gives no pain, my Petus. 
eſſalina, upon the diſcovery of her illicit amours, laid 
violent hands upon herſelf ; when Claudius marriedAgrippina, 
the daughter of his brother Germanicus. Her chief aim now 
was to gain the ſucceſſion in favour of her ſon Nero, and to 
ſet aſide the claims of young Britannicus, ſon to the Emperor 
and Meſſalina. For this purpoſe ſhe married Nero to the 
Emperor's daughter, Octavia, a few days after her own' mar- 
riage. Her next care was to increaſe her ſon's popularity, 
by giving him Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by 
birth a Spaniard, had been baniſhed into the iſland of Corſica 
by Claudius, upon the falſe teſtimony of Meſſalina, who had 
accuſed him of adultery with Julia, the Emperor's niece. 
The people loved and admired him for his genius, but ſtill 
more for his ſtrict morality ; and a part of his reputation, 
therefore; devolved to his pupil. | 
Agrippina, being one day told by an aſtrologer, that Nero 
would be Emperor, and yet the cauſe of her death; (Let 
« him kill me,” anſwered ſhe, “ provided he reigns *.“ 
In order to make room for him, ſhe reſolved to roifon her 


huſband. The poiſon was given the Emperor among muſn- 
rooms, a diſh he was particularly fond of. Shortly after hav- 


ing eaten, he dropt down inſenſible; but this cauſed no alarm, 
as it was uſual with him to ſit eating till he had ſtupified all 
his faculties, and was obliged to be carried to his bed from 
the table, His conſtitution, however, ſeemed to overcome 
the effects of the poiſon, when Agrippina directed an. aban- 
doned phyſician, who was her creature, to thruſt a poiſoned 
feather down his throat, under pretence of making him vomit; 
which ſoon put a period to his life. - 

The reign of this Emperor, feeble and impotent as it was, 
produced no great calamities in the ſtate, fince his cruelties 
were chiefly Jevelled at thoſe about his perſon. The lift of 
the inhabitants of Rome, at this time, amounted to fix mil 
lions eight hundred and forty thouſand ſouls ; a number equal, 
perhaps, to two thirds of all the people of England, at this 
day, In ſuch a cancourſe, it is not to be doubted but every 
virtue and every vice muſt come to their higheſt pitch of re- 
finement ; and, in fact, the conduct of Seneca ſeems an in- 
ſtance of the former, and that of Meſſalina of the latter. 
However, the general character of the times was that of cor- 


Occidet dum imperat. 
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ſtabbed herſelf in his preſence, preſented it 
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ruption and luxury; for wherever there is a great ſuperfluity 
of wealth, there will alſo be ſeen a thouſand vicious modes of 
exhauſting it. The military ſpirit of Rome, though much re- 
laxed from its former ſeverity, ſtill continued to awe man- 
kind; and though, during this reign, the world might be 
juſtly ſaid to be without a head, yet the terror of the Roman 
* name alone kept mankind in their obedience. 
Nero, though but ſeventeen years of age, be- 
A. D. 55. gan his reign with the general approbation of 
N mankind. hile he continued to act by the 
counſels of Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus his general, his 
government has always been conſidered as a model for ſuc- 
ceeding princes. A famous Emperor * uſed to ſay, „That 
& for the firſt five years of this prince, all other governments 
ec came ſhort of his.” In fact, the youn monarch knew ſo well 
how to conceal his innate depravity, that his neareſt friends 
could ſcarcely perceive his virtyes to be aſſumed. He ap- 
peared juſt, liberal, and humane, When a warrant for the 
exccution of a criminal was brought to him to be ſigned, he 
was heard to cry out, with a ſeeming concern, „Would to 
& Heaven that I had never learned to write.“ | | 
Afterwards, however, he acted in fo cruel and ridiculous 
a manner, that his name is odious to this day, He wantonly 
took. away the liyes of the beſt and wiſeſt perſons, not ſparing 
his tutor Seneca, nor even his own mother. It is ſaid, that 
he ſet fire to the city of Rome, and took delight to ſee it burn, 
He ſtood upon an high tower, during the continuance of the 
flames, enjoying the fight, and repeating, in a player's habit, 
and in a theatrical manner, ſome verſes upon the deſtruction 
cf Troy. As a proof of his guilt upon this occaſion, none 
were permitted to lend any aſſiſtance towards extinguithing 
the flames ; and ſeveral perſons were ſeen ſetting fire to the 
houſes, alledging, that they had orders for what they did. 
However this be, the Emperor uſed every art to throw the 
odium of ſo deteſtable an action from himſelf, and to fix it 
upon the Chriſtians, who were at that time gaining ground 
in Rome. Nothing could be more dreadful than the perſe- 
cution raiſcd againſt them upon this falſe accuſation. Some 
were covered with the ſkins of wild beaſts ; and, in that figure, 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and others burnt 
alive.“ When the day was not ſufficient for their tortures, 
& the flames in which they periſhed ſerved to illuminate the 
« night ;“ while Nero, dreſſed in the habit of 2 charioteer, 
regaled humſelf with their tortures from his gardens ; and en- 
tertained the people at one time with their ſuffering, at an- 
other with the circus-games. In this perſecution, St. Paul 
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vas beheaded; and St. Peter was crucified with his head 
downwards; which death he choſe, as being more diſhonour- 
able than that of his divine maſter. The inhuman monſter, 
conſcious of being ſuſpected of burning the city, in order to 
free himſelf from the ſcandal, took great care to rebuild it even 
with greater beauty than before. | 

Nero's ſubjects — groaned under his tyranny fourteen 
years, and not able to endure it longer, put an end both to 
that and his life at once. | 8. 

The rejoicings at Rome, upon his death, were as great as 
thoſe upon his acceſſion. All perſons came running into the 
ſtreets to congratulate each other upon the death of the ty- 
rant; dreſſed in the manner of ſlaves, who had been juſt 2 
free. \ 

Sergius Gaiba, who was then in Spain win 

his legions, was choſen Emperor by the ſoldiers, A. D. 69. 
and confirmed by the ſenate. His great age and 

his ſeverity were the cauſes of his ruin; the firſt of which 
rendered him contemptible, and the other odious. In or- 
der to appeaſe the people he adopted Piſo. But Otho, who 
had expected that honour, and was now enraged at his 
diſappointment, upon application to the ſoldiers, eaſily pro- 
cured the murder of the old prince and his adopted ſon, 

this manner was he advanced to the imperial dignity. 


Otho, however, did not reign long; for, Vitellius making 
head againſt him, three battles were fought between them 


in which Otho was victorious; but, in the fourth, he was 
defeated and laid violent hands on himſelf, in the thirty- eighth 
year of his age. 5 

Aulus Vitellius, returning victor to Rome, was 
ſaluted Emperor by the ſenate. His luxury and A. D. 70. 
cruelty ſoon made him ſo odious, that the people 
rebelled againſt him; and, after treating him with the vileſt 
indignities, threw his dead body into the Piber, after a ſhort 
reign of eight months and five days. An elegant biographer * 
compares this Emperor, and his two predeceſſors, & to the 
* kings in tragedies, who juſt appear upon the ſtage, and 
then are deſtroyed.” 

Vitellius was the only tyrant, who entered upon his com- 
mand with cruelty. Nero and Caligula gave the beginnings 
of their reign to mercy and juſtice, But this monſter was 
firſt advanced for his vices ; began his government with cru- 
elty ; continued it with univers deteſtation; and died, to the 
ſatisfaction of all mankind. be 6 
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9 roſe by his merit from a mean 
original, and at an advanced age, to the Em- 
pire. He was declared Emperor by the unanimous 
conſent, both of the ſenate and the army; and meſſengers 
were diſpatched to him in Egypt, requeſting his preſence at 
Rome, and teſtifying the utmoſt deſire for his government. 
Before he ſet out, he gave his ſon Fitus the command of the 
army that was to lay bp to Jeruſalem ; while he went for- 
ward, and was met many miles from Rome by all the ſenate, 
and near half the inhabitants, who gave the ſincereſt teſtimo- 
nies of their joy, in having an Emperor of fo great and expe- 
rienced virtues, Nor did he, in the leaſt, diſappoint their 
expectations; being equally aſſiduous in rewarding merit, in 
. reforming the manners of the citizens; and ſetting them the 
beſt example in his own. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againſt the 

ews with vigour. This obſtinate and infatuated people 

long reſolved to reſiſt the Roman power, vainly hopin 

to find protection from Heaven, which their impieties had 
utterly offended. Their own biſtorian “ repreſents them, as 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of iniquity ; while famines, earth- 
quakss, and prodigies, all conſpired to forebode their approach- 
ing ruin. Nor was it ſufficient that heaven and earth ſeemed 
combined againſt them; they had the moſt bitter diſſenſions 
among themſelves; and were ſplit into two parties, which 
robbed and deſtroyed each other with xa cur” ſtill pillag- 
ing, and, at the ſame time, boaſting their zeal for the religion 
of their anceſtors. 

At the head of one of thoſe parties was an incendiary, whoſe 
name was John. This fanatic affected ſovereign power, 
and filled the whole city of Jeruſalem, and all the towns 
around, with tumult and pillage. In a ſhort time, a new fac- 
tion aroſe, headed by one Simon, who gathering together 
multitudes of robbers and murderers, -who had fled to the 
mountains, attacked many cities and towns, and reduced all 
Idumea under his power. Jeruſalem, at length, became the 
theatre in which theſe two demagogues began to exerciſe their 
mutual animoſity ; John was poſſeſſed of the temple while 
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Simon was admitted into the city; both equally enraged 
againſt each other; While ſlaughter and devaſtation fol- 
lowed their pretenſions. Thus did a city, formerly cele- 
* for peace and unity, become a ſeat of tumult and con- 
fuſion. vo ; | 
It was in this miſerable ſituation, when Titus encamped 
before it with his conquering army, and began his operations 
about ſix furlongs from the place. It was at the feaſt of the 
paſſover, . was filled with an infinite number 
of people, Who had come from all parts to celebrate that 
great ſolemnity, that Titus undertook to beſiege it. His 
preſence produced a temporary reconciliation between the 
contending factions within; ſo that they unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to oppoſe the common enemy firſt, and then decide 
their domeſtic quarrels at a more convenient ſeaſons Their 
firſt ſally, which was made with much fury and reſolution, - 
put the Romans into great diſorder, and obliged them to 
abandon their camp and fly to the mountains. However, 
rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced back into 
the city; whilſt Titus in perſon ſhewed ſurpriſing inſtances + 
of valour and conduct. | 0 

Theſe advantages over the Romans, only renewed in the 
beſieged their private vengeance. A tumult enſued. in the 
Temple, in which ſeveral of both parties were flain. And 
in this manner, upon every remiſſion from without, the fac- 
tions of John and Simon violently raged againſt each other 
within; agreeing only in their reſolution to defend the city 
againſt the Romans. | 

Jeruſalem was ſtrongly fortified by three walls on every ſide, - 
except where it was fenced by deep vallies. Titus began by 
battering down the outward wall, which, after much fatigue 
and danger, he effected; all the time ſhewing the greateſt 
clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeated aſſurances 
of pardon; But this infatuated people refuſed his proferred 
\ kindneſs with contempt, and imputed his humanity to his 
fears. Five days after the commencement of the ſiege, 
Titus broke through the ſecond wall, and though driven 
back by the beſieged, he recovered his ground, and made 
preparations for batterigg the third wall, which was their laſt 
defence, But firſt he ſent Joſephus, their countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, who uſing all his eloquence 
to perſuade them, was only reviled with ſcoffs and reproaches. 
The ſiege was, therefore carried on with greater vigour than 
before; and ſeveral batteries for engines were raiſed, which 
were no ſooner built, than they were deſtroyed by the enemy. 
Atlength it was reſolved in council, to ſurround the whole city 
with a trench, and thus prevent all relief and ſuccours from 
abroad, This, which was quickly executed, ſeemed no 


way 


_  _ The Sia of Feruſalem. 

way to intimidate the Jews. Though famine and peſtilence, 
began now 2 make the moſt horrid 
ravages within the walls, yet this deſperate people ſtill re- 
ſolved to hold out. Though obliged to live upon the moſt 
ſcanty and unwholeſome food, though a buſhel of corn was 
fold for fix hundred crowns, and the holes and ſewers were 
ranſacked for carcaſes, that had long ſinoe grown putrid, yet 
they were not to be moved. The famine raged at laſt to 
ſuch an exceſs, that a woman of diſtinction in the city, 
boiled her own child, and ate it. When this horrid account 
came to the cars of Titus, he declared that he would bury 


bo abominable à crime in the ruins of their ſtate. In con- 


ſequence of this reſolution, he cut down all the woods within 
a conſiderable diſtance of the city, and cauſing more batte- 
ries to be raiſed, at length battered down the wall, and in 
five days entered. the citadel by force. Thus redyced to the 
very verge -of ruin, the remaining Jews ſtill deceived them- 
ſelves with abſurd and deluſive expectations, while many 
falſe prophets impoſed upon the multitude, declaring, they 
ſhould ſoon have aſſiſtance from God, The heat of | bat- 
tle was now, therefore, gathered round the inner wall of 
the Temple, while the defendants deſperately combated from 
the top. Titus was anxious to ſave this beautiful ſtructure, 
but a ſoldier caſting a brand into ſome adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the Temple; and notwithſtanding 
the utmoſt endeavours on both ſides, the whole edifice was 
quickly conſumed. The ſight of the Temple in ruins effec- 
tually ſerved to damp the ardour of the Jews, They began 
to ere that Heaven had forſaken them, while their cries 
and lamentations echoed from the — mountains. Even 
thoſe who were almoſt expiring, lifted up their dying eyes to 
— loſs of their temple, which they valued more than 
e itſelf, N 

Titus having entered the _—_— or moſt holy place, 

found fuch rich and ſumptuous utenſils and other wealth, as 
even exceeded all that had been told him of it. Out of the 
former he faved the golden candleſtick, the table of ſhew- 
bread, the altar of pertumes, all of pure gold, and the book 
or volume of the law wrapped up in a rich gold tiſſue. Af- 
ter he came out of the ſacred place, ſome other ſoldiers ſet 
fire to it, and then plundered it, tearing off the gold plating 
of the gates and timber-work, and carrying off every thing 
of value they could find. An horrid maſſacre followed ſoon 
after, in which a great many thouſands periſhed, ſome by the 
flames, others by the fall from the battlements, and a greater 
number by the enemy's ſword, none of any age, ſex, or qua- 
lity, being ſpared by the enraged ſoldiers, who did not ceaſe 
, Hr burning 
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burning and butchering till they had deſtroyed all except two 
of the Temple gates, and that part of the court which was 
deſtined for the women. [he Jews, in memory of this de- 
ſtruction, keep a ſokemn faſt on the ninth of the month Ab, 
anſwering in part to our Auguſt, which laſts full twenty- 
four hours; during which time they neither eat, drink, not 
uſe the leaſt refreſhment. 5 | | 

The moſt reſolute of the Jews ſtill endeavoured to defend 
the upper and ſtronger part of the city, named Sion, but 
Titus with his battering engines, ſoon made himſelf entire 
maſter of the place. John and Simon were taken from the 
vaults where they had concealed themſelves; the former was 


the world. 


| Upon the taking of Jeruſalem, the ſoldiers would have 


crowned Titus as conqueror, but he modeſtly refuſed the 
honour, alledging, that he was only an inſtrument 'in the 
hand of Heaven, which manifeſtly declared its wrath againſt 
the Jews, At Rome, however, all men's mouths were 
filled with the praiſes of the conqueror, who had-not. only 
ſhewed himſelf an excellent general, but a courageous com- 
batant ; his return, therefore, in triumph, in company with 
his father, was marked with all the magnificence and joy 
that was in the power of men to expreſs. All things that 
were eſteemed valuable or beautiful among -men, were 
brought to adorn this great ſolemnity. Among the rich 
ſpoils were expoſed vaſt quantities of gold, taken out of 'the 
Temple; but the Book of the Holy Law was not the leaſt 
remarkable among the magnificent profuſion, This was the 
firſt time that ever Rome ſaw the father and the fon triumph 
together. A triumphal arch was erected upon this occafion, 
on which were deſcribed all the victories of Titus over 


fs Jews. It remains almoft entire to this day. as ro | 


ikewiſe built a Temple to Peace, wherein were depoſi 
=” Joſephus 
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moſt of the Jewiſh ſpoils ; and having now calmed all com- 
_ motions in every part of the empire, he ſhut up the temple 
of Janus, which had been open about five or fix years. 
Vieſpaſian having thus given ſecurity and peace to the 
empire, reſolved to correct numberleſs abuſes, which , had 
grown up under the tyranny of his predeceſſors. He-began 
with reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the army. He ordered 
a young officer to be broke for being perfumed, declaring 
he had rather he had ſtunk of garlick. When ſome military 
meſſengers deſired money to buy ſhoes, he ordered them, for 
the future, to perform their journies barefoot. He abridged 
F the proceſſes which had been carried to an unreaſ 
th, in the courts of juſtice. * N 
e ſettled a conſtant of an hundred thouſand ſeſter- 
ces upon the teachers of rhetoric. Quintilian, the orator; 
_ ny; the naturaliſt, flouriſhed in his reign, and were 
y eſte 


gal emed by him. | 
e was no leſs an encourager of all other excellencies in 
art; and 3 greateſt —.— and artificers from all 
parts of the world, making them derable preſents, as he 
WL having reigned years, loved by his 
paſian having reigned ten oved hy his 
A. D. 79- ſubjects, and deforting cheir ection, died a na- 
* | ; - tural death, and was peaceably ſucceeded by Titus 
his ſon. rg 
85 | «He was a man, in whom power made no: alteration, ex- 


& cept in giving him the opportunity of doing good equal to 
eee ee eee 


* Pliny. 
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parting & . fa 
ESPASIAN, perhaps, did not more oblige the world 


by his own reign than by leaving ſo admirable a ſuc- 
ceſſor as his ſon Titus, who, from his goodneſs was called 
the Delight ORG One night at ſupper, calling to 
mind, that he had not, during the day, granted a favour to . 
any man, he exclaimed, „ Alas] my friends, we have loſt 
« a day.” He gave ſufficient proof of his courage in the 
* of Jeruſalem, and might have met with as good fuc- 
ceſs in other parts, had he not been prevented by death, to 
the univerſal grief of mankind. On petceiving his _ 

roaching diſſolution, he declared, that, during his life, he 

ew but one action of which he repented ; and that action 
he did- not think proper to expreſs. He expired ſhortly 
after, but not without ſuſpicion of treachery from his bro- 
ther Domitian, who had long wiſhed'to govern. In his 
reign an eruption of Mount Veſuvius did conſiderable da- 
mage, overwhelming many towns, and ſending. its aſhes into 
countries more than an hundred miles diſtant. Upon this 
memorable occaſion, Pliny, the naturaliſt, loſt his life; for 
being compelled by too eager a curioſity to obſerve the erup- 
tions, he was ſuffocated in the flames. Among other cities, 
which were deſtroyed by this dreadful eruption, were Pom-" 
peii and Herculaneum ; the ruins of which laſt have been 
ſince diſcovered, | | 

There happened alſo about this time a fire at Rome, 
which continued three days and nights ſucceſſively, bei 
followed by a plague, in which ten thouſand men were buri 
in a day. | 

The love which all ranks of people bore to | 
his brother, facilitated the election of Domitian, A. D. 8r. 
notwithſtanding the ill opinion many had al- bt 
ready conceived of him. He fo far degenerated from the 

| 5 two 


13 Nerva and Trajan. 
two execellent examples of his father and brother as to ſeem 
more deſirous of copying Nero or Caligula; and —_— 
he- met with their fate, being murdered by fome of 

neareſt relations. The ſenate, in deteſtation of his memory, 
ordered his name to be raſed out of all public acts. | 

What ſome writers relate concerning Apollonius Tyaneus, 
who was then at Epheſus, is almoſt incredible. This per- 
fon, whom ſome call a magician, and ſome a philoſopher, 
| but who more probably was nothing more than an impoſtor, 
juſt at the minute in which Domitian was ſlain, was lec- 
turing in one of the public gardens of the city. But ſtop- 

ing ſhort, all of a ſudden he cried out, © Courage, Ste- 
©. Huan ſtrike the tyrant.” And then, after a pauſe— 
« Rejoice, my friends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day do 
« ] Fi ! the very moment in which I kept filence he ſuffers 
« for his crimes—he dies !” 1 
be truth ſeems to be, that a belief in omens and prodigies 
was again become prevalent. The people were — 2 
into their priſtine barbarity. A country of ignorance is ever 
the proper ſoil for an harvęſt of impoſture. ag 

Nerva had ſcarcely accepted the purple from 

A. D. 97. the aſſaſſins of Domitian, before he diſcovered that 
his feeble age was unable to ſtem the torrent of 

public diſorders, which had multiplied under the long tyranny 
of his predeceſſor ; after a ſhort reign of ſixteen months, 
he adopted Trajan his ſucceſſor, a prince poſſeſſed 

A. D. 93. of every talent and virtue that can adorn a ſove- 

| reign, 

The 8 of his mind were accompanied with all 
the advantages of perſon. His body was majeſtic and vigo- 
rous; he was at that middle time of life, which is happily 

tempered with the warmth of youth, and the caution of age, 
being forty-two years ald. To theſe qualities were added, a 
modeſty that ſeemed peculiar to himſelf; ſo that mankind 
found a pleaſure in praiſing thoſe accompliſhments of which 
the poſſeſlor ſeemed no way conſcious. Upon the whole, 
Trajan is diſtinguiſhed as the greateſt and beſt emperor of 
Rome. Others might have cqualled him in war, and ſome - 
might have been his rivals in clemency and goodneſs ; but he 
ſeems the only prince who united theſe talents in the greateſt 
perfection, and who appears equally to engage our admi- 
ration, and our regard. Fs, - 

One of the firſt lectures he received, reſpecting his con · 
duct in governing the empire, was from Plutarch, the philo- 
ſopher, who had the honour of being his maſter. Upon his 
arrival at Rome, he is ſaid to have written him a letter to the 
following purpoſe ; “ Since your merit, and not your im- 

| | « portunities, 
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E portunities, have advanced you to the empire, permit me 
« to congratulate your virtues, and my own good fortune. 
« Tf your future government prove anſwerable to your for- 
« mer worth, I ſhall be happy. But if you become worſe 
« for power, yours will be the danger, and mine the 2 * 
« miny of your conduct. The errors of the pupil will be 
« charged upon his inſtructor, Seneca is reproached for the 
« enormities of Nero; and Socrates and Quintilian have 
« not eſcaped: cenſure for the miſconduct of their reſpective 
« ſcholars. But you have it in your power to make me the 
« moſt honoured of, men by continuing what you are. Go 
« on to command your paſſions ; and make virtue the ſcope 
4 of all your actions. you follow theſe inſtructions, then 
« will I glory in having preſumed to give them; if you neg- 
« lect what I offer, then will this letter be my teſtimony, that 
you 2 8 not erred through the counſel and authority of 
utarch.” | | 
It would be tedious and unneceflary to enter into a detail 


of this good monarch's labours for the ſtate. His applica» 


tion to buſineſs, his moderation to his enemies, his modeſty 


in exaltation, his liberality to the deſesving, and his fruga- 


lity in his own expences, have been the ſubject of panegyric 
2 his contemporaries, and continue to be the admiration 
erity. 

pon — * the preſect of the prætorian bands the ſword, 
according to cuſtom, he made uſe of this remarkable ex- 
preflion : '« Take this ſword, and uſe it; if I have merit, 
« for me; if otherwiſe. againſt me.” After which he added, 
« That he who gave laws was the firſt who was bound 10 al 
« ferve them.” 155 

How highly he was eſteemed by his ſubjects, appears from 
their manner of congratulating his ſucceſſors, upon their ac- 
ceſſion to the government. We wiſh you,” faid they, 
« the fortune e, and the goodneſs of Trajan.“ 
died in the ſixty-third year of his age, after a reign of nine» 
teen years, ſix months, and fifteen days. 

The Roman empire was never ſo large, nor ſo formidable 
to the reſt of the world, as when he left it. And yet its 
ſtrength was much impaired ; for being ſpread over fo great 

an extent of territory, it wanted the invigorating — of 
| 22 among its ſubjects, to inſpire them in its defence. 
Its bulk, therefore, ſeemed rather a ſymptom of its diſeaſe 

than its vigour, 

The ſucceſſor of Trajan was Adrian, his nephew, 
under whom the government flouriſhed in peace A. P. 117. 
and proſperity. He was one of the moſt remarkable | 
of the Roman emperors for the variety of his mov 


He compoſed with beauty, both in proſe and verſe 
he pl-aded at the ol oe} was 2 of the beſt orators of be 
time. He was deeply verſed in che mathematics, and no leſs: 
ſkilful in phyſic. In drawing and painting, he was equal to 
the greateſt maſters.” He was an excellent muſician, and 
fung to admiration. Beſides theſe qualifications, he had an 
aſtoniſhing memory. He knew the names of all his ſoldiers, 
though never ſo long abſent. He could dictate to one, con- 

fer with another, and write himſelf, all at the fame time. 

His moderation and clemency appeared, by pardoning the 
_—_— which he had received, when he was a private man. 

ne day meeting a perſon, who had formerly been his moſt 
inveterate enemy, « M good friend,” ſaid he, you have 
« eſcaped, for I am made emperor.“ | 

It was one of his niaxims, that an emperor ought to imi- 
tate the ſun, which diffuſes warmth and vigour over all parts 
of the earth. He, therefore, prepared to viſit his whole em- 
pire. Having taken with him a ſplendid court, and a conſi- 
derable force, he entered the province of Gaul, where he 
numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Ger- 
many, from thence to Holland, and then paſſed over into 
Britain. There he reformed many abuſes, and reconciled 
the natives to the Romans. For the better ſecurity of the 
northern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood and 
earth, extending from the river Eden, in Cumberland, to 
the Tyne, in Northumberland, in order to prevent the in- 
curſions of the Picts, and other northern nations. After 
travelling into Greece, he paſſed over into Aſia Minor, from 
whence he directed his courſe into Syria. He then entered 
Paleſtine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he cauſed Pompey's 
tomb, which had been long neglected, and almoſt covered 
with ſand, to be repaired and beautified. 

He reſided in Africa for ſome time, and erected many 
magnificent buildings. Among the reſt, he ordered Car- 
thage to be rebuilt; calling it, after his own name, Adria- 
nople, | 

Adrian, having ſpent thirteen years in travelling through _ 
his dominions, reſolved, at length, to return and end all his 
fatigues at home. There he amuſed himſelf in converſing 
with philoſophers, and the moſt celebrated men in every art 
and ſcience; who did not fail to grant him that ſuperiority 
he ſeemed fo eagerly to affect. Favorinus, a man of great 
reputation at court for philoſophy, happening one day to 
diſpute with him upon ſome philoſophfcal ſubject, acknow- 
ledged himſelf to be overcome. His friends blamed him for 
thus giving up the argument, when he might eaſily have 
purſued” it with ſucceſs: « What,“ replied F —_— 

« 
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1. would you have me contend with, a man, who is maſter of 
« thirty legions ?” | - 

Adrian, finding the duties of his ſation dail y increaſing, 
and his own ftrength proportionally decreaſin reſolved u — 
adopting a ſucceſſor, whoſe merits might der erve, and w 
.couragy would ſecure, his exaltation. After many hong 
tions, he made choice of Lucius Commodus, whoſe bodily | 
infirmities rendered him unfit for a truſt of ſuch im e. 
Of this, after ſome time, Adrian ſeemed ſenſible, aring, 
that he repented of having choſen ſo feeble a ſueceſſor; and 
fayjng, That he had des. inſt a mouldering wall. How- 
ever, Commodus ſoon after dying, the Emperor immediately 
; ed Titus Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed the Pious; but 
previoully obliged him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and . Verus, all of whom afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded to the empire. 

In his laſt illneſs, he could not be prevailed upon to obſerve 
any regimen, often ſaying, “ That kings died merely by the 
* multitude of of their oo cians.” It was probably joy at the 
approach of death, which dictated ch celebrated ſtanzas, ſo 
well tnoun, in repeating which he expired: | 

Animula vagula blandula, 


_ Hoſpes comeſque corporis; 
, N uz nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 


Nee, ut ſoles, dabis s 


« Oh fleeting fi pi , wandering fire, 
s 


„That long arm u my tender 
% Wilt thou no more my frame inſpire ! 
No more a pleaſing chearful gueſt? 
_ « Whither, ah! whither art thou flyi 
To what dark, undiſcovered 8 
« Thou ſeem' ſt all trembling, ſhivering, dying, 
0 And wit and humour are no more. 


Epictetus the philoſopher, Plutarch, Saale, * Ar- 
rian, and "Io flouriſhed at this period, 


| 
: 
' 
. 
| 
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n . n may Lf. corre. BB 

Antoninus Pi us, Marcus Aurnlius, otherwiſe called Antonin 
the {7 4144 "Ig excellint Government. His Army 

©. relieved by the Prayers of a Chriſtian Legion, His Philo- 
ſephical Auris His Death. 


and eleven months, left the Roman throne to Titus Au- 
| relius Antoninus, an amiable as well as a good 
A. D. 138. man. His morals were ſo pure, that he was uſu- 
g ally compared to Numa, and was furnamed the 
Pious both for his tenderneſs to his predeceſſor, Adrian, when 
dying, and his particular attachment to the religion of his 
;£o0Untry, ö 
Wen any of his ſubjects attempted to inflame him with 
2 paſſion for military glory, he would anſwer, “ That he 
4 more deſired the preſervation of one ſubject, than the 47. 


* 


T 


© A DRIAN, after a proſperous reign of twenty-one years, 


de f-22tihn of a thouſqhid enemies.“ 


Before his death, N ordered his friends and principal of 
cers to attend him, when he confirmed, the adoption of Mar- 


cus Aurelius, without once naming Lucius Verus, who had 
been joined by Adrian with him in the ſucceſſion, | „ 


tiis funcral oration was pronounced as uſual, by his 
adopted ſon, Marcus Aurelius; who, though left - ſucceſſor 
to the throne, took Lucius Verus as his aſſociate and equal, 
| in governing the ſtate. Thus Rome, for the firſt 

A. D. 161. time, ſaw itſelf governed by two ſovereigns of 
equal power, but of very different. merit 1 pre- 

tenſions. Aurelius was as remarkable for his virtues and 
accompliſhments, as his partner in the empire was for his un- 


- 


governable paſſions and diffipated morals, The one was an 


example of the greateſt goodueſs and wiſdom ; the other of 
ignorance, loch, .and-extravagance.. «£1. 
The irregular lite; of Verus ſoon deſtroy-d a5 et 
conſtitution; and, on 4 journey from Aquileia to Rome, he 
was ſeized with an apoplexy which put an end to his life, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, after having reigned 


„ 


nine years in conjunction with Aur Hing. 
The Marcomanni, Quadi, Sarmatians, Vandals, and other 
barbarous nations, having commenced hoſtilities, with unu- 
ſual rage and devaſtation, Aurelius croſſed the Danube by the 
bridge of boats. He then attacked the enemy, gained ſc- 
veral advantages, burnt their houſes and magazines of _ 
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and received the ſubmiſſions of ſuch as had inconſiderately 
joined in the invaſion. The detail of his campaigns is but 
confuſedly related by hiſtorians; one battle in particular is 
mentioned, - which might have proved fatal, had not ſome 
moſt ſurpriſing accidents interpoſed. This engagement 
was begun by the enemy's ſlingers acroſs a river; which in- 
duced the Romans to ford it, and make a great ſlaughter of 
thoſe who attempted to defend its banks on the oppoſite ſide. 
The enemy judging they ſhould be puyſued, retired, having 
previouſly left ſome bodies of archers, covered by a ſquadron 
of horſe,” to ſkirmiſh with the Romans, as if they deſigned 
to ſtop their progreſs. The Romans, with inconſiderate va- 
lour, attacking this forlorn hoſt, purſued them among a 
chain of barren mountains; where they found themſelves. - 
unexpectedly blocked up on every fide. However, they con- 
tinued fighting, notwithſtanding - the diſadvantage of the 
wavy but the enemy, prudently declined engaging, not wil. 
ing to leave that victory to chance, which they expected 
from delay. At length, the-exceflive heat of the incloſed 
ſituation, the fatigues of long employment, together with a 
violent thirſt, totally diſheartened the Roman legions. 'They 
now found, that they could neither fight nor retreat; and that 
they muſt run upon certain danger, or become a prey to 
their barbarous enemies. In tiiis deplorable exigence, while 
ſorrow and deſpair were their only companions, Aurelius ran 
through the ranks, and in vain endeavoured to re-kindle their 
hopes. Nothing was to be heard but cries and lamentations ; 
nothing ſeen but marks of terror and deſolation. At this 
dreadful juncture, and juſt as the barbarians were ready to 
fall upon them, we are aſſured, by ſome writers, that the 
ſolemn prayers of a Chriſtian legion which was 2 them, 
produced ſuch a fall of rain, as inſtantly refreſhed the fainting 
army. The ſoldiers were ſeen holding their mouths an 
their helmets up to Heaven, and receiving the ſhowers which 
came ſo wonderfully to their relief. The ſame clouds alſo 
which ſerved for their reſcue, at the ſame time diſcharged ſuch 
a terrible ſtorm of hail, accompanied with thunder, againſt 
the enemy, as aſtoniſhed and confounded them. By this un- 
looked for aid, the Romans recovering” their ſtrength and 
courage, once more turned upon their purſuers, and cut them 
IN pieces. | | N t 
Such are the circumſtances of an engagement, acknow-' 
ledged by Pagan, as well as Chriſtian writers, only with 
this difference, that the latter aſcribe the victory to their 
own, the former to the prayers of their emperor. However 
his be, Aurelius ſeemed ſo ſenlible of miraculous aſſiſtance, 
2 he immediately relaxed the perſecutions againſt the 
hriſtians, and wrote to the ſena te in favour by their re- 
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gion, 1 victory the war continued 
for ſome months longer; but —— any violent conflicts, the 
CT Ts Tons The Emperor impoſed con- 
ditions them, more or leſs ſevere, as he found them 
more or leſs diſpoſed to revolt. 

He afterwards retired for ſome time to a country ſeat, 
where, by the ſtudy of 8 he delig hted his mind, 
and regulated his condu _y e 
ther, in oppoſition to the court, which he conſidered as 
his ſtep-mother. He was alſo frequently heard to ſay, 
« That the people were happy, whoſe cd Os were 
« kings, or whoſe ki + were phil —_— 

conſiderable men of the age, 


Aurelius was one of the mo 
in which he lived. His meditations, which have reached 
our times, are highly commended by the ancients, and much 
approved by the moderns, as an epitome of the beſt rules 
that human reaſon or philoſophy can ſuggeſt, for the conduct 
of a virtuous life, 

As this emperor was 2 encourager of learning, many 
eminent writers flouriſhed in his reign; among whom were 

Juſtin, Appian, and Lucian. 

- - Before hs Se ian expedition, the people, whoſe love to 
the emperor Fe y increafed, finding him making preparations 
to leave them, and reſolved to expoſe himſelf in a dangerous 
war, aſſembled before his palace, beſeeching him not to de- 
part, till he had given them inſtructions for their future con- 
duct; ſo that if it ſhould pleaſe Heaven to deprive them of 
his preſence, they might, by his aſſiſtance, continue in the 
8 virtue, into w 1 led them by his ex- 
ample. is was a » Which this tru] emperor 
was highly 2 * in ye He ſpent does whole days 
in giving them ſhort maxims, by which they might regu- 
late their lives; and, having finiſhed his lectures, departed 
upon his ex expodition amidſt the prayers and —— of 
„ rn — 
ot lon , he was wi at Vi 
which — the progreſs of his arms. * — 2, however, 
could abate his defire of being beneficial to mankind ; for tho? 
his ſubmiſſion to the will of Providence made him meet the 
approaches of death with tranquillity, his fears for the youth- 
and unpromiſing diſpoſition of Commodus, his fon and ſuc- 
2 ſeemed to give him great uneaſineſs, and aggrayated 
(he pange of his diſſolution, Stru way with this appre- 
and fluctuating between h xe and fear he addreſſed 
12 friends and the principal —” poly. vega gathered round 
his 2705 eee « That as « his fn as going © low 
N 1 4 N 
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* 2 father, F fathers in them; 
« that they would direct his youth, and ve him proper in- 
4 ſttuctions for the public benefit, as well as his own.” He 
died in the fifty-ninch year of his age, Having reigned uns- 
m_ and ſome days, 

All the glory and proſperity of the Roman ſeemed 
to die with Aurelius e are now to behold a train of 
emperors either vicious or Inqotent, either wilfull , 
or unable to aſſert the dignity of their ftation. We ng 
behold an empire * too great, ſinki its own 
weight, ſurrounded barbarous and — enemies 
without, and torn by Ambicious and cruel factions within; 


the principles of the times wholly corrupted; philoſophy at 
tempting to late the minds of men without the a of | 


ey — and the warmth of patriotiſm entirel 


— * in too wide > circle. We hall i "fur: 
| ther e people becoming ull, as they grow impotent; 
their hiſtorians cool and lifeleſs in the moſt Totereſting nars 
rations z and the convulſions of the greateſt empire upon 


earth, eſeided in childiſh points, or languid prolixity. | 


CHAP. LXYL 
Miſcellaneous Remarks. 


Tx HE firſt founder of imperial government had derived 
from a mean family in the 1e town of Aricia, the 
appellation of Octavius. As the adopted ſon of his uncle he 
had aſſumed the ſurname of Cæſar; but the former was 
ſtained with the ſang 2 proſeriptions of the triumvir, 
and the latter too ſtrongly revived the memory of the inor- 
dinate ambition of the 2 After a very . diſeuſ- 
ſion in the ſenate, the title of Auguſtus was choſen for, and 
acknowledged by him; it was expreſſive of the character of 
peace and ſanctity which he uniformly affected. But the 

perſonal title of Auguſtus expired not with the prince on 
whom it was beſtowed, or the family name of Cæſar with 
the line to which it originally belonged. Theſe appellations 
were ſoon inſeparably connected with the imperial dignity, 
and preſerved by a long ſucceffion of emperors ; yet a dif- 


tinction was be Aer „and the facred title of Auguſtus 


ns eee for the monarch whilſt the name of c wa 
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more · freely communicated to his relations, and generally a 
83 the preſumptive heit of the — 0 15 
Auguſtus, cool and unfeeling, had early aſſumed the maſk 
of hypocriſy, which he never her vards laid aſide, Equally 
without reſentment or humanity, his virtues and even his 
vices were artificial. According to the various dictates of his 
intereſt he was the enemy or the father of the Roman world, 
The ſame motives which induced him voluntarily to proffer 
the reſignation of his power, prompted him to profeſs a reſpect 
for a free conſtitution. The people were deceived by the idea 
of civil government ; and his fears perſuaded him to conceal 
beneath the pretended garb of moderation the invidious dig- 
| nity of imperial authority. The fate of Czfar continually- 
preſented itſelf to his view; the fidelity of the legions might 
| defend him from the open indignation of avowed conſpiracy, 
but no vigilance could protect him againſt the ſecret dag- 
ger of aſſaſſination, The oſtentatious diſplay of power had 
rovoked the deſtruction of his uncle, The conſul or tri- 
begs might have exerciſed his authority in peace, but the 
title of king inſulted the remnant of republican ſpirit; and 
Auguſtus, whilſt he coveted the power, dreaded the fate and 
avoided the indiſcreet arrogance of his kinſman. The illu- 
ſive repreſentation of freedom ſatisfied a feeble ſenate and 
| enervated people; and the ſubſequent deaths of Caligula, 
| Nero, and Domitian were prompted not by a motive of li- 
berty, but a principle of (elf-preſervation. The execution of 
Caligula by the manly reſolution. of Chærea ſeemed for a 
moment to revive the dying embers of freedom. The con- 
ſuls convoked the ſenate in the capitol; they condemned the 
memory of the Czfars, and gave the watch-word liberty to 
the few cohorts” who faintly embraced their cauſe.” But the 
ferocious temper of the Prœtorian guards ſoon extinguiſhed 
the haſty ſpark of republicaniſm; and this dream of liberty 
ſerved only to exerciſe the moderation of Claudius, who ge- 
nerouſly pardoned a condu he was able to puniſh, but which 
he was prudent enough to deſpiſe. | ul ak; tag; 
A greater — — of danger was to be dreaded from the 
precarious affection and alarming inſolence of the armies. In 
the acquiſition of his authority, Auguſtus had inured them to 
the violation of every ſocial duty. The Roman emperors, 
however, had yet ſuffered but little from the caprice of the 
legions. The knowledge of their diſpoſitions induced them 
to inveſt their ſucceſſors with a conſiderable {hare of preſent 
authority. Auguſtus reſted. his laſt hopes on Tiberius; he 
adopted him as his ſon, and procured for him the cenſorial 
and-tribunitian- power. Veſpaſian aſſociated in the empire, 
a prince whoſe amiable character turasd the public attention 


from 
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from the origin to the glory of the Flavian houſe; the vir- 
tues of Titus juſtified confidence of the emperor, and 
ſecured during his ſhort reign the tranſient fdlicity of the 
Roman world, en el ef Enos goth. 
The advanced and feeble age of Nerva promoted the elec- 
tion of Trajan; and the weakneſs of the emperor was coun»: 
terbalanced by the vigour of his ſucceſſors The equitable; 
adminiſtration and martial atchievements of Trajan, at this 
diſtant period, excite our reverence and admiration; but no- 
inconſiderable ſhare of praiſe is due to the patriotiſm of 
Nerva, who in calling a ſtranger to the ſucceſſion, preferred 
the intereſts of the empire to the pretenſions of conſangui- 
nity. Adrian poſſeſſed himſelf. of that power which the 
penetration of Trajan muſt. at leaſt have reluctantly be- 
ueathed him. e reformed the laws, ſupported military 
Ticipline, and viſited every province in perſon. The pre- 
mature death of Ælius Verus ſoon” after he was advanced to 
the rank of Cæſar, preſerved the dignity of the empire, and 
ſecured its happineſs in the appointment of the Antonines. 
The ſon of Verus was adopted 3 gratitude of Pius, and 
on the acceſſion of Marcus inveſted with an equal ſhare 
the imperial power ; but his reverence for the Nene, ca- 
pacity of his colleague confined him to the indulgence of 
private vices, and à perſeverance in excels terminated the 
diſſolute career of a ſhort life, which though not likely to 
conduce to, had never been permitted to interrupt the happi- 
neſs of the Roman world. Antoninus Pius was near fifty, 
and Marcus about ſeventeen when firſt elevated by the diſ- 
cernment of Adrian above the condition of private life, and 
though Pius had two ſons, he gave his al oh Fauſtina in 
marriage to Marcus, obtained for him from the ſenate the 
tribunitian and proconſular powers, and aflociated him to all 
the labours honours of empire, Marcus revered the 
character of his benefactor; he loved him as a parent, he 
obeyed him as a ſoveregn; and the forty-two years which 
comprized the extent of their united reigns, is perhaps the 
only period in which the welfare of the p:opls was the ſole 
object of government. The love of religion, juſtice, 
and peace characteriſed Titus Pius; in private life he was 
amiable and unaffected, and the chearful ſerenity of his tem- 
oe evinced the benevolence of his ſoul. The virtues of 
arcus Aurelius were of a ſeverer kind; formed in the ri- 
id ſchool of the Stoics, he aſſumed a ſteady controul over 
his paſſions, and conſidered virtue as the oaly good, vice. 
as the only evil. Amidit the tumult of a camp, his mind 
was exerciſed in meditation, and he; even condeſcended ta 
— * the philoſophy he cultivated; but his life was the 
leſt comment oa the precepts of Zz:no; ſevere and in- 
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flexible towards himſelf he was mild to the failings of 
others, and lamented that Avidius Caſſius, - the author 
and leader of a rebellion, had by a voluntary death with. 
drawn himſelf from his mercy. Though he regretted the 
calamities, and deteſted the ferocious features of war, he 
readily expoſed | himſelf to the dangers of it, nor was he 
deterred by che ſeverity of the climate from enduring, on 
the frozen banks of Danube, the hardſhips of eight 
winter campaigns. But the weakneſs of his conſtitution 
was inferior to the ſtrength of his mind, and his body funk. 
at length beneath the accumulated preſſure of inceſlant fa- 
tigue; yet his memory was. revered by a grateful people, 

and his image, long after his death, was frequently pre- 
ſeryed among thoſe of the houſehold gods. a 
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CHAP. XLVII 


Cammodus— His Tyranny— Pertinax— hy called the Tennis- 
ball Fortune. The Empire expoſed is ſal.—Didius Juli. 
An. --His laconic Speech to the Senate Ii beheaded.—St- 
 werus— His deſpotie Government. — His Expedition into Bri- 
Fain, where he builds a wall. Caracalla and Geta divide 
" the Embpire.—Geta ee ee e murdered. 
* Macrinus.—Heliogabalus,— His Female Senate.— His pro- 
digality.— Alecander's excellent Diſpoſition. —His Death.— 
 Maximin,— His gigantic ſize, and e ov appetite. 
Hi, Tyranny—His Death.—Pupienus, Balbinus, and 
2 217 1 to death. Phillip celebrates the Secular Games, 
I Filled by a Sentinel. | 


oy HE merits of Antoninus paved the way 
A. D. 180. to the throne for Commodus; who was 
5 acknowledged Emperor, firſt by the army, then 
the ſenate and people, and ſhortly after by all the pro- 
vinces. But though he owed the empire to the adoption of 
his ſuppoſed iather, many were of opinion, that he was the 
ſpurious iſſue of a gladiator ; his own conduct afterwards, 
and the wanton character of his mother Fauſtina, having, 
perhaps, given riſe to the report. | 
« If a man were called to fix the period in the hiſtory of 
the world, during which the condition of the human'race was 
moſt happy a proſperous, he would, without heſitation, 
name that which elapſed from the death of Domitian 2 
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the acceſſion of Commodus, a wretch, in whoſe mould 
—— ters appealed ls Fes thine 

| a ing 0 is. ſub thirteen 
years, "254 e by his favourite con- 
cubine Marcia. | | 

The vacant throne was inſtantly filled 
Pertinax, præfect of the city, an ancient ſenator, A- P. 292. 
of conſular rank, whoſe conſpicuous merit had 
broke through the obſcurity of his birth, and raiſed him to 
the firſt honours of the ſtate. The haſty zeal of this vir- 
tuous prince to reform the corrupted ſtate, proved fatal to 
himſelf and his country. The ſoldiers dreading the ſtrict- 
neſs of the ancient diſcipline, which he was preparing to 
reſtore, and regretting the licentiouſneſs of the former reigns 
raited a general ſedition; when, on the eighty-ſixth day 
only after the death of Commodus, Pertinax fell by the 
hand of one of his guards. | | | 

From the number of his adventures, he was called the 
Tennis-ball of Fortune : and certainly no man ever experi- 


ny ſuch a varicty of ſituations, with ſo blameleſs a cha- 
racter. 


The empire was now 2 expoſed to ſale by the 
torian guards, and pur aſed by Didius F 
oe Os n being conducted to the ſenate- A. D. 192. 


houſe, he eſſed the few ſenators who were 
preſent, in a very laconic ſpeech. Fathers, you want an 
emperor, and I am the fites| perſon you „ chooſe. But 
even this, ſhort. as it ſeems, was unneceſſary, ſince the 
ſenate had it not in their power to refuſe their approbation. 
His ſpeech being backed by the army, to whom he had 
given about a million of our money, ſucceeded. The 
choice of the ſoldiers was confirmed by the ſenate, and 
Didius was acknowledged emperor. 
The provinces revolted; and new competitors offering 
their claims, Severus the higheſt bidder, was hailed Au- 
guſtus, and Didius Julianus was beheaded by a ſentenge of 
Senate, as a common criminal, after having purchaſed, 

with an immenſe treaſure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only ſixty-ſix days. | 

Having obtained the purple by means of | 
cruelty and bloodſhed, Severus ſecured himſelf 'A. D. 193, 
in the government, by inculcating the princi᷑-t 
25: of deſpotiſm, and paſſive obedience. His will was the 
law of the empire. e ſenate no longer. poſſeſſed the 
ſhadow of authority in the civil and military department; 


Gibbon. 
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ſo chat Severus —_—_ conſidered as the principal author 
of the decline of the Roman empire. He made an expe- 
dition into Britain, in order to complete the long-attempted 
conqueſt of that iſland, In purſuing the enemy, his army 
ſuffered moſt dreadful hardſhips. They were obliged to 
hew their way through intricate foreſts, to drain extenſive 
*marſhes, and form bridges over rapid rivers ; ſo that he loſt 
fifty thouſand men by fatigue and ſickneſs. However, he 
ſurmounted all theſe difficulties with unremitting ardour; 
and proſecuted his ſucceſſes with ſuch vigour, that he com- 
pelleFthe enemy to ſue for peace; which he granted upon 
their ſurrendering a conſiderable part of their country, to- 
gether with all their arms and military preparations. | 
- Having thus given peace to Britain, for its better ſecu- 
Tity he built that famous wall, which till goes by his name, 
extending from Solway Frith, on the wel, to the German 
ocean on the eaſt. It was eight feet broad, and twelve feet 
high, planted with towers, Wont a mile diſtant from each 
other,” and communicating by pipes of braſs in the wall, 
which conveyed inſtructions from one garriſon to another 
with incredible diſpatch. | 
Severus died at York, in the ſixty-fiſth year of his age, 
and in the eighteenth of a ſucceſsful reign. o 
From this period the Roman empire gradually decayed, 
being haraſſed on all ſides by powerful invaders, and con- 
vulſedby the furious conteſts of domeſtic foes. 
„en On the death of Severus, Caracalla and 
A. D. 211. Geta, his ſons, agreed to divide the empire. 
- Such a divided form of government would have 
oved a ſource of diſcord between the moſt affectionate 
rothers. It was impoſlible that it could long ſubſiſt be- 
4ween two implacable enemies. It was viſible that one 
only could reign, and that the other muſt fall. The unfor- 
tunate Geta was aflaſſinated, and Caracalla, after a ſeries 
of cruelties, was murdered in the ſixth year of his reign. 
Such was the end of a monſter, whoſe lite diſgraced human 
nature. | 
After the death of Caracalla the Roman world remained 
three days without a maſter The prztorian guards con- 
ſidered the power of beſtowing it as almoſt a legal claim, 
The prudence of Adventus, the ſenior prefect, rejected the 
dangerous pre-eminence, and they were induced reluctantly 
to grant it to the crafty Macrinus, whom they neither 
loved nor eſteemed. Aae ad the natural ſon of Ca- 
racalla, ſoon ſupplanted him, and he was put ta death, 
after a ſhort reign of one year and two months, 
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Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maximin. " 5b 


Heliogabalus was prieſt of a temple dedi- 15 
cated to the ſun, in Emeſa, a city of Phęænicia; A. D. 218. 
and though f ut fourteen years old, was greatly PR 
loved by the army, for beauty of his perſon. and the 
memory of his father, whom they ſtill conſidered as their 
greateſt benefaCtor, 2 5 5 
He was ſo partial to the ladies, that he built a ſenate - 
houſe for women, with ſuitable orders, habits, and diſtinc- 
tions, of which his mother was made preſident. All their 
debates turned upon the faſhions of the day, and the different 
formalities to be uſed at giving and receiwing viſits ?. 
His prodigality was ſo boundleſs, that he always dreſſed 
in cloth of gold and purple, enriched with precious ſtones, 
and never wore the ſame habit twice. He was often heard 
to ſay, that ſuch diſhes as were cheaply obtained, were, 
ſcarce worth eating. His ſuppers, therefore, generally coſt. 
fix thouſand crowns, and often ſiæty 2 4 
Having been perſuaded by his grand-mother to adopt his 
couſin, A exander, as his ſucceſſor, Heliogabalus was ſoon 
after put to death by the ſoldiers, who threw his body into 
the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none might find it-in 
order to give it burial. | 
Alexander was declared emperor without op- FH 99 
poſition. The ſenate, with their uſual adulation, A. P. 212. 
wiſhed to confer new titles upon him ; but he 5 
modeſtly decl:aed them all, alledging, that titles were then 
only honourable, when given to merit not to ffation. His 
liberality endeared him to the army, his virtues. to the ſenate, 
But though he poſſeſſed the titles and powers of imperial 
dignity, it was ſoon perceived, that the reins of government 
were held by the — of two women, his mother Mamæa, 
and his grandmother Mæſa. This was the cauſe of his 
ruin. "The ſoldiers openly exclaimed, that they were go- 
verned by an avaricious woman, and a mean-/pirited boy, 
and EI upon electing an emperor, capable of ruling 
alone. Maximin, an old experienced commander, bed 
conferences with the ſoldiers, and inlamed the ſedition. At 
length, being determined to diſpatch, their preſent emperor, 
they ſent an executioner who immediately ſtruck off his 
head; and ſhortly after that of his mother. He died in the 
twenty- ninth year of his age, after a proſperous reign of thir- 
teen years and nine days; his death proving, that neither 
virtue nor juſtice can. guard us againſt the misfortunes of 
this life; and that good men are to expect their reward in a 
place of more equitable diſtribution, | . 
Maximin, who had been the chief promoter of Alexan- 
der's death, was choſen emperor. He was a peaſaat of 
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Thrace, and, in the progreſs of the Emperor Severus through 
that province, was firſt elevated to royal notice, and appro- 
bation. His ſtrength and kill diſplayed in wreſtling and 
running, procured him iſſion to enliſt among the troops; 
and his valour and ſtrict attention to diſcipline x. Anke him, 
during the reign of Severus and his ſon, to the rank of cen- 
turion. | ; 

He was of a gigantic ſize, being no leſs than eight feet 
and an half high; and, it is faid, that he generally ate forty 
pounds of fleſh every day, and drank fix gallons of wine. 

His mind, Wendt ard by literature, his appearance unpo- 
liſhed by the arts of civil life, were contraſted with the amia- 
ble manners of the unhappy Alexander ; and the tyrant, con- 
ſcious of his own deficiences, and depending on the attachment 
of his ſoldiers, perſecuted with unrelenting cruelty the reſt of 
mankind. Deſirous of extirpating the remembrance of his 
original obſcurity, he confounded in the ſame indiſcriminate 

ruin, thoſe who had ſpurned at his humbler fortunes, with ' 
thoſe who had relieved his diſtreſs and affiſted his riſing hopes, 
Magnus x conſular ſenator, was accuſed of conſpiring againſt 
him. Without even the form of a trial, Magnus was put to 
death, and four thouſand of his ſuppoſed accomplices involy- 
ed in his fate. The nobility of Rome, who had governed 
provinces, who had commanded armies, and triumphed as 
conſuls, were ſewed up in the hides of ſlaughtered animals, 
expoſed to wild beaſts, and beaten to death with clubs. From 
His camp on the Rhine or Danube, (for he ſcorned to viſit 
Italy or Rome) he iſſued, in the language of deſpotiſm, the 
unfeeling dictates of fanguinary barbariſm, and trampled on 


every principle of law or juſtice, ſupported by the avowed 


r of his ſword. As long as the cruelty of imin was 
confined to the ſenators of Rome, or the courtiers who at- 
tended him, the body of the people regarded it with indiffe- 
rence; but their re- was arouſed as ſoon as the avarice 
of the t attac ublic property. | 

Being faperſeded by the lion of Pupienus and Babinus, 
as joint Emperors, he paſſed the Alps, and — Italy, he 

proached the city of Aquileia, which he was aſtoniſhed to 
frag prepared for the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and reſolved 
to hold out a rag * His firſt attempt was to take the 
city by ftorm; but the beſieged threw down ſuch quantities 
of ſcalding pitch and ſulphur upon his ſoldiers, that they were 
unable to continue the aſſault. He then determined upon a 
blockade; but the inhabitants were ſo reſolute, that even the 
old men and children were ſeen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to furniſh the ſoldiers 


with bow-ſtrings, Maximin's rage, at this unexpected op- 
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ition, was now ungovernable, Having no enemies to 
_— his reſentment upon, he turned it againſt his own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to death, as if the 
city had held out through their negle& or incapacity, while 
famine made great depredations upon the reſt of his army. 
He was ſoon after ſlain in his tent, after a reign of three 
and a few days. His ſon, whom he had aſſociated in 
[is powel ſhared the ſame fate. The gates of Aquileia were 
thrown open to his deſtroyers, and the head of Maximin on a 
ſpear was borne in triumph through the ſtreets. _ ö 
His aſſiduity, when in a humble ſtation, and his cruelty, 
when in power, ſerve to evince, that there are ſome men, 
whoſe virtues are fitted for obſcurity; as there are others, 
whe only ſhew themſelves great when placed in an exalted 
ſtation. | | 
Pupienus and Balbinus, as well as Gordian, came to. 
untimely end; and the laſt mentioned 2 fell by he 
hands of one to whom he had been a ben r. His appoints 
ment of Philip, by birth an Arab, and by profeſſion a robber, 
to the præfecture, proved fatal to the life and power of Gor- 
dian. The boldneſs of the new præfect aſpired to the throne ; 
the minds. of the ſoldiers were irritated by artificial ſcarcity 
and the arms, which ought to. have defended, were turned 
inſt their maſter. By a ſentence” of the ſoldiers, he was 
fiipe and led away to death, and a ſmall monu -x * 
ment on the banks of the river Aboras, atteſted A. P. 244. 
the ſpot of his execution, after a reign of ſcarce 44 
fix years, el | 44 
ilip cauſed the ſcculir games to be celebrated, with a 
IE ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, it being juſt, 
a thouſand years from the huilding of the city. At this time, 
we are told, both Philip and his ſon were converted to Chriſti- 
anity. A murderer, however, and an ungrateful uſurper, does 
= great honour to whatever opinion he may happen to em- 
race. 1 | | 
The army, ſoon after, revolting in favour of Decius, one 
ef the ſentinels, at a blow, cut off Philip's head, in the forty. 
Afth year of his age, and after a reign of about five years. 
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Decius—Th: Chriſtians are perſecuted — Invaſion of the Goth 
and Vandals, -Decius liſes his Life in a Duagmire.—Gallug 
agrees to pay Tribute to the Goths, —[alerian defeated by the 
.* Perſians, and taten Priſoner, — Various Character of Ga- 
' lienus,- His reign is N accumulated Calamitics.— 
* Claudius defeats the Goths,--- Remark of one of the Gothie 
- Generals rſpecting Boots. Character of Claudius. — Aure-, 
lian defeats Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra and the Eaft.— His 
" Vaw.—Longinus put to death, —Aurelian aſſaſſmated, 
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Sowa PD having met with the fate he deſerved, 
A. D. 243. 1 Decius was univerfally acknowledged as his 
ſucceſſor,. whoſe activity wee in ſome_mea- 
ſure, to ſtop the haſtening decline of the Roman empire. 
Nothing, however, could now prevent the approaching down- 
fal of the ſtate. The obſtinate diſputes between the Pagans 
and the Chriſtians within the empire, and the unceaſing ir- 
ruptions of barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it be- 
yond the power of a remedy. Lo ſtop theſe, a perſecution, 
of the Chriſtians, now the moſt numerous body of the peo- 
ple, was impoliticly, as well as unjuſtly, begun; in which 
thouſands were put to death, and all the arts of cruelty tried 
in vain to leſſen their growing numbers. | 
This perſecution. was ſucceeded by dreadful devaſtation, 
from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and Mæſia, where 
they had, been, moſt ſucceſsful, Theſe barbarians deduced 
their origin from the vaſt iſland, or peninſula, of Scandinavia; 
and the name of the Goths is now loſt in that of the Swedes. 
In the Edda, a ſyſtem of mythology compiled in Iceland, 
about the thirteenth century, we diſtinguiſh two perſons con- 
founded under the name of Odin, the god of war, and the 
great legiſlator of Scandinavia. The latter inſtituted a reli- 
gion adapted to the climate and people, and ſubdued numerous 
ibes on either ſide the Baltic. But though ſome faint tra- 
dition is preſerved of a Scandinavian origin, we mult not ex- 
pect any ſtrict account of the time and circumſtances of their 
emigration, To croſs the Baltic, the inhabitants of Sweden 
eſſed ſuſſicient veſſels, and the diſtance from Carlſcroon to 
the neareſt ports of Pruſſia and Pomerania exceeds not an 
hundred miles. From the commencement of the Chriſtan 
era to the age of the Antonines, the Goths were eſtabliſhed 
towards the mouth of the Viſtula, Weſtward of the Goths, 
the numerous tribes of Vandals ſpread along the banks of the 
Oder; and a reſemblance of manners and E 122 to 
indicate 
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indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were originally one 
7. About the reign of Alexander Severus, the province 
of Dacia experienced the deſtructive fury of the Goths in 
their inroads, whoſe arms were turned againſt the milder re- 
gions of the ſouth; and the march of the barbarians encreaſed 
their numbers: with the braveſt warriors of the Vandalic 
rr r nay n 
The Goths were now in poſſeſſion of the Ukraine, a coun- 

of conſiderable extent and uncommon fertility, "The fize 

the cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptneſs of the 
ſoil for every ſpecies of grain, and the luxurianey of the ve- 
getation, all diſplayed the liberality of nature, and tempted the 
induſtry of man; but the Goths withſtood all thefe tempta- 
tions, and ſtill adhered to a life of poverty and rapine. 

The Scythian hords towards the eaſt, preſented the doubt- 
ful chance of unprofitable victory; the Roman territories were 
far more alluring. Burſting through the provinee of Dacia, 
the barbarians extorted a conſiderable ranſom” from Marcia- 
nopolis, the capital of the ſecond Mafia. The invaders re- 
treated with their booty, to return with double force. Theſe 
irruptions Decius went to oppoſe in perſon, and coming to an 
engagement with them ſlew thirty thouſand of theſe barbari- 
ans in one battle. Being reſolved however, to purſue his vie- 
tory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his on general, 
led into a defile, where the king of the Goths had ſecret in- 
formation to attack him: In this diſadvan as ſituation, 

ecius firſt ſaw his ſon killed with an arrow, and ſoon 
after his whole. army totally put to the rout. Wherefore,- 
reſolying not to ſurvive the loſs, he put ſpurs to his horſe,” 
and inſtantly plunging into a quagmire, was ſwullowed up, 

and his body — be found.” 1 
Sallus, who bad thus betrayed the Roman 
army, had addreſs enough to get himſelf declared A. D. 23 © 
Emperor by that — of it which ſurvived the % Tha 
defeat. He was the firſt who bought a diſhonourable peace 
from the enemies of the ſtate, agreeing to pay a conſiderable 
annual tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to repreſs. 
Having thus purchaſed a ſhort relaxation from- war, by the 
diſgrace of his country, he returned to Rome, and followed 
his pleaſures, regardleſs of the wretched ſituation of the em- 
bim. . nh 4 62 188 

The ſtate of the Roman provinces, at that time, was very 
deplorable, The Goths, and. other barbarous nations, 2 
ſatisfied with their late bribes to continue in peace, broke in 
like a torrent, upon the eaſtern parts of Europe. On the 
other ſide, the Perſians and Scythians committe& unheard of 
ravages in Meſopotamia and Syria. The Empé Nr, regard- 
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leſs of every national calamity, was loſt in ſenſuality at home; 
and the P were allowed a power of perſecuting the 
Chriſtians through all parts of the ſtate. | | 


Upon 


deteſtation of poſterity. - . 29! | 
The ſenate having refuſed to acknowledge 
A. D. 253- Emilianus as Emperor, an army that was ſta- 
tioned near the Alps, choſe Valerian, their own 
commander, to ſucceed to the throne; who ſet about reform- 
ing the ſtate with a ſpirit that ſeemed to mark a good heart 
and a vigorous mind. But reformation was then grown al- 
moſt. impracticable. The diſputes between the P and 
Chriſtians divided the empire as before, and a ful per- 
ſecution of the latter enſued. The northern nations over-ran 
the Poo 5 in a _ ear —_— CE 
ever, 8 uſurped by a multi 
N whom neglecting the intereſt 
of the ſtate, ſet up for himſelf, To add to theſe calamities, 
the Perſians, under their king „ invaded Syria, and 
coming into Meſopotamia, took unfortunate Valerian 
N as he was making p tions to them. 
Lothing can exceed the indignities, as well as the cruelties, 
which were practiſed upon this unhappy monarch, thus fallen 
into the of His enemies. Sapor, we are told, always 
uſed him as a foot-ſtool for mounting his horſe; he added the 
bitterneſs of ridicule to his inſults, and uſually obſerved, that 
an attitude like that to which Valerian was reduced, was the 
beſt ſtatue that could be erected in honour of his victory | 
In this abject ſituation he lived for ſome years; and hen 
he died, his body, by Sapor's order, was flayed, and preſerved 
in falt. His ſkin was dreſſed, dyed red, and expoſed in a 
temple, where, to the eternal ignominy of the Roman name, 
it was ſhown. to all foreign princes and ambaſſadors, as a mo- 
nument of the power of the Perſian monarch. WISH en 
When Valerian was taken priſoner, his ſon, Galienus, 
pray to revenge the inſult, was choſen Emperor; but 
e ſoon diſcovered, that he ſought rather the ſplendour than 
the toils of empire. It is not eaſy to deſcribe the various 
character of this prince; he was a ready oratorz an elegant 
poet, a ſkilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a moſt con- 
temptible ſovercign. When the reigns e government 1 * | 
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| held by ſo weak a hand, it is not ſurpriſing that a crowd of 
uſurpers {hould diſtract the provinces z-but the revival of the 
thirt Fas of Athens, in the ſtate of Rome, is rather the 
child of an ingenious fancy, than the offspring of truth. 
But the provinces of Rome were not only doomed to expe- 
\ fience the invaſions of barbarians, and the uſurpations of 
ts; the reign of Galienus is marked by accumulated 
calamities. In Sicily, - troops of banditti, and a licentious 
crowd of ſlaves wa: peaſants, reigned over the plundered 
country, and intercepted the revenue of the capital; In Alex 
* andria, the inhabitants, abandoned to the rage of their 55 
maintained a civil war within the city; and for twelve ſuc- 
ceſſive years, every ſtreet was polluted with blood, and every 
building of ſtrength was converted into a citadel. A long 
and general famine, the conſequence of rapine and oppreſſion, 
depopulated the provinces and cities of Rome; and a furious 
plague, which commenced in the year two hundred and fift » 
— continued for fifteen years to rage throughout the whole; 
extent of the Roman empire, caſts an additional gloom over 
this period of diſgrace and calamity. © IC EY 
Galienus; having led an army to beſiege the city of Milan, 
which had been taken by one of the uſurping 22 was 
there ſlain by his own ſoldiers, Martian one of his generals 
having conſpired againſt him. | IT f 
The origin of Claudius, who was nominated, 
to ſucceed Galienus, was obſcure, but his merit A. D. 268. 
had attracted the favour of Decius. He was a 
an of great valour and. conduct, equally remarkable for the 
rength of his body and the vigour of his mind. He was chaſte 
and temperate, a rewarder of the good, and a ſevere puniſher 
of ſuch as tranſgreſſed the laws. I hus endowed, therefore, he 
in fome meaſure put a ſtop to the precipitate decline of the 
empire, and, once more, ſeemed to reſtore the glory of Rome. 
he firſt I. bour of Claudius was. to revive in his troops a 
ſenſe of order and obedience and after painting to them the 
exhauſted ſtate of the empire, and the miſchiefs ariſing from 
their owt lawleſs caprice, he declared, he intended to point 
the firſt effort of their arms agaiuſt the hoſtile powers of the 
er,, .. att tusentt 
Theſe barbarians had made their principal and'moſt-ſuc- 
ceſsful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia. They ſwarm- 
ed over all Greece, and had At the famous city of Athens; 
| = had long been the ſchool of all the polite arts to the 
ans. The Goths, however, had no veneratiom ſor theſe 
embelliſhments, which tend to ſoften and humanize the mind, 
but deſtroyed all monuments of taſte and learning with the 
* * alacrity. It was * one of theſe ons, that 
OL, I. 
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having heaped together a pile of books, in order to burn 
wr, Arn reer 
ſign, alledging, That the time which the Grecians ould waſte 
on books, would only render them more unqualified for war, 
But the empire ſeemed to tremble, not only on that ſide, but 
- Umoſt in every quarter, At the ſame time, above three hun- 
dred thouſand of theſe barbarians (the Heruli, the Trutangi, 
the Virtugi, and many namelefs and uncivilized nations) came 
down the river Danube, with two thouſand ſhips, fraught 
with men and ammunition, ſpreading terror and devaſtation 
on every ſide. | | 

In this ſtate of univerſal diſmay, Claudius, alone, ſeemed 
to continue unſhaken. He marched his diſprogortioned army 
againſt the ſavage invaders, and though but ill prepared for 
engaging with them, as the forces of the empire were then 
employed in different parts of the world, he came off victo- 
rious, and made an incredible ſlaughter of the enemy. The 
whole of heir great army was either cut to pieces or taken 
priſoners; houſes were filled with their arms, and ſcarce a 
province of the empire that was not furniſhed with ſlaves, 
from thoſe that ſurvived the defeat. 

Theſe ſucceſſes were followed by many others in different 
parts of the empire; ſo that the Goths, for a conſiderable - 
time, made but a feeble oppoſition. | 

The reign of Claudius was active and ſucceſsful; and ſuch 
is the character given of him by hiſtorians, that he is faid to 
have united in himſelf, the moderation of Auguſtus, the va- 
lour of 'Trajan, the piety of Antoninus, and all the virtues 
of the good princes who had reigned before him. 

Longinus and Porphyry flouriſhed at this time. 

, Immediately after the death of Claudius 'the 

A. D. 276. army made choice of Aurelian, who was at that 

time maſter of the horſe, and eſteemed the moſt 

valiant commander of his time. Being ſoon after univerſally 

acknowledged oy all the ſtates of the empire, he aſſumed the 

vernment with a greater ſhare of power than his predeceſ- 
rs had enjoyed for time before. 

The Franks, and Batavians were compelled to repaſs the 
Rhine, and the power of Aurelian was liſhed in tranquil- 
lity from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules, 

He then turned his arms againſt Zenobia, the queen of 
Palmyra and the Eaſt. This extraordinary woman claimed 
her deſcent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt; her beau- 
ty was only to be equalled by her un ding, her chaſtity 
by her valour; ſhe 3 in equal perfection the Greek, 

g tian 


he Syriac, and the languages, and had cm—_ 
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the merits of Homer and Plato under the tuition of the ſub» 
lime Longinus. | . 
Odenathus, who had raiſed himſelf from a private ſta- 
tion to the dominion of the Eaſt, courted and obtained her 
hand, and his ſucceſs was in a great meaſure aſcribed to 
prudence. They twice purſued the Perſian monarch to the 
tes of Cteſiphon ; but the Palmyrenian prince invincible 
in war, fell a victim to domeſtic treaſon, and was aſſaſſinated 


in the midſt of a great entertainment, by his nephew) Me- 


onius, who had ſcarce time to aſſume the title of Auguſtus . 


before he was ſacrificed by Zenobia ta the memory of her 
her huſband; _ * 
Zenobia had long diſclaimed the Roman power and eſta- 


bliſhed an empire of her own. To oppole this extraordi- 


nary woman, Aurelian led his army into Aſia and fur- 
mounting all the obſtructions that were oppoſed againſt 
him, he at length ſat down before Tyana, a city of Cap- 
padocia ; which ſeemed reſolved to hold out againſt him, 
and actually, for ſome time, ſtopped his progreſs. The 
unexpected obſtinacy of the beſieged ſerved not a little to 
enrage the Emperor, who was naturally precipitate and fu- 
rious. He vowed, that upon taking the city, he would ſo 
puniſh the inhabitants, as not to leave a dog alive among 
them. After ſome time the city was taken: and when his 
whole army expected the plunder of ſo wealthy a place, and 
reminded him of his former proteſtations, he reſtrained their 
impetuoſity, and only ordered all the dogs in the place to be 
deſtroyed. He afterwards pretended that he was reſtrained 
from fatiating his reſentment on the inhabitants, by an ap- 
parition of famous Apollonius, that warned him. not 


to deſtroy his birth-place. This excuſe was no doubt fiftiti- * 


ous; but we can eaſily pardon falſehsod, when, it is brought 
to the aſſiſtance of proc 

From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy, who wait- 
ed his approach, near the city of Emeſa in Syria, Both 
armies were very powerful and numerous ; the one trained 
up under the moſt valiant leader of his time; the other led 
on by a woman, who ſeemed born to control the pride of 
man, The battle was long and obſtinate, victory for ſome 
inclined to the fide of the tics ; but the perſeverance of 
Aurelian's generals, at laſt, carried the day, The 
was defe and Zenobia was obliged to flee to Palmyra 
for ſafety. -She prepared for a vigorous defence, and de- 
2 the laſt moment of her reign ſhould be the laſt of her 
Palmyra, ſituated amid the barren deſerts of Arabia, de- 


rives its name from the n of adjacent an 
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the purity of the air, and ſome valuable ſprings which wa- 
tered the ſoil, firit preferred it to notice. The ſituation be 
tween the gulph of Perſia and the Mediterranean, rendered 
it convenient to the caravans; and Palmyra, by the eleva- 
tion of Odenathus and Zenobia, was exalted into a tempo- 
rary rival of Rome. | 
The Emperor purſuing Zenobia to this city, did all in 
his power to induce her to ſubmiſſion ; but the baughty 
queen refuſed his proffered terms of life and ſecurity Sth 
corn, relying on the ſuccours which ſhe expected from the 
Perſizns, the Saracens, and the Armenians. However, 
Aurelian's diligence ſurmountcd every obſtacle ; he inter- 
cepted the Perſian avxiliaries and diſperſed them; the Sara- 
cens ſhared the ſame fate; and the Armenians were, by 
plaukble promiſes, induced to eſpouſe his intereſt : Thus 
Zenobia, deceived in her expected ſuccours, and deſpairing 
of relief, attempted to fly into Perſia; but was taken by a 
choſen body of horſe ſent to purſue her. The city of Pat. 
myra likewiſe ſubmitted to the conqueror. 

The conduct of Zenobia when captive, diminithed, her 
Tormer fame. She implored the mercy of Aurelian, ac- 
knowledged the guilt of reſiſtance, and imputed it to the 
counſels of her ſecretary, Longinus, the lebraed critic, 
The unlettered mind of Aurelian was not to be moved by 
genius or learning, the unhappy miniſter was doomed to 
immediate execution; but the fame of Longinus will ſur- 
vive that of the queen who betrayed him, and the Empercr 
who condemned him. i 

Zenobia was reſerved to grace the Emperor's triumph; 
to hom he afterwards behaved with a generous clemency. 
| She was pre'ented with an elegant villa at Tivoli, her daugh- 
| ters married into noble families, and her race was not ex- 
| tinct in the fifth century. | 
| Hiftorians give us the following account of his death. 
| Meneſtheus, his principal ſecretary, having been threatened 

by him, for ſome fault which kf tad committed, began to 
conſider how he might prevent the premeditated blow. For. 
this purpoſe he forged a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons, 
whom he dreien the Emperor had marked out for death, 
adding his own, to ſtrengthen him in the confidence of the 
party. The ſcroll, thus contrived, was ſhown with an air 
of the utmoſt ſecrecy to ſome of the perſons concerned ; and 
they, to procure their ſafety, immediately agreed with him 
to deſtroy the Ewperor. This reſolution'was ſoon put into 
execution, for as the Emperor paſſed with a fmalt guard, 
- from Uraclea, in Thrace, towards Byzantium, the con!pi- 
rators {et upon him, and e him with very, little W 
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The people, in his death, lamented a great and fortunate | 
"race the army regretted a warlike A e and 
(tate loſt a uſeful though ſevere reſormer. bo Fo 
Aurelian is generally ſtiled the Reforer of the Empire, 
which, after the misfortunes that it had ſuffered by the cap- 
tivity of Valerian, and the indolence of Galienus, began to 
revive under Claudius, and was, in ſome meaſure, reſtored 
to its former luſtre by Aurelian. en. RT 
He is ſaid to have been the firſt Roman Emperor chat 
dared to appear in public with a diadem on his head. Some 
of the ſucceeding proeen followed his example in that re- 
ſpect; but that royal ornament was not commonly worn 
till the time of Couſtantine, | Xe . 
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Tacitus, when made Emperor, gives his Eſtate to the Public. 
Horts of Tacitus, the Hiſtorian, greatly honoured by bim. 
Atchievements of Probus,-Carus and his two Sons, ' 


ACITUS, a man of great merit, and a | 
T relation of Cornelius Tacitus, the cele- A. P. 275, 
brated hiſtorian, ſucceeded Aurelian in the 
empire. | | | kad 109, 
When he aſcended the imperial throne, he gave his eſtate 
to the public, F vir money to the ſoldiers, He was extreme - 
ly temperate, fond of learning, and the memory of ſuck men 
as had deſerved well of their country. The works of Ta- 
citus, in particular, were greatly honoured by him. He 
commanded that they ſhould he placed in every public li- 
brary throughout the empire, and that many copies of them. 
ſhould be tranſcribed at the public charge. 3 

A reign begun with ſuch moderation and juſtice, only 
wanted continuance, to have made the empire happy; but 
after enjoying the empire about ſix months, he died of a 
fever, in his march to oppoſe the Perſians and 8 
who had invaded the eaſtern parts of the empire. PK. 

Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, inſtantly uſurped the 

wn we without awaiting the approbation of the ſenate. 
robus, the heroic general of the eaſt, declared himſelf the 
avenger of the inſulted authority of that aſſembly. Though 
the effeminate troops of Syria appeared unequal to encouns 


ter the hardy legions of Europe, yet the aCtivity of robus 
> 3 triumphed 
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umphed over every obſtacle. The veterans of his rival 
ſickened in the ſultry, heats of Cilicia; and Florianus after 
enjoying the imperial title about three months, fell at Tar- 
ſus a ſacrifice to the contempt of his ſoldiers. 

The victorious Probus was, with Claudius and Aurelian, 
_ deſcended from a race of peaſants in Illyricum ; hke his 
warlike predeceſſors, he had riſen by military merit. Africa 
and Pontus, the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, by turns had witneſſed his perſonal proweſs and con- 
duct in war. | | 

As every year produced new calamities to the empire, 
and freſh irruptions on every ſide threatened univerſal deſo- 
lation; perhaps, at this time, no abilities, except thoſe of 
Probus, were capable of oppoſing ſuch united invaſions. He 
haſtened with an army to repreſs the Germans in Gaul, of 
whom he flew four hundred thouſand. He then marched 
into Dalmatia, to oppoſe and ſubdue the Sarmatians. From 
thence he led his forces into Thrace, and compelled the 
Goths to ſue for peace. The king of Perſia ſubmitted at 
his approach ; and upon his returning to Europe, he divided 
the — vb parts of Thrace among its barbarous in- 
vaders. ; * 

4 rebellion of Bonoſus and Proculus, the former cele- 
brated for his proweſs in the combats of Bacchus, and the 
latter in thoſe of Venus, was ſpeedily cruſhed. The leaders 
ſunk beneath the ſupe: ior genius of Probus, but their adhe- 
rents experienccd his mercy. Bonoſus, who was ſo re- 
markable a votary of Bacchus, that he could drink as much 
wine as.ten men, without being difordered, upon his being 
defeated, hanged him!elf in deipair. Probus, when he ſaw 
him, immediately aſter his death, could not avoid pointing 
at the body, and ſaying, «© There hangs, not a man, but a bot- 
« tle.”” But ſtill, notwithſtanding every effort to give quiet 
to the empire, the barbarians, who ſurrounded it, kept it in 
continual alarms. They were frequently repulſed to their 
native wide, but they as duly returned with freſh rage and 
increaſed terocity. 'The Goths and Vandals, finding the 

r engazed in quelling domeſtic diſputes, renewed 
their acouſtomed inroads, and once more felt the puniſhment 
of their pꝛeſump ion. They were conquered in ſeveral en- 
fa ts, and Probus returned in triumph to Rome. 

Ine diſcipline, which had been introduced into the camp 
Aure lan, was maintainied, though with leſs cruelty, by 

Probus; the troops were exerciſed in covering with rich 

vineyards the hills of Gaul and Pannonia; and an unhealthy 

of mar thy ground near Sirmium, where Probus was 
born, was converted into tillage by their labour; but the 
5 . 8 Emperor 
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Emperor in theſe works did not ſufficiently conſult the fierce - 
diſpoſitions of the legionaries ; and an unguarded expreſſion, 
that on the eſtabliſhment of a univerſal peace, he might abo- 
liſh the neceſſity of a ſtanding army, proved fatal to him. In 
one of the hotteſt days of ſummer, as he ſeverely urged their 
toil, the ſoldiers threw down their tools, graiped their arms, 
and broke out into a furzous mutiny, The mperor vainly 
ſought refuge in a lofty tower; the doors were forced, and 
a thouſand ſwords were plunged into the body of the prince. 
The rage of the troops was extinguiſhed with his life; they 
ia their raſhneſs, and by an honourable monument 
they erected, perpetuated the fame of his victories. The 
following epitaph was inſcribed on his tomb: Here lies 
the Empcror Probus, truly deſerving the name; a ſub- 
« duer of barbarians, and a conqueror of uſurpers.” 
Upon the death of Probus, Carus, then captain of the 
23 was proclaimed Emperor by the army, who, in 
order to ſtrengthen his authority, united his two ſons, Cari- 
nus and Numerian, with him in command; the former of 
whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as che younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modeſty, and courage. 8 
The new Emperor had ſcarce time to puniſh the mur- 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by a freſh 
jrruption of the Sarmatians, over whom he gained a ſignal 
victory. The Perſian monarch alſo made ſome attempts upon 
the empire ; but Carus aſſured his ambaſſadors, that if their 
maſter perſiſted in his obſtinacy, all his fields ſhould ſoon 
be as bare as his own bald head; which he ſhewed them, 
In conſequence of this threat he matched to the walls of 
Cteſiphon; and a dreadful battle enſuing, he once more 
gained a compleat victory. What the refult of this ſucceſs 
might have been, is not known, for he was ſhortly after 
ſtruck dead, by lightning, in his tent, with many others who 
were round him, | | 
Numerian, the youngeſt ſon, who accompanied his fa- 
ther in this expedition, was inconſolable for his de- th, and 
brought ſuch a diſorder upon his eyes, with V that 
he was obliged to be carried along with the army, ſhut up 
in a cloſe litter. The peculiarity of his ſituation, after ſome 
time, excited the ambition of Aper, his father-in-law, who 
. res that he could now, without any great danger, aim 
at the empire himſelf, He, therefore, hired a mercenary 
yillain to murder the Emperor in his litter; and, the better 
to conceal the fact, reported that he was ſtill alive, but una- 
ble to endure the light. In'this manner was the dead body 
carried about for Bs days, Aper confinving to attend it 


with the utmoſt rance of reſpect, and {geming to take 
** 84 - _, _ orders 
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orders as uſual. The offenſiveneſs, however, of its ſmell, 
at length diſcovered the treachery, and excited an univerſal 
uproar throughout the army. In the midſt of this tumult, 
jocletian one of the moſt noted commanders of his time, 
was choſen Emperor, and with his own hand flew Aper; 
having thns, as it is ſaid, fulfilled a prophecy, which de. 
s that Diocletian ſhould be Emperor aſter he had ſlain + 
a boar. | . urk, | 
Carinus, the remaining ſon, did not long ſurvive his fa. 
ther and brother ; for giving himſelf up to his vices, and yet, 
at the ſame time, oppoſing the new-made Emperor, the 
competitors led their torces into Mæſia, where Diocletian 
being victorious, Carinus was flain by a tribune of his own 


army, whoſe wife he had formerly infulted. _ , 
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Partition of the Empire under Diocletian. — Reſignation of 
Diocletian and Maximian.—Philoſophical Turn of Diatles 
tian. Death of Harimian. Character of Conflantius. 


Des like Auguſtus, may be conſidered 
Las the founder of a new empire. As his reign was 
more illuſtrious than that of any of his predeceſſors, ſp was 
his birth more abject and obſcure. His parents had been 
ſlaves; nor was he himſelf diſtinguiſhed by any other name, 
than that which he derived from a ſmall town in Dalmatia, 

from whence his mother dequced her origin. 
A. P. 284. The ſtrong claims of merit procured his eleva, 

ton. 

Canſcious that the weight of the empire was too heavy 
for a ſingle perſon to ſuſtain, Diocletian took in Maximian, 
his general, as a partner in the fatigues of duty, making him 
his equal and companion on the throne. Thus mutually 
aſſiſting each other, they concurred in promoting the gene- 
ral good and humbling their enemies. And it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that there never was a period, in which there were 
more numerous or formidable enemies to oppoſe. 2 

Dangerous inſurrections being made in. Gaul, Egypt 
Africa, and LEA, Diocletian was of opinion, that the 

*mpire, aſſailed on every fide, required on every fide the 
grelence of an Emperor. He, therefore, reſolved again ta 


divide his power, and with the inferior title of Cæſar, to 
confer 


The laft Prrſecutlon againſt the Chriſtians, abs 


confer on two generals, of a ed merit, an equal ſhare of 
the ſovereign authority. Galerius and Conſtantius were 
the two perſons inveſted with the ſecond honours of the im- 
perial purple. The manners, country and extraQtion of 
Galerius were the ſame as thoſe of Maximian : the hirth of 
Conſtantius excelled that of his colleagues; his father w 
a conſiderable noble of Dardania, and his mother a niece 
the Emperor Claudius, A youth ſpent in arms, had not 
changed a diſpoſition naturally mild and amiab'e. To 
ſtrengthen the bonds of this union, each. of the Emperors 
aſſumed the character of a father to one of the Czfars; 
Diocletian to Galerins, Maximian to Conſtantius; and 
each, obliging them to repudiate their former wives, beſtowed 
his daughter in marriage on his adopted ſon. The defence 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was entruſted to Conſtantius ; 
the banks of the Danube to Galerius; Italy and Africa to 
Maximian ; and Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of 
Aſia were reſerved to Diocletian. Each was fovereign 
within his own juriſdiction, and their united authority ex- 
tended over the whole monarchy. This was a ruinous plan 
of policy; but ſuch was the diſordered ſtate of the empi 
that no abilities could apply a proper remedy. | 
The Periians, having invaded Melopotathis, were over- 
come in a deciſive engagement, their camp plundered and 
taken, and the king's wives and children made priſoners of 
war, | Was 
The northern Germanic nations ſtill remained unſubdued. 
Theſe were utterly unconquerable, as. well upon account 
of their ſavage fierceneſs, as the inhoſpitable ſeverity of the 
climate and foil from whence they iſſued. . Conſtantly at 


war with the Romans, they made irruptions, when the ar- 


mies, ſent to repreſs their invaſions, were called away ; and 
npon their return, they as ſuddenly withdrew into their Sos 
barren, and inacceſſible retreats, which only themſelves co 
endure. In this manner the Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Alanj, Carfir, and Quadi, poured down in incredible num- 
bers; while every defeat ſeemed but to increaſe their ſtrength 
and perſeverance, Of theſe, multitudes were taken priſon- 
ers, and ſent to people the more ſouthern parts of the em» 
pire : ſtill greater numbers were deſtroyed; and though the 
reſt were driven back to their native foreſts, yet they con- 
tinued ever mindful of their inveterate enmity, and Uke ſa- 
vage beaſts only remained inactive, till they had licked 
their wounds for a new encounter. | ques 
During this interval, as if the external miſeries of the em- 
pire were not ſufficient, the tenth and laſt perſecution was 
renewed againſt the Chriſtians. This is ſaid to have _ 
eced 
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ceeded all the former in ſeverity; and ſuch was the zeal 
with which it was purſued, that in an ancient inſcription, 
we are informed, that the government had effaced the name 
and ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians, and had reſtored and pro- 
pagated the worſhip of the Gods. Their attempts however, 
were but the malicious efforts of an expiring party; for 
Chriſtianity ſoon after was eſtabliſhed by law, and triumph- 
ed over the malice, of all its enemies. 

In the midſt of the trouble, raiſed by this perſecntion, and 
of the conteſts that ſtruck at the external parts of the ſtate, 
Diocletian and Maxinvan ſurpriſed the world by reſigning 
thejr dignities on the ſame day, and bo'h retiring into pri- 
yate ſtations. Hiſtorians are much divided concerning the 
motives that thus induced them to give up thoſe honours 
which they had purchaſed with ſ» much danger, Some 
aſcribe it to the philoſophical turn of Diocletian ; and others, 
to his being diſguſted with the obſtinacy of his Chriſtian 
ſubjects; but a judicious writer ® ſays he was compelled to it, 
as well as his partner, by Galerius, who coming to Nico» 
media upon the Emperor's recovery from a great ſickneſs, 
threatened him with a civil war, in caſe he retuſcd to reſign, 
Of this, however, we are well aſſured, that he ſtil! preſerved 
a dignity of ſentiment in his retirement, that might induce 
us to believe he had no other motive but virtue for his reſig- 
nation. Having retired to his birth- place, he ſpent his time 
in cultivating his garden, aſſuring his viſitors that then only 
he began to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
reſt of mankind to have forſaken it, Some of his friends 
attempting to perſuade him to reſume the empire ; he replied, 
that if they knew his preſent happineſs, they would rather 
endeayour to imitate than diſturb it, In this contented man- 
per he lived for ſome time, and at Jaſt died either by poiſon 
or madneſs ; but this is uncertain, His reign, which con- 
tinued twenty years, was active and uſeful. His authority, 
being inQtured with ſeverity, was well adapted to the der 
praved ſtate of morals at that time, | 

Maximian, his partner m the empire, and in reſignation, 
was by no means ſo well contented with his ſituation, He 
longed once more for power, and diſturbed the two ſueceed- 
ing 2 20 with vain efforts to reſume it; attempting to en- 

age Diocletian in the ſame deſign. Being obliged to leave 
13 where he had occaſioned great confuſion, he went 
over into Gaul, where he was kindly received by Conſtan- 
tine, then acknowledged Emperor of the weſt. But there 
alſo continuing his intrigues, and endeayouring to force hig 
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own daughter to deſtroy her buſband, he was detected, and 
condemned to die by whatever death he ſhould think proper, 
Lactantius tells us, that he choſe to die by bad y 

As ſoon as Diocledan and Maximian had 
reſigned the purple, their ſtation was filled by A. D. 304, 
the two Canars, ius and Conitantius, wood 
immediately aſſumed the title of Auguſtus. 1 wy 

The character of Conſtantius was truly amiable. He 
was frugal, chaſte, and temperate. Being one day reproached 
by Diocletian's ambaſſadors, for his poverty, ke only inti- 
mated his wants to the people; and, in a few hours, \ al 
ſums preſented him amazed the beh Iders, and exceeded their 
higheſi expectations. Learn from hence, ſaid he then 
to the ambaſſadors, © that the love of the people is the rich- 
e eſt treaſure; and that a prince's wealth is never ſo ſafe, ay 
« wheu his people are the guardians of his exchequer.“ 

In the ſecond year of his reign, he went over into Bri- 
tain, and leaving his ſon Conſtantine as a kind of hoſtage, 
in the court of his partner in the empire, he took up his re- 
ſidence at York. He there continued in the-praciice of his 
uſual virtues, till falling ſick, he be an to think of a ſucceſ- 
ſor. Though his ſon was immediately ſent for, Conſtantius 
was. paſt recovery before his arrival. He received him, 
however, with marks of the utmoſt affection, and, raifing 
himſelf in his bed, gave him ſeveral inſtructions, particu- 
larly recommending the Chriſtians to his protection. He 
then bequeathed empire to his care, and crying out, 

in,“ be 


- 


« That none but the pious Conſtantine ſhould ſucceed 
expired ig his arms, 


* 
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Conſtantine eſtabliſhes Chriſtianity. — Cauſes of its Succeſs 
Scat of Empire transferred from Rome to Byzantium. 


| HEN Conſtantine was proclaimed in Britain, his 
paitner, in the empire was ſo much enraged at his 
advancement, that he was going to condemn the meſſe 
who brought him the account; but being diſſuaded, he 
ſeemed to acquieſce in what he could not prevent, and ſent 
him the enſigns of royalty. a 
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©.» "Arter the death of Gale- ius, and the defeat 
A. D. 3tr. of ſeveral competitors for the throne, Conſtan\, 
tine became ſole maſter of the Roman world, 
when he honoured the ſenate with his preſence, and aſſured 
that illuſtrious order of his ſincere regard. © Games and 
feſtivals were inſtituted to perpetuate the fame of his vic- 
tory ; but the triumphal arch of the victor ſtill remains a 
melancholy proof of the decline of the arts. No ſculp- 
tot was found in the capital, capable of adorning that puh- 
lic monument; The arch of Feajun was ſtripped of its 
ornaments ; and Parthian" figures appear proſtrate at the 
feet of a prince, who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates, . ; 
The final abolition of the prætorian guards ſucceeded 
the triumph of Conſtantine ; their fortified camp was de- 
23 and the few who had eſcaped the ſword, were diſ- 
perſed among the legions, and baniſhed to the frontiers. 
Conſtantine, who/ ſome time before, had made a public 
roſeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, now reſolyed to eſta- 
bliſh it on ſo ſure a baſis, that no revolution ſhould ſhake 
it. Edicts were iſfued, declaring that the Chriſtians ſhould 
do eaſed of all their grievances, and rec-ived into places of 
truſt and authority; and it was ordained that no criminal 
ſhould for the future, ſuffer death by the croſs, which had 
formerly been the uſual way of puniſhing flaves convicted 
of capital offences. The progreſs and eſtabliſhment of the 
Chriſtian religion was favoured and aſſiſted by ſeveral 
cauſes. The zeal and virtues of the firſt Chriſtians, which 
correſponded with the purity of their doctrines, could not 
fail to command the veneration of the people, and incr.aſfe 
the number of their followers, The doctrine of a future 
life, and the immortality of the foul, though generally re- 
jected, impreſſed the minds of the more exalted ſages of 
Greece and Rome. Philoſophy pointed out the hope, but 
divine revelation - alone can aſcertain the exiſtence of a- 
future tate. Eternal happineſs, therefore, on evangelical 
congitions, was accepted by great numbers of every reli. 
gion, of every rank, and of every province, in the Roman 
empire. | | 
The activity of the Chriſtians, alſo, in the povernmens 
of the church, was marked by a ſpirit of patriotiſm, ſuch 
as had characteriſed the firſt of the Romans in the aggran- 
diſement of the republic. The eccleſiaſtical governors of 
the chriſtians were taught to unite the wiſdom of the ſer- 
pent with the innocence of the dove, In the church, as 
well as in the world, the perſons placed in any public ſta- 


tion xendered themſelves conſiderable by their eloquence and 
| | | firmnets, 
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firmneſs, by their knowledge of mankind, and by their dex- 
terity in buſineſs; and the exertion of theſe qualifications 
was advantageouſly contraſted with the cool indifference of 
the miniſters of Polytheifm. DO Aus 

Conſtantine declared it to be his pleaſure, that in all the 
provinces of the empire the orders of the biſhops ſhould be 
exactly obeyed; à privilege of which; in ſucceeding times, 
theſe fathers made but a very indifferent uſe. He called alſo 
a general council of them, in order to repreſs the hereſies 
that had already crept into the church, p irticularly that of 
Arius. To chis Wee repaired about three hundred and 
eighteen biſhops, beſides a multitude. of hoo Nes and dea- 
cons, together with the Emperor himſelf; who all, except 
ſeventeen, concurred in condemning the tenets of Arius; 
who, with his aſſociates was baniſhed into a reinote part 
the empire. 4% 

Having now reſtored peace through all his imperial do- 
minions, Conſtantine reſolved to transfer the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, or ' Conſtantinople, 
as it was afterwards called. Whatever might A. D. 339. 
have been the reafons which induced him to this 
undertaking ; whether it was becauſe he was offended at 
ſome affronts he had received at Rome, or that he ſuppoſed 
Conſtantinople more in the centre of the empire; or that 
he thought the eaſtern parts more wo his preſence, ex- 
perience has ſhown that they were all weak and groundleſs. 
The empire had long before been in a moſt declining ſtate; 
but this, in a great meaſure, gave precipitation to its down- 
fall. Afeer this it never reſumed its former ſplendour; but, 
like a flower transplanted into a wan clime, languiſhed 
by degrees, and at length ſunk into nothing. 

His * was to build a city, which he might make the 
capital of the world; and for this purpoſe, he made choice 
of a ſituation at Chalcedon in Aſia Minor; but we are told, 
that in laying out the ground- plan, an eagle caught up the 
line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a city which lay 
upon the oppoſite fide of the Boſphorus. - Here, therefore, 
it was thought expedient to fix the ſeat of empire ; and, in- 
deed nature ſeemed to have formed it with all the conveni- 
ences, and all the beauties, which might induce power. to 
make it the ſeat of refidence. It was ſituated on a plain, 
which roſe gently from the water, and — that 
ſtraight which unites the Mediterranean with the Enxine 
ſea. The climate was healthy, the ſoil fertile; the harbour 
was ſecure and capacious, and the approach on the fide of 


the continent was of ſmall extent, and eaſy defence. 
Five 
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with reluCtance, ſubmitted to the change; nor was there 
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Five of the ſeven hills, which, on the approach to Con- 
Kantinople, appear to riſe above each other, were encloſed 
within the walls of Conſtantine. The new buildings, about 
a century after the death of the founder, covered the narrow 
ridge of the ſixth, and the broad ſummit of the ſeventh hill; 

the younger Theodoſius, to protect thee ſuburbs from 
o 
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adequate walls: yet even including the ſuburbs of Pera and 
Galata, which are ſituated beyond the harbour, the circum- 
1 Conſtantinople cannot exceed fourteen Roman 
mules. N | 

Io erect an eternal moſiument to his glories, the Emperor 
employed the wealth and labour of the Roman world ; for 
the conſtruQtion of the walls alone were allowed two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds. But the decline of arts com- 
pelled him to adorn his capital with the works of remoter 
periods ; and to gratify his vanity, the cities of Greece and 
Aſia were diſpoiled of their moſt valuable ornaments. 
Whatever could exalt the dignity of a great city, or con- 
tribute to the benefit or pleaſure of its numerous inhabitants, 
was to be found within the walls of Conſtantinople. A par- 
ticular deſcription, compoſed about a century after its fqun- 
dation, enumerates a capital or ſchool of learning, a circus, 
two theatres, eight public, and one hundred and fifty-three 
private baths, ä rticoes, five granaries, eiglu 
aqueducts of water, four ſpacious halls of juſtice, fourteen 
churches, fou teen palaces, and four thouſand three hundred 
and eighty eight houſes, which for their ſize or beauty, 
deſerved to be diſtinguiſhed from the multitude of plebeian 


- habitations. 


The population of his favoured city was the next and 
moſt ſerious object of the attention of its founder. The 
inhabitants of Rome and the more ancient citi-s of the em- 
pire were at firſt allured or compelled to relinquiſſ their 
reſidence ; but encouragements and obligations ſoon became 
unneceſſary ; the ſubjects of the empire were attracted by 


te ſeat of government, and Conſtantinople, in leſs than a 


century, was ſuperior to Rome, 

Italy indeed was deſolated by the change. Robbed of its 
wealch and inhabitants, it ſunk into a ſtate of the moſt an- 
nihilating languor. Changed into a garden by Aſiatic pomp, 
and crowded with villas, now deſerted by their voluptuous 
owners, this onde fertile country was unable to maintain 


. itſelf, | 


This removal produced no immediate alteration in the 
government of the empire; the inhabitants of Rome, though 


for 
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for two or three years any diſturbance in the ſtate, until, at 
length, the Goths finding that the Romans had withdrawn 
all their garriſons along-the Danube, renewed their inroads, 
and ravaged the country with unheard-of cruelty. Con- 
ſtantine however ſoon repreſſed their incurſions, and fo 
ſtraitened them, that near an hundred thouſand of their num- 
ber periſhed by cold and hunger. Theſe, and ſome other 
inſurrections, being happily ſuppreſſed, the government of 
the empire was divided as follows : Conſtantine, the Em- 
peror's eldeſt ſon, commanded in Gaul and the weſtern pro- 
vinces; Conſtantius, his ſecond, governed Africa and Illy- 
ricum ; and Conſtans, the youngel ruled in Italy. Dalma- 
tius the Emperor's brother, was ſent to defend thoſe parts 
that bordered upon the Goths ; and Anmibalianus, his ne- 
hew, had the charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. 
This diviſion of the empire ſtill further contributed to its 
- downfall ; for the united 8 of the ſtate being no longer 
brought to repreſs invaſions, the barbarians fought with ſu- 
perior numbers, and conquered at laſt, thongh often defeated. 
Conſtantine, however, kg not live to feel theſe calamities. 
The latter part of his reign was peaceful and plendid; am- 
baſſadors from the remoteſt Indies came to acknowledge his 
authority; the Perfiaris, who were ready for treſh inroads, 
upon finding him prepared to oppoſe them, ſent humbly to 
deſire his friendſhip and forgiveneſs. _. "Bf 
Thus he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as well 
as public felicity, till the zoth year of his reign, when he 
ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquyron, in the 
ſuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air. | 
This monarch's character is repreſented to us in ve 
different lights. The Chriſtian writers of that time adorn it 
with every ſtrain of panegyric ; the heathens on the contrary 
load it with all the virulence of invective. Nature had been 
favourable to him both with regard to body and mind. His 
ſtature was lofty, his countenance majeſtic, and his deport- 
ment graceful ; whilſt his adherence to chaſtity and tempe- 
rance preſerved his conſtitution to a very late period of life. 
In diſpatch of buſineſs he was indefatigable ; in the field he 
was an intrepid ſoldier and conſummate general. He eſta- 
bliſhed a religion that continues to be the bleſſing of mankind, 
but purſued a ſcheme of politics that deſtroyed the empire. 
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CHAP. Lt. 
Cauſes of the Declint and Fall of the Roman Empirt, 


THE power of the prætorian bands increaſed to ſuch a 
T degree, as to wat the ſtate. They were inſti- 
tuted by Auguſtus, as already obſerved, to guard his perſon 
and maintain his ufurped dominion. That ſuch a formi- 
dable body might not alarm the Roman people, three co- 
horts only were ſtationed in the capital, while the reſt was 
diſperſed in the adjacent towns of Jtaly. After the Ro- 
mans had been accuſtomed to ſubjection, Tiberius, under 
the pretence of relieving _ from a heavy burthen, and 
improving the military diſcipline, aſſembled them in the 
city, in a permanent camp. | 

he armed miniſters of deſpotiſm frequently overturn 
that throne which they were intended to ſupport. Intro- 
_ duced into the palace and the Senate, the prætorian bands 
began to perceive their on ſtrength, apd the weakneſs of 
the civil government. A ſuccethon of emperors, whom 
they created or dethroned, convinced them, that the ſupreme 
power was at their diſpoſal. p 

To curb the inſolence, and balance the nower of thee 
formidable bands, "Titus, Trajan, and the Antonines, by 
reſtoring the influence of the Senate, preſersed an inter- 
- mediate power between them and the army. The image, 
of their ancient freedom was even held up to the people. 
But Severus, educated in camps, had been accuſtomed to 
the deſpotiſm of military command. He annihilated the 
authority of the Senate, and governed by the army. He 
augmented the guards to four times the ancient number, 
and recruited them indiſcriminately from all the provinces 
of the empire. 

The captain of theſe troops, amounting to fiſty thouſand 
men, was, under the name of Prætorian Præfect, at the 
- head of the army, of the finances, and of the law, 

A military government was now eſtabliſhed ; and eyery 
military government fluctuates between the extremes of ab- 
ſolute monarchy and wild democracy. 

Ihe emperors now depended. on the legions, whoſe fa- 
vour they had to ſecure, and whoſe avarice they had to 


gratify by donations and bribes. Oppreſſion and tyranny 


had 
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had alr pillaged and impoveriſhed the proyinces; and, 
while roy Nona of the — inereaſed, the revè- 
nues of the empire were diminiſhed. 7 | 
To augment the revenues, Caraccalla extended the fr. 
dom of the city to the whole Roman world. While 
Rome and Italy were repreſented as the centre of govern- 
ment, a national character was preſerved. The higher 
offices in the army were filled by men, who, riſing by re- 
gular ſteps through the ſucceſſion of civil and military ho- 
nours, poſſeſſed influence in the legions, and preſerved order 
in the commonwealth: But, when Caraccalla conferred 
the freedom of Rome on all the ſubjects of the empire, the 
national ſpirit and the Roman character became extinct. 
The legions were compoſed of peaſants and barbarians, ho 
knew no country but their camp. Rome was no longer 
the city of Romans. The army were no more the ſol- 
diers of their country, but lawleſs banditti, inſatiable of 
prey. They expoſed the empire by public auction to the 
higheſt bidder. They elected Emperors, to extort vaſt ſums 
of money, and dethroned them, to extort equal ſums from 
their ſucceſſors. In fifty years from the death of Severus, 
more than fifty emperors were created or murdered, to gra- 
tify the avarice or inſolence of this military mob. 
When Italy and the adjacent provinces were ſo ex- 
hauſted that little hopes of plunder remained to the ſoldiers, 
ambitious candidates found it more and more difficult to 
amaſs ſufficient treaſure to bribe the legions. The empe- 
rors availing themſelves of this —— of the troops, 
divided the imperial power, to preſerve the ſovereign au- 
thority. Marcus Aurelius had given the example of aſſo- 
ciating a partner to the throne, This cuſtom was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors ; and Diocleſian at laſt 
ordained, that two Emperors ſhould govern conjointly, 
2 two Cæſars be appointed their lieutenants and ſucceſs 
rs, . | | 
By this arrangement of Diocleſian, the military anarchy 
was deſtroyed ; and the armies, commanded by princes who 
were united in one intereſt, obeyed.» W 
The was now transferred from the legions to the 
prince. Safe from conſpirators, and ſeated on their thrones, 
the Emperors imitated the pomp and the luxury of an Aſi- 
atic court, and committed the government of the empire to 
favourites, and to women. | 15 | 
The Roman empire was now governed by four princes, 
who commanded four great armies. The uncommon ge- 
_ 2 one man, or more uncommon concord - wy 
overeigns, mi ive a temporary ſtability to 
Vorl. I, dee g. 1 a form 
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a form of government. But, in the uſual courſe of hu- 
man affairs, ſuch an heterogeneous body muſt ſoon be rent 
aſunder, and fall in pieces. The partition of ſupreme 
power creates jealouſies and ſuſpicions; and, preſenting a 
conſtant object to the paſſions, paves the way for revolu- 
tions. „ 
The abdication of Diocleſian ſhewed that he was the 
victim of his own policy. His colleague alſo reſigning, the 
two Cæſars, Galerius, and Conſtantius, aſſumed the pur- 
ple. Theſe fellow-ſovereigns ſoon ſuſpected each other, 
and broke off all communication, the one governing the 
Eaſt, and the other the Weſt. - 'Two co-ordinate powers, 
independent of each other, were now eſtabliſhed, Hence 
the ol iin of the Eaſtern and the Weſtern empires. 
Rome, ceaſing to be the ſeat of empire, was no longer 
the centre of riches; and Italy, robbed of its wealth, its 
armies and inhabitants, ſunk into a ſtate. of languor. Re- 
cruits to ſupply the legions were not now to be found, 
When the armies diſpoſed of the imperial dignity, the mi- 
litary rank was an object of ambition as well as of ava- 
rice. Numerous candidates offered to embrace a proſeſ- 
fion which led to opulence and power. Hence the empire 
ſeemed to reſume new ſtrength, under the reigns of Clau- 
dius, Aurelian, and Probus. - - & % rk 
-.» But when the arrangement of Diocleſian took place, 
the ſoldiers had it no longer in their power to diſpoſe the 
emperors, to plunder the __ or to extort donations from 
their maſters. -; Their conſequence was loſt, the militar 
rank was debaſed, and few were willing to wield the — 
Galienus had made a law, prohibiting the ſenators from 
ſerving in the army and from this time the citizens moſt 
„ ee by their birth, confined their ambition to civil 
: T8. , , : 


From the corruption and effeminacy of the age, the peo- 
ple preferred the ſecure indalence of poverty to the dangers 
and fatigues of war. The armies were now filled with 
peaſants and provincials, hd were dragged. from their fa- 
milies, or btibed into ſervice. Thus the depreſſion of the 
martial ſpirit concurred with the decline of the military 
©: In this feeble: and defenceleſs ſtate, the emperors entered 
into a treaty with ſome of the barbarians ; on whom they 
beſtowed lands within their own territories, in quality of 
auxiliaries, and oppoſed them, as a bulwark, to other bar- 
barians. Without theſe foreign aids, the Emperors, who 
ſucceeded Diocleſian, could form no extenſive — 
197 4 i ! 1,140 BY 
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By this means the barbarians learned the diſcipline of the 
Romans, and knew the advantage of a ſolid eſtabliſhment. 
An empire founded by arms muſt be ſupported by arms, 
Accordingly, it was the great ſtudy of the Romans, in 
the glowing periods of the Republic, to animate the valour; 
and perfect the diſcipline of the legions. When the ſpirit, 
which had rendered the legions of the Republic invincible, 
no longer animated the mercenary ſubjects of a deſpotic 
prince, regulations were made to ſupply that defect; and 
ja udable arts uſed to improve the valour and docility of thoſe 
armies, by which the imperial dominions were to be pro- 
tected or extendeee. | 
When the prætorian bands had aſſumed the right to 
diſpoſe of the throne, they created and dethroned emperors 
at pleaſure, and a military anarchy was eſtabliſhed. To 
diminiſh the military power, Diocleſian and his ſucceſſors 
depreſſed the ſpirit and corrupted the diſcipline,” which had 
rendered the army formidable to the ſovereign, as well as 
to his enemies. The .vigour of the military government 
was now diſſolved, and the barbarian forces were ſuperior 
in the military art, as well as in courage, to the Roman 
armies, - | | ; 
The Romans had ſubdued the neighbouring nations, and 
obtained univerſal monarchy, not only by the art of war, 
but by their enthuſiaſm, their policy, their lr for glory, 
and the love of their country. When theſe yirtues had . | 
appeared under the emperors, and the military art alone ſur- 
vived, this alone, notwithſtanding the weakneſs or tyranny 
of theſe princes, enabled them to preſerve their dominion, 
But, when the army were corrupted, and military diſci- 
pline loſt, the palladium of Rome was'withdrawn, and the 
empire expoſed a prey to all the nations around. 
* cauſes have been aſſigned for the immenſe irrup- 
tion of barbarians, which poured from the north at this 
period of time. The decline of the Roman Empire which 
was now viſible, and felt among the barbarous nations, 
was the true cauſe of the invaſion of the Roman territo- 
ries *®, The weſt and north of Europe, às well as the 
north of Aſia, had always been the ſeat of roving and 
martial tribes, who were ready on every occaſton to ſhift 
their abodes, from the deſire of more inviting ſettlements, 
or the hope of plunder and of glory. The defeat and deſtruc- 
tion of he Cimbri by Manus, who, on this account, was 
ſtiled the third Founder of Rome; the terror of the Ro- 
man name, occaſicned by a long ſeries of victories, and the 
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l ions which guarded the frontiers, repreſſed for a while, 


the fury of the unconquered nations, and drove to a dif. 


ferent direction the torrent of the north. Still, however, 
a ſagacious obſerver of human affairs might have looked to 
thels re ions with anxious forebodings for his country. 
The ohiloſophical e of a celebrated hiſtorian *® ſaw, from 


a-far, the nations were to revenge the cauſe of man- 


kind, and marked, on the German frontier, the. cloud 
that was to burſt in thunder on Rome. 


CHAP LIII. 


The Deſtruftion of the Roman Empire, after the Death 
— dh Events which e 1 ——— 


ITHERTO the characters of the Roman emperors 
have been intimately connected with the hiſtory oſ 

the ſtate: and its rife or decline might have been ſaid to de- 
pend on the virtues and vices, the wiſdom or the indolence, 
of thoſe who governed it. But from this — por 
Id obviate 


its recovery was become deſperate ; no wiſdom cou 


its fail, no courage oppoſe the evils that ſurrounded It on 
every ſide. Inſtead therefore of entering into a minute ac- 


count of the characters of its ſucceeding emperors, it will at 


2 ſuffice to take a general ſurvey of this part of the 
iſtory, and rather deſcribe the cauſes by which the ſtate was 


Saif t down to nothing, than the perſons who neither 
cou 


haſten nor prevent its decline. Indeed if we were to en- 
ter into a detail concerning the characters of the princes of 
thoſe times, it ſnould be thoſe of the conquerors, not the con- 


quered; of thoſe Gothic chiefs who led a more virtuous and 


more courageous people to the conqueſts of nations, cor- ' 


rupted by vice and enervated by luxury. 


Theſe barbarians were at firſt unknown to the Romans, 
and for ſome time after had been only incommodious to 
them. But they were now become formidable, and aroſe 
in ſuch numbers, that the earth ſeemed to produce a new 


race of mankind, to complete the empire's deſtruction. They 


had been increaſing in their deſerts, amidſt regions covered 
with ſaow, and had long only waited the opportunity of 


e Tacitus, 


not polleſſin 
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poſſeſſing a more favourable climate. Againſt ſuch an 
enemy, no courage could avail, no abilities be ſucceſsful. 
A victory only cut off numbers without an habitation ; and 
2 ſoon to be ſucceeded by others equally deſperats and 
obſcure. . 
The emperors who were deſtined to contend with this 
people, were ſeldom furniſhed wi. a ſufficient degree of 
courage or conduct to oppoſe them. Aſia ſeented to ener- 
vate their manners, and produced a deſire to be adored like 
the monarchs of the Eaſt. Sunk in ſoftneſs, they ſhewed 
_ themſelves with leſs frequency to the ſoldiers, they became 
more indolent, fonder of domeſtic pleaſures, and more ab- 
ſtrated from the empire. Conſtantins, who reigned thir- 
ty-eight years, was weak, timid, and unſucceſsful; go- 
verned by his eunuchs and his wives ; and unfit to prop the 
falling empire. ; | 2 

Julian, his ſucceſſor, ſurnamed the Apoſtate, 
upon account of his relapſing into Paganiſm, A. D. 367. 
was, notwithſtanding, a very good and a very ; 
valiant prince, By his wiſdom, conduct, and ceconomy, 
he chaſed the barbarians, who had taken 4 upon 
the Rhine, out of their new ſettlements, and his name was 
2 terror to them during his reign, which laſted but two 

ears. | | 
N Jovian and Valentinian had virtue ar. d ſtr ſufficient 
to preſerye the empire from immediately falling under its 
enemies. No prince ſaw the neceſſity of reſtoring the an- 
cient plan of the empire more than Valentinian. The! 
former emperors had drained all the frontier garriſons, 
merely to ſtrengthen their own power at home; but his 
whole life was employed in fortifying the banks af the 
Rhine, making levies, raiſing caſtles, placing troops in 
proper ſtations, and furniſhing them with ſubſiſtence for 
their ſupport. An event however, which ſome 

diſcerning politicians had foreſeen, 1 a A. D. 452. 
new enemy to aſſiſt in the univerſal deſtruction. 

That tract of land which lies between the Palus Mzotis 
the mountains of Caucaſus, and the Caſpian Sea, was in- 
habited by a numerons ſavage people, who went by the 
name of the Huns and Alans. Tneir ſoil was fertile, and 
the inhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. The invaſion 
of the Huns impelled the Gothic nation on the provinces 
of the Weſt. The original principle of motion was con- 
cealed in the remote countries of the north; and the latent 
cauſes of theſe emigrations may be illuſtrated, by conſi- 
dering the tribes. of hunters and ſhepherds, who, in every 
age, have inhabited the —_— plains of Scythia or Tar- 
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x7 whoſe active valour has over-turned the thrones of 
r 


and ſpread devaſtation through the countries of Eu- 


2 0 | 
"The ſhepherds of the north, too indolent to cultivate the 
earth, depend for their ſubſiſtence on their numerous flocks 
and herds. Theſe accompany them in their march; and 
the luxuriant vegetatioſt of the graſs in the uncultivated 
waſte affords ſutfcient paſture for the hardy cattle. The 
ſingular taſte of the ſavages of Scythia for Lorſe fleſh, fa- 
cilitates their military operations ; in their rapid incurſions, 
the cavalry is always followed by an adequate number of 
ſpare horſes, which may be uſed to redouble the ſpeed, or 


. ſatisfy the hunger of the barbarians. In a haſty march 


they provide themſelves with little balls of hard curd, which 
they diſſolve in water; and this unſubſtantial diet will ſup- 
port for many days the life and even ſpirits of the patient 
4 artar, 

The houſes of the Tartars are ſmall oval tents, which 
afford a promiſcuous habitation for both ſexes ; the palaces 
of the rich, which conſiſt of wooden huts, may be drawn 
on a waggon by a team of oxen, As ſoon as the forage of 
2 certain diſtrict is conſumed, the tribe marches to freſh - 
paſtures; their choice of ſtations is regulated by the ſeaſons, 


and the active and reſtle's ſpirit of the Tartar calculates 


him habitually-for emigration and conqueſt. © * 

As the Huns imagined it impracticable to croſs the Palus 
Mzotis, they were altogether unacquainted with the Ro- 
mans; ſo that they remained confined within the limits their 
ignorance had aſſigned them, while other nations plundered 
with ſecurity. . It has been the opinion of ſome, that the 
ſlime, which was rolled down by the current of the Ta- 
nais, had by degrees formed a kind of incruſtation on the 
ſurface of 1 Boſphorus, over which thoſe 
people are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. Others relate that two 
young Seythians, being in full purſuit of an heifer, the 


terrified creature ſwam over an arm of the ſea; and the 


youths immediately following her, found themſelves, as in 
a new world, npon the oppoſite. ſhore. | On their return, 
they did not fail to relate the wonders of the ſtrange lands 
yo countries which they had diſcovered. Upon their 10- 


formation, an innumerable body of Huns paſſed thoſe 


ſtraits, and meeting firſt with the Goths, made that perple 
fly before them. The Goths, in conſternation, preſented 
themſelves on the banks of the Danube, aud with ſuppliant 
air, entreated the Romans to allow them a place of refuge. 
This they eaſily obtained from Valens, who aſſigned ſeve- 
ral portions of land in Thrace for their ſupport, be, left 


- 
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them deſtitute of all needful ſupplies. + Stimulated, there 

fore, by hunger and reſentment, they ſoon after roſe 1 
their protectors, and in a dreadful engagement, Which was 
fought near Adrianople, they deſtroyed Valens and the 
greateſt part of his army. ee eee 

The Roman armies being thus weakened, the emperors, 
finding it difficult, at laſt; to raiſe levies in the provinces, 
were obliged to hire one body of barbarians to oppoſe 
another. This expedient had its uſe in circumſtances of 
immediate danger. But when that was over, the Romans 
found it was as difficult to rid themſelves of their new allies, 
ag of their former enemies. Thus the empire was not 
ruined by any particular invaſion, but ſunk gradually under 
the weight of different attacks made upon it on ſide. 
When the barbarians had waſted one province, thoſę who 
ſucceeded the firſt ſpoilers, proceeded to another, Their 
devaſtations were at firſt limited to Thrace, Mæſia, and 
Pannonia, but when theſe countries' were ruined, de- 

ſtroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly, and Greece; and from thence 

they proceeded to Noricum. The empire was in this 
manner continually ſhrinking, and Italy, at laſt, became 
the frontier of its own domimon, _ Wo 

The valonr and conduct of Theodofius, in ſome meas 
{ure retarded the deſtruction which had begun in the time 
of Valens, but upon his death the enemy became irreſiſtible, 
A large body of Goths had been called in to aſſiſt the re- 
gular forces of the empire, under the command of Alaric, 
their King ; but what was brought in to ſtop its univerſal 
decline, proved the moſt mortal ſtab to its ſecurity, This 
Gothic prince who is repreſented as brave, impetuous, and 
ie , perceiving the weakneſs of the ſtate, and how 
little Arcadius and Honorius, the ſucceſſors of Theodoſius, 
were able to ſecure it, putting himſelf at the head of his 
barbarous forces, declared war againſt his employers, and 
fought the armies of the empire for ſome years with various 
ſucceſs, However, in proportion as his troops were cut 
off, he received new ſupplies from his native foreſts : and, 
at length, putting his mighty deſigns in execution, paſſed 
the Alps, and poured down like a torrent, among the fruit» 
ful valſies of Italy. | Bag | : 
This charming region had long been the ſeat of indo» 
lence and ſenſual delight; its fields were now turned into 
garters of pleaſure, that 1 to enervate the pol- . 
eſſors, from having once a. nurſery of military 
ſtrength, that furniſhed ſoldiers for the conqueſt of man- 
kind. The timid inhabitants, therefore, beheld with ter- 


Tor, a dreadful enemy Wry in the midſt of their coun- 
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try, while their wretched Emperor, Honorius, Who was 
then in Ravenna, ſtill only ſeemed reſolved to keep up his 


ty, and to refuſe any accommodation, 1 tl 
ut the inhabitants of Rome felt the calamities of the 
times with double aggravation, This great city, which had 
long fat as miſtreſs of the world, now ſaw herſelf beſieged 
by an army of fierce and terrible barbarians ; and beit 
crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced, by the extremi- 
ties of peſtilence and famine, to a moſt deplorable ſituation, 
In this extremity the ſenate diſpatched their ambaſſado:s to 
Alaric, defiring him either to grant them a peace upon rea- 
ſonable terms, or to give them leave to fight it with him in 
the open field, To this meflage, however, the Gothic mo- 
narch only replied, with a burſt of laughter, (that thick 
« graſs was cafier cut than thin,“ implying, that their troops 
when cooped within the narrow compaſs of the city, would 
be more eaſily overcome, than when drawn out in order of 
battle. When they came to debate about peace, he demand- 
ed all their riches, and all their ſlaves. When he was aſk 
„What then he would leave them;“ he fſlernly repli 


- & their lives. Theſe were hard conditions for {uch a cele- 


brated city to accept; but compelled by the neceſſity of the 
times, they raiſed an immenſe treaſure, both by taxation 
and by ſtripping the heathen temples; and thus, at length, 
bou,ht off their fierce invader, But this was but a tempo- 
rary removal of the calamity ; for Alafic now finding that 
he might become miſter of Rowe whenever be thought pro- 
per, returned with his army a ſhort time a ter; l 


more cloſely than he had done before, and at laſt took it; 


but whether by force or ſtratagem is not agreed among 
hiſtorians. ws that city, which for ages had rwe 
the reſt of the world, and enriched herſelf with the ſpoils of 
mankind, now felt, in turn, the ſad reverſe of fortune, and 
ſuffered all that barbarity conld inflict, or patience endure. . 
The ſoldiers had liberty to pillage all places except the Chriſ- 
tian churches; and, in the mid:t of this horrible deſolation, 


ſo. great was the reverence of theſe barbarians for our holy 
religion, that the Pagan Romans ſound ſafety in Ie 


thoſe of the Chriſtian perſuaſion for protection. I his dread- 


1 


ful devaſtation, continue! for three days, and unſpeakable 


were the precio:1s monuments, both of art and learning, 


that ſunk under the fury of the conque. ors. However, there 


were ſtill I-ft numberleſs traces of the city's former great- 
nels ; ſo that this capture ſeemed rather a correction, than 
_ @ total overthrow, 5 3 


*. 


But the G«t.iic conquerors of the weſt, thougli they had 


ſuffered Rome to ſurvive its firſt capture, now found * 
* eaſy 


eaſy it was to become maſters of it upon any other occaſion. 


The extent of its walls had, in fact, made it almoſt imprac- 
ticable for the inhabitants to defend them ; and, as it was 


ſituated in a plain, it might be ſtormed without much difh- 


culty. Beſides this, no ſuceours were to be expected from 
without; for the number of the people wag ſo extremely 


diminiſhed, that the Emperors were obliged to retire to Ra- 
venna; a place ſo fortified by nature, that they could be ſafe 


without the affiſtance of an army, What Alaric, therefore, 


ſpared, Geſneric, king of the Vandals, not Jong after con- 
tributed to deſtroy. His mexcileſs ſoldie 


| or fourteen 
days together, ravaged with implacable „In the midſt of 
that venerable place. Neither 2 dwellings, nor public 


| buildings; neither ſex, nor age, nor religion, were the leaſt 


protection againſt their luſt or avarice, 


The 2 of the empire being thus ranſacked ſeveral 
times, and Italy over- run by barbarous invaders, under ya- 


rious denominations, from the remoteſt ſkirts of Euro 


the weſtern Emperors, for ſome time, continued to hold the 
title without the power of royalty. Honorius lived till he 
ſaw himſelf ſtripped of the greateſt part of his dominions ; 
his capital taken by the Goths ; the Huns poſſeſſed of Pan- 
nonia ; the Alans, Suęvi, and V andals eſtabliſhed in Spain ; 
and the Burgundians ſettled in Gaul, where the Goths alſo 
fixed * at laſt. After ſome time, the inhatytapts 


of Rome alſo, being abandoned by their princes, feebly at- 


tempted to take the ſupreme power into their own hands. 
Armorica and Britain, ſeeing themſelves forſaken, began to 
regulate themſelves by their own laws. Thus the power 
of the ſtate was entirely broken, and thoſe who aſſumęd the 
title of Emperors only encountered certain deſtruction. At 


length even the very name of Emperor of the 


Weſt expired upon the abdication of Auguſtulus: AD. 476. 


and Odoacer, general of the Hreuli, aſſumed 


the title of king of all Italy. PLES 

| Britain, long abandoned by the Romans, had been lately 
conquered by the Saxons ; Atrica was poſſeſſed by the Van- 
dals, Spain b the Viſigoths ; Gaul by the Franks, Panno- 
.nia by the s and now Italy, with its proud metropo- 


lis, which, for ages, had given law to the world, was plun- 


dered and enſlaved. A barbarian, whoſe lineage is unknown, 
pitched his tent in the ruins of Rome. ; 

Such was the end of this great empire, which had conquered 
mankind with its arms, and inſtructed the world with its wiſ- 
dom; which had riſen by temperance, and fallen by luxury; 
which had been eſtabliſhed by a ſpirit of patriotiſm, and had 


- ſunk into ruin when the empire was become ſo extenſive, 


that a Roman citizen was but an empty name, 


Rome, 


— 
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Rome, however, ſtill attracts the preſence and commands 
the admiration. of the learned and curious traveller. He 
views with rapture the glowing figures of the ſculptor and 
the painter, be gazes with aſtoniſhment on the ſtupendous 
works of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout ve- 
neration the footſteps of heroes and of conſuls. . 

In ont days, Europe has no longer to dread the formida- 
ble emigrations of the north. Thoſe countries are now 
cultivated and civilized. The reign of barbariſm is con- 
tracted into a narrow ſpan ; and 7 remnants of Calmucks 
or Uzbecks, can no longer excite the fears of the Europe- 
ans, The rude valour of the former barbarians was ſecond- 
ed by perſonal ſtrength, and an adamantine frame; but this 
ſuperiority is in a great meaſure deſtroyed by the change of 
the military art, and the invention of gunpowder. 'Mathema. 
tics, chymiſtry, mechanics and archite ture are all aſſiduouſſy 


applied to the ſervice of war; and Europe is ſecure from 


any future irruption of barbarians, ſince before they can | 


' conquer they mult ceaſe to be harharous. 


CHAP. LIV. 5 


Enftern Empire, Juſtinian.— The celebrated Nati 
Siege and Congueſt of Conſtantinaple by the Turks. — Re. 
. Jlextons on the Fate of Nations, . © | 


TY URING the various viciſſitudes and fall of the em- 
pire in the Weſt, the imperfect annals of the Eaſt pre- 
at to us the names of Zeno, Anaſt: ſius and Juſtin, wh 


| ſucceſſively. aſcended the throne of Conſtantinople. _ / 


Juſtin, who aſſumed Juſtinian for his partner in the em- 
pire, did not ſurvive the promotion of his nephew above four 
months, but died of a wound which he had received many 
| yoann before in battle, He could neither read nor write, having 
been employed, during his younger years, in keeping cattle, 
He was, N e a man of. extraordinary penetra- 
tion, and uncommon add eſs in the management of the moſt 
diſfecult affairs. | ThE gs 
hen Juſtinian aſcended the throne, the kingdoms of the 
„Goths and Vandals had obtained a peaceable eſtabliſhment 
in Europe and Africa, but the Roman lawyers and ſtateſ- 
men ſtill alerted the indeſeaſible dominion of the Emperor. 
Alter the imperial purple was reſigned by the Welt, the 
Meg: off 1217 | Princes 


* 
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princes of Conſtantinople aſſumed the ſole and ſacred wot 
tre of the monarchy; and aſpired to deliver their ſubje 
from the uſurpation of barbarians and heretics. The inter- 
nal ſtate of Africa afforded an honourable motive, and pro- 
miſed a powerful ſupport to the Roman arms; while the 
hopes of the Romans were excited by the appointment of 
Beliſarius to the command of their armies. TOY” - 
This hero who revived the fainting glory of Rome, was 
born among the Thraciau peaſants, and ſerved among the 
private guards of Tuſtinian: When his patron became Em- 
peror, the domeſtic was promoted to military command, 
and entruſted with the important ſtation of Dara. The Per- 
ſian general had advanced with forty thouſand of his beſt 
troops to raiſe the fortifications of that bulwark. In the 
level plain of Dara, he was encountered by Belifarius, at 
the head of twenty-five thouſand Romans. The {kill of the 
imperial general decided the fate of the day, and eight thou- 


ws of the vanquiſhed Perſians were left on the field of 
battle. As | 
Beliſarius was, accordingly, fent into Africa with an army, 
and in leſs than two years completed the conqueſt of that 
country. The victorious general then recovered the iſland 
of Sicily from the Goths, and ſoon after redueed a great 
part of Italy. Having united all theſe provinces | 
to the Eaſtern empire, he returned in a triumph- A. P. $41: 
ant manner to e 12 D 
The Huns, having made an irruption inte 
Thrace, came within one hundred and fifty A. P. 358. 
furlongs of Conſtantinople; but Beliſarius, 3 
greatly weakened by old age, marched out againſt them, 
and put them to flight. This was the laſt exploit perform- 
ed by Beliſarius, who, upon his return to Conſtantinople, © 
Was diſgraced, {tripped of all his employments, and confined 
to his houſe. ' His diſgrace is aſcribed by a cotemmporary 
writer “, to the malice of his enemies at court, who 0. 
ed the Emperor, whoſe jealouſy increaſed with his years, that 
Belifarius aſpired to the ſovereignty. ' Modern writers ale 
ledge, that juſtinian cauſed his eyes to be put out, and re- 
duced him to ſuch poverty, that he was obliged to beg from 
door. to door. But ancient authors aſſure us, that the Em- 
peror was convinced of his innocence the year following 
and reſtored him to all his employments, which he oye 
to his dean e ee 
About the time of the diſgrace of Beliſarius, the Emperor 
diſcovered a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, and cauſed the 
chief conſpirators to be put to death. The Emperor was 


- # Agathias, * 
| ſoon 
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ſoon aſter carried off by a natural death, in the thirty-ninth 
of his reign. Juſtinian ſignalized his reign by reunit- 
ing Africa and Italy to the empire ; by publiſhing the famous 
code of laws called from him the Juſtinian Code; and by his 
ublic works, There was ſcarce a city in his dominions, 
in which he did not erect ſome ſtately edifice, - On all theſe 
pert the ſurname of Great has been deſervedly conferred 
an AIM, . / | 
I), e guration of the Eaſtern empire reached from the year 
395 to the year 1453. In the courſe of this period, it never 
equalled the ancient Roman empire in power or ſplendour ; 
ang it preſented always a ſpeQtacle of weakneſs, folly, ſuper- 
ſtition, and crimes. It was gradually diſmembered, and rent 


in pieces. The Bulgarians claimed one part of it, and the 


- Saracens, a race of people who inhabited the deſerts of Ara- 
bia, conquered Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, and other neighbour- 
ing countries . On the ruins 4 
narchy, Mahomet II. eſtabliſhed the Turkiſh empire, and his 
eo ſil! poſſeſs the fineſt country in our part of the 
5 The character of the conqueror of Conſtantinople attracts, 
and even commands our attention. Mahomet the Second 
was early educated in, and zealouſly profeſſed the obſervance 
of the Koran; age and empire might inſenſibly relax his rigid 
obedience to the laws of the prophet ; but ſo ſcrupulouſly were 
they fulfilled at firſt by the ſon of Amurath, that as often as 
he converſed with an infidel, he purified his hands and face 
by the legal rites of ablution. Under the tuition of the moſt 
ſkilful maſters, he was diſtinguiſhed by his rapid progreſs in 
the paths of knowledge; and to his native tongue were added 
the acquiſition of the Arabic, the Perſian, the Chaldean, the 
Latin, and the Greek languages. Hiſtory and geography, 
aſtrology and mathematics, confeſſed the variety of his Commary 
urſuits ; and his taſte for the arts was diſplayed by his liberal 
anvitation, and reward, of the painters of Italy. But his thirſt 
of dominion and of conqueſt was unbounded ; and his cruelty, 
after victory, was often inſatiate. | 
A ſiege of forty Gays proclaimed the approaching ruin of 
Conſtantinople, The breaghes were increaſed, the garriſon 
was diminiſhed, and the ſtrength of the inhabitants was im- 
paired by diſcord, In an attempt to deſtroy the unfiniſhed 
works of the beſiegers, forty gallant youths were inhumanly 
maſſacred by the command 55 the Sultan, and Conſtantine 
could only avenge their fate by expoſing from the walls the 
heads of two hundred and ſixty Muſſulmen. l 30113 


» Unirerſal Hidory. 


4 „ 


the Eaſtern Roman mo- . 


Conquyft of Conſtantinople... abs 


The twenty-ninth of May was fixed by the Sultan, and. 
was ſanctioned by his favourite ſcience of aſtrology, for the 
fatal and final af2ule. The derviſes proclaimed to thoſe who. 
ſhould fall in the holy enterpriſe immortal youth amidſt the 
rivers and gardens of paradiſe, and all the pleaſures their 
hearts could defire. The Sultan promiſed the temporal incen- 
tive of dof{ble pay. « The city and the buildings,” ſaid Ma- 
homet, © are mine: but I reſign to your valour the captives 
« and the ſpoil, the treaſures of gold and beauty: be rich and 


« be happy. Many are the provinces of my empire; the 
« trepid Elder wh firſt aſcends the walls of 3 
« ſhall be rewarded with the government of the faireſt and 
« the moſt wealthy; and my gratitude ſhall accumulate his 
ec honours and his fortunes ve the meaſure of his own 
« hopes.” Such powerful motives diffuſed the Turks 
a general ardour, and the camp reſounded with the ſhouts of 
« (God is God! there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
« apoſtle of God!” db AAA mana 
The minds of the Chriſtians were agitated with far diffe- 
rent paſſions; deſpair and fear by turns occupied their boloms; 
the nobleft of the youths were ſummoned by Conſtantine Pa- 
læologus to the imperial palace, and he-vainly attempted: to 
infuſe into their minds the hope to which he himſelf was A 
ſtranger, Vet this band of , warriors was animated by the 
example of their prince. The Chriſtians, for ſome time, 
maintained their ſuperiority; and the voice of the Emperor, 
was heard exhorting his companions and ſubjects by a laſt 
effort to atchieve the deliverance of their country; but in the 
moment of laſſitude, the janizaries roſe freſh and vigorous, 
and poured the fury of their arms on their faint and feeble 
opponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the Sultan 
himſelf, who on horſeback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
reproved the tardy, and applauded the ardent. =. 

The aſſault now became every moment more vigorous, 
Haſſan, the janizary, was the firſt who mounted the walls, 
and deſerved the reward of the Sultan, A crowd of Turks 
impetuouſly ſucceeded ; and the Greeks driven from the ram- 
part were overwhelmed by increaſing multitudes. [The rem» 
nant of the nobles ſtill fought round the perſon of the Eu- 
peror ; his mournful exclamation was heard, „ Cannot there 
« be found a Chriſtian to cut off my head] His laſt fear 
was that of falling alive into the hands of the infidels, He 
had before prudently caſt er the purple; in_ the confuſion 
of the enk, he fell by an unknown hand ; his body-was bu» 
ried under a monument of ſlain, and was diſcovered by the 
g olden eagles embroidered on his ſhoes, With his life reſiſt- 
ance expired ; the Turks poured in on every fide; the walls 

2 which 
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which had defied the Goths, which had reſiſted the united 
forces of the Avars and the Perſians, now yielded to the ſu- 
perior enthuſiaſm of the Moſlems; and the race of Othman, 
the diſciples of Mahomet, eſtabliſhed their government 
their religion in the palace and the churches which had been - 
founded by Conftatine. 20 5 © ; 
Leet us here-pauſe a moment, and reflect on the fate of na- 
tions, and the tranſient proſperity of empires. Greece, the 
land of freedom, the parent of heroes, the nurſe of philoſo- 
phers, who when ſhe bowed before the victorious arms, re- 
- fined the taſte of Rome, is ſunk the ſlave of barbarous ſuper- 
ſition, and ignorant deſpotiſm; whilſt the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, whoſe rapid victories overturned the Perſian monar- 
chy, and deluged Aſia with blood, are doomed, to ſooth the 
mide, and feed the avarice of ſome upſtart T'urkiſh Baſhawt 
he acquiſitions of Lucullus and Pompey, in Aſia; and even 
the fleeting conqueſts of Trajan, have all yielded to the fierce 
followers of Mahomet, and form part of the dominions of the 
Ottoman Porte. Syria, once che ſear of royalty, and” long 
the eaſtern frontier of the Roman empire, attracts only the 
curioſity of the traveller, or 'exerciſes the ſpeculations of the 
philoſopher ; whilft Phenicia and Paleſtine, deſerted and-deſfi- 
tute, ſeem but to exiſt in their former reputation. It is need- 
leis to remind the reader, that we owe the uſeful and elegant 
Invention of letters to the fel and the pure doctrine of the 
Chriſtian religion to the laſt. Egypt, renowned for myſtic 
ſcience and fplendid literary pre-eminence, now groans be- 
heath the iron rod of delegated authority, and is an appendage 
to the Turkiſh government; her redundant Nile overflows 
to fill the coffers of ca ric ous tyranny. and ſanguſmary op- 
preflion. , On the coaſt of Africa, Carthage, formerly the rival 
of Rome, is poſſeſſed by the States of Tripoli and Tunis; 
Numidia, once the kingdom of the celebrated Maſiniſſa and 
the crafty Jugürtha, obeys the arbitrary nod of the Dey of 
Algiers, Fez is, the auritania of the ancients; and the 
ruins of a city founded by the Romans, are ſtill to be diſ- 
cerned amidft dominions doomed to experſence the favage 
Ferocity of the Emperor of Morocco, Of the iſlands which 
acknowledged the authority of Rome, Majorca and Minorca 
both belong to Spain; Sardinia and Sicily are governed by 
Italian Princes; Corſica has been ſubdued, and almoſt depo- 
ulated, by the ambition of France; the reſt have ſubmitted 
do the victorious arms of the Turks, except Malta, which 
Till continues to baffle the force and brave the indignation of 
the Ottoman power. | | 
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CHAP. Lv. 


4 nes View Modern Hiſtory ory. — Feudal Syſtem. Chi 
valry.— The Feudal Syſtem gives Way to Liberty and m- 
- merce,—Cruſades,—Derivation of  Lombard-ftreet.— Han- 
ſeatic League.—f irſt Traveller.—Spirit of Adventure and 
Diſcevery fhews rrſelf. — Europe 1 - — — 
Balance of Power. — 1 on Conqueſt, — mga 
Var. | 


IN order to prepare the young etader for entering upon the 
I PENNE hiſtory of each country, it may not be improper 
lace before his eye a general view of the modern world. 
owards the doſe o f the ſixth yo the Saxons, a Ger- 
man nation, were maſters of the ſouthern and more fertile 
provinces of Britain; the Franks, another tribe of Germans, 
of Gaul ; the Goths, of Spain; the. Goths and Lombards, of 


Italy, And the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any veſtige of 


the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature remained. 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
dreſſes, new languages, and new names of men al wunmies, 
were every where introduced. 

From this period, till the. Waden 7 aner exhi- 


bited a picture of moſt melancholy Gothic barbarity. Lite- 


rature, ſcience, taſte, were words ſcarce in uſe during theſe 
ages. Perſons of the higheſt rank, and in the moſt eminent 
ſtations, could not read nor write. Many of the. cler did 
not underſtand the breviary, which they were obliged daily to 

recite. Some of them could ſcarcely read it. The human 


mind ae ra uncultivated, and depreſſed, ſunk into the 5 


moſt profound ignorance. | The ſuperior genius of Charle- 
magne, who in the beginning of the ninth century, geverned 
France and Germany with part of Ital 5 and Alfred the Great 
in England, during the latter part of the fame century, endea- 
voured to diſpel is darkneſs, and give their ſubjects a ſhort 
limpſe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too power- 
Zu for their efforts and W e The darkneſs returned 
and even encreaſled ; ſo that a ſtill greater degree of i >a; poo 
and barbariſm prevailed throughout Europe. 
A new diviſion of property gradually tread a new. 
ſpecies of government formerly unknown z which ſingular 
inſtitution is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Feudal 


Syſtem. The king or general, who led the barbarians to con- 


queſt, parcelled out the lands of the. vanquiſhed among his. 
Chief officers, binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed to 
follow his ſtandard with a number of men, and to bear arms 

in 
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in his defence. The chief officers imitatf} the example of 
the ſovereign, and in diſtributing portions of their lands among 


their dependants, annexed the fartte condition to the grant. 
But though this ſyſtem ſeemed to be admirably calculated for 


eee a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a ſyſtem. 
of on. 
e uſ 


urpation of the nobles became unbounded and in- 
tolerable. They reduced the great body of the people into a 
ſtate of actual ſervitude. They were deprived of the natural 
and moſt unalienable rights of humanity; They were flaves 
fixed to the ſoil which they cultivated, and together with it 
were transferred from one proprietor to another, hy ſale or by 
conveyance, Every offended baron or chieftain, buckled on 
his armour, and ſought redreſs at the head of his vaſſals. His 
adverſaries met him in like hoſtile array. The kindred and 
dependants of the aggreſſor, as well as of the defender, were 
involved in the quarrel. They had not even the liberty of 
e e often ie at independency. They ü 
e nobili n aſpired at i 4 iſput- 
ed the — the ſovereign; they withdrew — — 
duance or turned their arms againſt him“ . They ſcorned to 
conſider themſelves as ſubjects; and a kingdom, conſiderable 
in name and extent, was a mere ſhadow of monarchy, and 
really conſiſted of as many ſeparate principalities as it con- 
tained baronies. A thouſand feuds and jealouſies ſubſiſted 
among the barons, and gave riſe to as many wars. Hence 
every country in Europe, waſted or kept in continual alarm 
b e internal hoſtilities, was filled with caſtles, and places 
ef frongth, in order to protect the inhabitants from the fury 
of their fellow · ſubjects 7. | 
The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of 
their nobles with impatience. In order to create fome power 
that might counterbalance thoſe nt vaſſals, who, while 
th ved the people, controlled or gave law to the crown, 
a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges on towns. 
Theſe privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude; and the in- 
habitants of towns were formed into 2 or bodies 
politic, to be governed by a council and magiſtrates of their 
nomination 1. ö | 
There is a point of depreſſion as well as of exaltation, ſays 
a philoſophic hiſtorian $, beyond which human affairs ſeldom 


* Monteſquieu. | + Dr. Robertſvn. 

t This Gothic ſyſtem till prevails in Poland; a remnant of it conti - 
nued in the Highlands of Scotland ſo late as the year 1748, and even in 
England, a country renowned for civil and religious liberty, ſome relics 
of theſe Gothic inſtitutions may be perceived at this day. 8 


$ Afr. Hume. | 
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paſs, and from which they naturally return in a Contrary pro- 
”Y This utmoſt point of decline ſociety ſeems to — | 
attained-in Europe; when the diſorders of the ſeudal goverm> 
ment, together with the corruption of taſte and manners con- 
ſequent upon theſe, were arrived at their greateſt exceſs; 
Accordingly, from that æra, we can trace a ſucceſſion of cauſes 
and events, which, with different degrees of influence, con- 

tributed to aboliſh anarchy and barbariſm, and introduce order 

and politeneſs, | cad 4 ; 

Among the firſt of theſe cauſes we muſt rank chivalry ; 
which, as an elegant and inquiſitive writer,remarks, c though 
commonly conſidered as a wild inſtitution, the reſult of ca- 
price and the fource of extravagance, aroſe, naturally from the 
ſtate of ſociety in thoſe times, and had a very ferious effect in 
refining the manners of the European nations #;” . |. 

The inſtitutions of chivalry were coeval with the feudal 
aſſociation. The feudal ſtate, as has been obſerved, was. a 
ſtate of ual war, rapine; and anarchy. The weak and 
unarmed were expoſed every moment to inſults or injuries. 
The power of the ſovereign was too limited to prevent theſe 
wrongs, and the legiſlative authetity too feeble to redreſs . 


them. There was ſcarce any ſhelter from violence and op- 


preſſion, except what the valour and generoſity of private 
pang orded: and the arm of the brave was the only tri- 
to which the helpleſs could appeal for juſtice, The 
trader could no longer travel in ſafety, or bring unmoleſted 
his commodities to market. Every poſſeſſor of a caſtle” pil- 
ed them, or laid them under contribution; and many not 

y 2 the merchants, but carried off all the women 
that fell in their way. Slight inconveniences may be over - 
looked or endured, but when abuſes grow to a certain height, 
the N muſt reform or go to ruin. It becomes the buſi- 
neſs of all to diſcover, and to apply ſuch remedies as will moſt 
effectually remove the prevailing diſorders: Humanity ſprung 
from ** of violence, relief from the hand of ra- 
pacity. Thoſe licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
pray Ferns ies of outrage, and every mode of oppref- 
on, touched at laſt with a ſenſe of natural equity; and ſwayed 
by the conviction of a common. intereſt, formed aſſociations 
for the redreſs of private wrongs, and tlie preſervation of 
public ſafety. | ; thy 
The young warrior among the ancient Germans, as well 
as among the modern knights, was armed, for the firſt time, 
with certain ceremonies Proper to inſpire martial ardour. 
This ceremony of knighthood was in its orign very fumple. 
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The candidate, after a previous trial, wad inveſted with his 
| ſword and ſpurs; and his cheek or ſhoulder were touched 
with a ſlight blow, as an emblem of the laſt affront which it 
was lawful for him to endure. 

Chivalry, however, conſidered as a civil and military in- 
ſtitution, is as late as the eleventh century. The previous 
diſcipline and ſolemnities of initiation were many and ſingu- 
lar. The novice in chivalry was educated in the houſe of 

ſome knight, commonly a perſon of high rank, whom he 
| firlt in the charger of page, and aſterwards of ſquire: 
nor was he admitted to the ſupreme honour of knighthood 
_ until he had given many ſtriking preofs of his valour and 
addreſs. The ceremony of initiation was very ſolemn. Se- 
vere faſtings, and nights ſpent, in a church or chapel, in 
prayer, confeſſion of fins, and the receiving of the Sacra- 
ments with devotion, bathing, and putting on white robes, as 
emblems of that purity of manners required by the laws of 
chivalry, were neceffary preparations for this ceremony. 

A knight was to conſult the glory of the ſtate, defend 

_ the faith, w—_ reſcue, at the hazard of his life, ene 
| - orphans, and all unhap ons groaning under injuſtice or 
* oppreſſion. The _— of his fair one Rimulated his 

| our. For her he fought and conquered ; to her he confe- 
crated his trophies ; ſhe kindled the fire of ambition in his 
| breaſt, and his * and ſplendid feats of arms, proclaimed 
her beauty and perfection. | 
5 The women felt their dominion. They boaſted of the 
proweſs of their knights, and while rivalſhip for beauty pre- 
vailed, each knight was deſirous to maintain the honour, ſu- 
perior beauty, and reputation of the damſel he made choice 
of, againſt all competitors. The knight in company of the 
ladies, acquired the graces of external behaviour and im- 
proved his ſenſibility and tenderneſs, He ſtudied an elegante 
of manners. Politeneſs became a habitual virtue which at- 
tended him to the field of battle, and checked his paſſions in 
the ardour of victory. n 

Chivalry ran its career in Europe, and then fel into diſ- 

uſe. Towards the decline of the feudal ſyſtem, knighthood 
became an engine of intereſt in 'the hands of a fapericy, 
The knights loſt their conſideration; their number greatly 
increaſed and they became venal, ſelling their ſeviees to the 
higheſt ' bidder. They fought for pecuniary rewards, and 
not fox honour. Chivalry was worn out. The military and 

ar eſtabliſhments, which the defects of the feudal ſyſtem 

pointed out, ſuperſeded its uſes and advantages. Hence as 

* an ingenious author obſerves, © It did not die, as ſome h.ve 
| _ © fancied, 


* 


te fancied, by the ridicule of the author of Don Quixotte, 
& hut of old age, deſpondence and debility *.” 
The acquiſition of liberty, by the abolition of the feudal 
ſyſtem, made ſuch a happy change in the condition of man- 
ind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and inaction into 
- which they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their for- 
mer ſtate. A ſpirit of nduftry revived ; commerce became 
an object of attention, and began to flouriſh, $i 
Various cauſes. contributed to revive. this ſpirit of com- 
merce, and to renew the intercourſe between different na- 
tions. Conſtantinople the capital of the Eaſtern of Greek 
empire, had eſ the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, 
who orertirew Bt of the Weſt, In this city, ſome remains 
of literature and ſcience were preſerved: this too, for man 
ages, was the great emporium of trade, and where ſome reli 
for the precious commodities and curious manufactures of In- 
dia was retained, They communicated fome knowledge of 
theſe to their neighbours in Italy; and the cruſades, or holy 
wars, which were begun by the Chriſtian powers 
of Europe with a view to drive the Saracens from A. D. 1096. 
Jeruſalem, opened a communication between Eu- * 
rope and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of 
rende zvous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, 
or on their return from thence. Though the object of theſe , 
2 was conqueſt, and not commerce, and though tlie 
ue of them proved unfortunate, their commercial effects 
were both beneficial and permanent; , | 
I be cruſades, in a very ſtriking manner, diſplayed the cha- 
racter of the Europeans during that period. Superſtition 
and a wrong directed zeal were the cauſe of thoſe cruel 
wars, and Chriſtians, under the impulſe of a religious phrenzy, 
violated all laws, human and divine; The hiſtory of man- 
kind before that 4 preſents us with nothing ſimilar to 
it. Canaan, or the Holy Land, was much reſpected in thoſe 
days, as being the country in which our Bleſſed Saviour 
was born, preached, wrought miracles, and died for the fi 
of the world, - In the middle ages, Chriſtians frequently 
went from every part of Europe in pilgrimage to Judea, to 
viſit the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt, the town of his nativity, 
and every other place, rendered famous by his preſence and 
. miracles, To go in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, once in 
their life at leaſt, was, they thought, the moſt proper means 
to conciliate the favour of God. The Turks were then in 
poſſeſſion of Canaan, and the Chriſtians had hitherto beheld 
with indifference the religion of Mahomet planted in the 
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of Conſtantinople. At the ſad tale of 
Eaſtern brethren, the aſſembly burſt into tears; and the moſt 
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land of Chriſt's nativity. This indifference was changed in 
a moment into a moſt ardent zeal, by the following circum- 
ance. | 1 
About twen rs after the conqueſt of Jeruſalem 

the Turks, the Haly Janus was viſited by an — > 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the province of 
Picardy, His reſentment and ſympathy were excited by his 
own injuries and the oppreſſion of the Chriſtian name. From 
Jeruſalem the pilgrim returned an accompliſhed fanatic, and 
determined to rouſe the martial nations of Europe to the 
deliverance of the Holy Land. Pope Urban the Second 
received him as a prophet, and applauded his glorious deſign ;. 
and the zealous miſſionary, mi pee by the approbation 
of the pontif, traverfed with ſpeed and ſucceſs the provinces. 
of Italy and France.. His head bare, his feet naked, his 
meagre body wrapped in a coarſe garment, he preached to 
innumerable crouds in the churches, the ſtreets, and the high. 
ways. When he painted the ſufferings of the natives and 
pilgrims of Paleſtine, every heart was melted to compaſſion; 
when he challenged the warriors of: the age to defend their 
brethren, and reſcue their Saviour, every breaft- glowed with 


indignation. The ruſtic enthuſiaſt inſpired the paſſions 


which he felt, and Chriſtendom expected with impatience the 
eounſels and decrees of the ſupreme pontift. 

The council aſſembled by Urban for conſidering this 
Important enterpize, met at Placentia, and conſiſted of two 
Hundred biſhops of Italy, France, Burgundy, Swabia, and 
Bavaria; four thouſand of the elergy and thirty thouſand 


of the laity attended; and the ſeſſion of: ſeven days was 


"Held in a ſpacious plain adjacent to the city. The ambaſſa- 
dors of the Greek Emperor, Alexis Comnenus, were intro- 
duced to plead the diſtreſs of their 1 and the danger 

e miſery of their 


eager champions declared their readineſs initantly to march. 
under the holy banner.. | | 14 

The prudent Pope, however, adjourned the final deciſion: 
to a ſecond ſynod; and in the autumn of the ſame year, at 


Clermont, in the territories of the Count Auvergne, the Ro- 


man Pontiff convened a counſel not leſs numerous or reſpec- 


table than the ſynod of Placentia, His eloquence" was ad- 


drefled to a well-prepared and impatient audience. His to- 
pics were obvious, his exhortation was vehement, his ſuc- 
ceſs inevitable. The orator was interrupted by the ſhouts 
of thouſands, who, with one voice, exclaimed aloud, God” 
wills it ! God wills it (It is indeed the will of God,” re- 


plied the Pope; © and let this memorable word be for ever 


adopted 


— 
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4 adopted as your cry of battle, to animate the courage of the 
champions If Chet. His croſs is the ſymbol of your fal- 
e vation, wear it, a red, a bloody croſs, as a pledge of your 
& ſacred and irrevocable engagement.“ The propoſal was 
joyfully accepted; great — both of the clergy and 
laity, impreſſed on their garments the ſign. of the crols; and 
after a confeſſion and abſolution of their ſins, the champions 
of the croſs were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous admonition to 
invite their countrymen and friends; and their departure for 
the holy land was fixed to the feſtival of the aſſumption, the 
_ fifteenth of Auguſt, of the enſuing year. | 
In the age of the cruſades, the Chriſtians'both of the Eaſt 
and Weſt, were perſuaded of the lawfulneſs and merit of the 
holy war. They inſiſted on the right of natural and religious 
defence, their peculiar title to the holy land, and the play 
ur 


— ix 


of the Pagan and Mahometan foes. The victorious 
aſſerted a divine claim of univerſal empire. In leſs than thirty 
years they had ſubdued the kingdoms of Aſia, as far as Jeru- 
falem —_ the Helleſpont ; and the Greek empire tottered on 
the verge of deſtruction, To the worldly apprehenſion of their 
progreſs, were added ſpiritual motives and indulgences, In 
the middle ages, the biſhops and prieſts interrogated ſinners; 
compelled them to give an account of their thoughts, words 
and actions; and preſcribed the terms of their reconciliation 
with God. A year of penance was appreciated at about four 
pounds ſterling for the rich; and at nine ſhillings for the in- 
digent. It is a maxim of the civil law, that wholoeyer cannot 
pay with his purſe muſt pay with his body. The practice of 
flagellation was adopted by the Monks, a cheap though pain- 
-ful equivalent; and a year of penance was taxed at three thou 
and laſhes. In the council of Clermont, the Pope proclaim- 
ed a plenary indulgence to thoſe who ſhould enliſt under the 
banner of the croſs; the abſolution of al their fins, and a full 
receipt for all that might be due of canonical penance, The 
robber, the incendiary, the homicide, aroſe by thouſands, and 
'the terms of atonement were eagerly embraced by offendexs 
of every rank and denomination. To theſe were ſuperaddeſl 
Jefs pure temptations the ſpoils of a Turkiſh emit, the fla- 
vour of the wines, and the beauty of the Grecian women; and 
* each warrior depended on his ſword. to carve a plenteous and 
honourable eſtabliſhment, which he meaſured only by the ex- 
tent of his wiſhes. Theſe inducements were potent and nu- 
merous; the ignorance, which magnifted the hqpes, diminiſt- 
ed the perils of the enterpriſe, and to defray their preparation, 
Princes alienated their provinces, nobles their lands and caſ- 
tles, and peaſants their cattle, and the inſtruments of huf- 


bandry. 
US: The 
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The fifteenth of Auguſt had been fixed in the council of _ 


Clermont for the departure of the pilgrims ; but the day was 
anticipated by a crowd of thoughtleſs plebeians. Early in the 
ſpring, above ſixty thouſand of the populace of ſexes, 

om the confines of France and Lorraine, flocked round Pe- 
ter the Hermit, and preſſed the miffionary to lead them to the 
holy ſepulchre. "The unqualified fanatic aſſumed the charac- 


ter of a general, and moved with his votaries along the banks - 


of the Rhine and Danube. Their wants and numbers ſoon 


compelled them to ſeparate, and Walter the Pennyleſs, a va- 
liant though needy ſoldier, conducted the vanguard of the pil- 
grims. The footſteps of Peter were cloſely purſued by the 
monk Godeſcal, whoſe ſermons had ſwept away fifteen or 
twenty thouſand peaſants from the villages of Germany. The 
rear was again preſſed by two hundred thouſand of the refuſe 


of the people, who mingled with their devotion a brutal li- 


cence of rapine, proſtitution, and drunkenneſs. | 

In their march through the wild and extenſive countries of 
H ungary and Bulgaria, the diſorders of the pilgrims provoked 
the ferocious nature of the inhabitants; and many myriads of 
the cruſaders were the victims of their indignation and re- 
venge. About a third of the naked fugitives, among whom 
was the hermit Peter eſe to the Thracian mountains, 
They were conducted to Conſtantinople by eaſy journies; 
and tranſported to the Aſiatic ſide of the Boſphorus, by the 
caution of the Emperor Alexis, who adviſed them to await 
the arrival of their brethren, Their blind impetuoſity ſoon 
urged them to deſert the ſtation which he had affigned them, 
and to ruſh headlong againſt the Turks, who occupied the 
road to Jeruſalem. Peter the Hermit, had withdrawn from 
the camp to Conſtantinople, Walter the Pennyleſs in vain 
attempted to introduce ſome order among the promiſcuous 
multitude. Thef were allured into the plain of Nice, over- 
whelmed by the "Turkiſh arrows, and three hundred thouſand 
of the firſt cruſaders periſhed, before a ſingle city was reſcued 
from the infidels, or their graver brethren had completed the 
preparations of their enterpriſe, | 

Of the cruſaders there were three grand diviſions. The 
ſecond diviſion, marching with leſs confuſion than the firſt, 
penetrated into Aſia, was ſucceſsful in ſome ſkirmiſhes, and 


finiſhed its career, by yielding to the arms of Solyman in tie 


plains of Nice, | 
The third divifion was conducted b . princes, 
well verſed in the military art. In the fir cruſade none of 
the great ſovereigns of Europe embarked. The emperor, 
Henry the Fourth, was not diſpoſed to obey the ſummons of 
the Pope, with whom he was at variance; Philip the Eirſt of 
TE |  "=_=_ 


, 
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France was occupied by his pleaſures; William Rufus of Eng- 

land by a recent conqueſt ; the kings of Spain were en g- 

ed in a domeſtic war 1. 205 the Moors; and the northern 
c 


— 


monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, were yet 
ſtrangers to the paſſions and intereſts of the ſouth. But the 
religious ardour was ſtrongly felt by the princes of the ſecond _ 
order, who held an important place in the . feudal ſyſtem. 
Robert duke of Normandy, Hu 4 count of Vermandois, bro» _ 
ther to Philip king of France, Baldwin earl of Flanders, Eu- 
ſtace de Boulogne, Raymond count de I houlouſe, followed ö 
by many of the nobles of Europe, and warlike troops, arrived 


in Greece, where they were reinforced by a body of Normans, - 


celebrated for brave exploits. | | 
Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, alarmed at * 
theſe emigrations, haſtened to rid himſelf of thoſe dangerous 
and inſolent gueſts. He flattered, careſſed, and furniſhed them 
with boats to tranſport them to the oppoſite ſhore, Being 
arrived in Aſia, they proved ſuperjor to the courage and acti- 
"ity of Solyman; poſſeſſed themſelves of Bithynia, Cilicia, 
and Syria, from which countries they expelled the Sultans who 
reigned therg. But misfortunes and fatigue had, by this time, 
greatly diminj/hed the army of the cruſaders, | 
At laſt they arrived before the walls of Jerufalem, and be- 
gan that ſiege, ſo famous, upon account of the many heroic 
ions pertcrmed by the beſiegers and the beſieged, by the 
great number of ** there preſent; and by Taſſo's im- 
mortal poem. The city is taken by aſſault, after a ſiege of 
ſix weeks, and the conquerors, under the impulſe of a 8 
fury, put to death, all who are not Chriſtians. The mo 


hidden retreats cannot conceal, from their me + ferocity, - 


trembling mothers and their innocent children; their f 
ſpare none, and ſtreams of blood deluge the ſtreets, | 
This maſſacre continued for three days, and the diſciples of 
the Prince of Peace were fatigued, rather than fatiated, by the 
ſlaughter of ſeventy thouſand Moſlems. After this horrible 
carnage, they repaired to the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chrift, where 
falling down upon their knees, they rent the air with lamen- 
tations, and bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the mo- 
nument of their redemption “. 50 inconſiſtent is human 
nature with itſelf; and fo eaſily, as a great hiſtorian regarks, . 
« does the moſt effeminate ſuperſtition aſſociate hoth with the 
i moſt heroic courage, and with the fierceſt —— ' 
The Cruſaders choſe Godtrey of Bouillon, king ot Jer fax 
lem, and ſettled him in their new conqueſts, 
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The cruſades renewed at different times, comprehend a 
period of one hundred and 3 They de- 
prived the kingdoms of Europe of many of their inhabitan 
which was no doubt hurtful to population; and the ſpecie they 
carried with them was loſt to this quarter of the globe. On 
the other hand, the character of thoſe who engaged in the 
eruſades is to be taken into conſideration. The majority of 
them were the turbulent and unruly, whoſe chief delight was 
war and plunder ; — the Ps and diſſipated, whoſe ſouls 
were ſtained with the commiſhon of many crimes, — thoſe in 
debt, who had no viſible means of paying what they owed— 
the poor nobility,who had not wherewith to ſupport their rank, 
people called gentlemen, who ſubſiſted by the charity of the 
monaſteries, or depended for a precarious ſubſiſtence upon the 
feudal barons,—thoſe of the loweſt rank in ſociety, who, for 
want of agriculture, manufactures, trade, and commerce to 
employ them, lived in idleneſs and poverty. The abſence of 
ſuch Bat was rather a benefit than a loſs to ſociety, The 
cruſades, by removing out of the way, thoſe mefnbers who 
were continually raiſing diſturbances, and committing acts of 
cruelty, enabled the well-difpoſed, who remained, to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to promote civilization, and refinement of 
manners. Some of thoſe who returned to Europe, brought 
from the Eaſt, a taſte for the arts and ſciences. The fine 
duildings they had ſeen at Conſtantinople, and in Aſia, exe- 
cuted in Grecian taſte, furniſhed them with the idea of intro- 
ducing the imitation of them in the weſt, where the Gothio 
manner of building prevailed, 15 

The cruſaders brought from the eaſt ſome of the writings 
of the ancients; this was favourable to learning in thoſe dark 
ages, as it gave the Europeans a taſte for the finiſhed compoſi. 
tions of the Greeks, and raiſed in them a deſire to become ac- 
quainted with thoſe maſters of poetry, hiſtory and eloquence, 

It has been already obſerved, that the cruſades were fa- 
vourable to commerce, as an intercourſe was then opened be- 
tween the eaſt and the weſt, which has continued ever ſince. 
The European merchants attended the armies of the cruſaders, 
ſold them the commodities of Europe and Aſia, brought Aſi- 
atic commodities into Europe, and, from the gain they made, 
found it would be greatly to their advantage to carry on a 
trade with the nations of Aſia. of HKS! 

From the cruſades was derived the invention- of coats of 
arms. By theſe the chiefs of the cruſades were diſtinguiſhed 
under the heavy iron armour, which entirely covered their. 
bodies; from hence ſprung heraldry, which had been attended 
to and cultivated as a ſcience, when ſtudies much more valu- 
able were entirely neglected. a 
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| Boon after the cloſe of the holy war, the mari- | 
ner's compaſs was invented, which facilitated - A. D. 1302. 
the communication between remote nations, and 
brought them nearer to each other, The Italian ſtates, par- 
ticularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, began to eſtabliſh a re» 
— commerce with the eaſt and the ports of Egypt, and 

w from thence all the rich productions of India. Theſe 
commodities they diſpoſed of to great advantage among the 
other nations of Europe, who began to acquire ſome taſte of 
elegance, unknown to their predeceſſors or defpiſed,by them. 
During the rath and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe 
was almoſt entirely in the hands of the Italians, more com- 
monly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lombards, 
Companies, or ſocieties of Lombard merchants, ſettled in 
every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the ma- 
nufacturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of theſe com- 
panies ſettled in London, and from thence the name Lom- 
bard- ſtreet was derived. | 

Whilſt the Italians in the ſouth of Europe cultivated trade 
with fuch induftry and ſucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakens» 
ed in the north towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 
As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Bal. 
tic, were at that time . — barbarous, and infeſted that 
ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and 
Hamburg, foon after they had begun to open ſome trade with 
the Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They 
derived ſuch advantages from this union, that other towns 
acceded to their confederacy; and, in a ſhort time, eighty of 
the moſt conſiderable cities, ſcattered through thoſe large 
countries of Germany and Flanders, which ſtretch from the 
bottom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an 
alliance, called the Hanſeatic league; which became fo formi- 
dable, that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded 
by the greateſt monarchs, The members of this powerful aſ- 


ſociation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of commerce known 


in the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enacted 
in their general aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe 
with naval ſtores; and pitched on different towns, the mioſt 
eminent of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eſta- 
bliſned ſtaples, in which their commerce was regularly car- 
ried vn. Thither the Lombards brought the productions of 
India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged 
them for the more bulky, but not leſs uſeful commodities of 

the north. | 
As Bruges became the centre of communication between 
the Lombards and Hanſeatic merchants, the Flemings traded 
with both in that city to ſuch extent, as well as advantage, 
| | as 


- 
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as diffuſed among them a general habit of induſtry, which - 

wy rendered Flanders, and the adjacent provinces the moſt. 

9p ent, the moſt populous, and beſt cultiyated countries in 
urope. 


; Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe pro- 
A, D. 1330. vinces, of which he — the true cauſe, Ed- 
ward III. of England, endeavoured to excitg a 

ſpirit of induſtry among his own ſubjects, who, blind to the 

adyantages of their own ſituation, and ignorant of the ſource 
irom which. opulence, was deſtined to low into their country, 
totally neglected commerce, and did not even attempt thoſe 
manufactures, the materials of which they furniſhed to foreign 
ers. By alluring Flemiſh artizans to ſettle in his dominions, as 
well as by many wiſe laws for the encouragement and regu- 
lation of trade, he gave a degmoing £0 the woollen manufac 
tures of England; and firſt turned the active and enterpriſing 

nius of his people towards thoſe arts which haye raiſed thg 

Englich to the firſt rank among commercial nations. 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the cru, 
fades, endeavoured to cultivate the Fiendſhip of the great 
Thans cf. Tartary, whoſe fame in arms had reached the mo 
remote corners of Europe and Aſia, that they might be ſome 
check upon the Turks, who had been ſuch enemies to the 
Chriſtian name; and who, from a conr:mptible handful of 
wanderers, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of contendin 
princes, had begun to extend their ravages oyer the fineſt 
countries of Aſia. ; 8 

The Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks ; 
a wandering profeſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and 
undaunted by difficulties and dangers, found their way to the 
remoteſt courts of theſe infidels, - The Engliſh philoſopher, 
Roger Bacon, was fo induſtrious as to collect from their re- 
lations or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which 
are to be found in Pyrchas's Pilgrim, and other books of tra- 
vels, The firſt regular traveller of the monkiſh kind, who 
committed his diſcoveries to writing, was John du Plant Car- 
pin, who, with ſome of his þrethren, about the year 1246 
carried a letter from Pope Innocent to the great Khan of 
Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince's 
extenſive dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling 
into Tartary and India became general; and it would be no 
difficult matter to prove that many Europeans, about the end 
of the fourteenth century, ſerved in the armies of Tamerlane, 
one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe conqueſts reach- 
ed to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they intro- 
dyced into Europe the uſe of gunpowder and artillery ; the 
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diſcovery made by a German chymiſt being only partial and 
Accidental, | | | | 
After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing. 
power of the Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriß 
tian adventurers, upon their return, magnifying the vaſt riches 
of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their 2 with a ſpirit of 
adventure and diſcoyery, and were the firſt that * 
rendered a paſſage thither by ſea probable and A. D. 1403. 
practicable. The Portugueſe had been always | 
famous for their application to maritime affairs; and to their 
diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain is at this 
day indebted for her Indian commerce, | | 
At firſt they contented themſelyes with ſhort voyages, 
creeping along the coaſts of Africa, diſcovering cape after 
cape; but by making a gradual progreſs ſouthward, they, in 
the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to ſail beyond the Cape, 
which opened a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, and all 
— countries —— by the names of India, China, and 
apan. | 
While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India 
by the eaſt, Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a pro- 
ject of failing thither by the weſt, His propoſal being con- 
demned by his countrymen, as chimerical and abſurd, he laid 
his ſchemes ſucceſſively before the courts of France, England, 
and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such repeated 
diſappointments would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had 
nothing to defray it. Spain was now his only reſource, and 
there, after eight years attendance, he at length ſucceeded, 
through the intereſt of queen Iſabella, This princeſs was 
revailed upon to patronize him, by the repreſentations of 
Juan Perez, 22 of the monaſtery of Rabida. He was 
a man of conſiderable learning, and of ſome credit with queen 
Iſabella; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from his 
rſonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, 
he had entered into an accurate examination of that great 
man's project, in conjunction with a phyſician ſettled in his 
neighbourhood, who was eminent for his {kill in mathematical 
knowledge, This inveſtigation. completely ſatisfied them of 
the ſolidity of the principles on which Columbus founded his 
opinion, and of the probability of ſucceſs in executing the plan 
which he propoſed, Perea, therefpre, ſo ſtrongly recommend. .. 
ed it to queen Iſabella, that ſhe entirely entered into the ſcheme, 
and even generouſly offered, to the honour of her ſex, to 
pledge her own jewels in order to raiſe as much money as 
might be required in making preyarations for the voyage, 
put Santagel, another friend — patron of Columbus, _ 


* 


diately engaged to advance the ſum that was requiſite, that 
the queen might not be reduced to the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to that expedient. | 
| umbus -now-ſet fail with a fleet of three 
D. A. 1492. ſhips, upon one of the moſt adventurous at- 
15 0 tempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate 
of which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In 
this voyage he had a thouſand difficulties to contend with, 
and his ſailors who were often diſcontented, at length began 
to inſiſt upon his return, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to 
throw him overboard; but the firmneſs of the commander, 
and the diſcovery of land, after a paſſage of thirty-three days, 
put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the 
natives, he found to:his/ſurprize, that this could not be the 
Indies he was in queſt: of, and which he ſoon diſcovered to 
be new world. | CE ; 
urope now began to emerge out t darkneſs, into 
which had been ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire. Alfred and Charlemagne, thoſe early luminaries of 
the modern world, had ſhed a temporary luſtre. over the ages 
in which they lived. They had encouraged learning, both 
dy their example and patronage, and ſome gleams of genius 
began to break ſorth; but the promiſing dawn did not arrive 
at perfect day. The ſchools erected by theſe great monarchs 
were confined ſolely to the churches and. monaſteries, and 
monks were almoſt the only inſtructors of youth. The con- 
tracted ideas of ſuch men, partly ariſing from that mode of 
dife, partly from their religious opinions, made them utterly 
aunht for the communication of liberal knowledge. Science, 
in their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jargon, and ge- 
nius again ſunk in the gloom-of ſuperſtition. A long night 
of ignorance ſucceeded. Learning was conſidered as dange- 
rous to true piety, and darkneſs was neceflary to hide the 
uſurpations of the clergy, who were then exalting themſelves 
-on the ruins of the civi power. The ancient poets and ora- 
tors were repreſented as ſeducers to the path of deſtruction; 
and Europe, for almoſt three centuries, produced no compo- 
fition that can afford pleaſure to a claſſical reader. But the 
© :gloom at laſt began to diſappear, and the ſceptre of knowledge 
was wreſted from the hand of ſuperſtition. Several enlight- 
ened perſons among the laity, who had ſtudied under the 
Arabs in Spain, en the education of youth about the 
Beginning of the eleventh century, in the chief cities of Italy; 
and afterward in thoſe of France, England, and Germany. 
Inſtruction was communicated in a more rational manner. 
More numerous and more uſeful branches of ſcience were 
caught. A taſte for ancient literature was ,revived ; and 2 
atin 
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Latin poems were written, before the cloſe of the twelfth cen- 
tury, not unworthy of the latter times of the Roman empire *. 
| Man bars, however, were yet in the way of literary refine- 
ment. The taſte of the age was too rude to reliſh the beauties 
of claffical compoſition. The Latin language in which all ſci- 
ence was conveyed, was but im y known to the bulk 
of readers; and the ſcarcity of parchment, together with the 
expence of tranſeribing, rendered books ſo extremely dear, as 
to be only within the reach of a few; learning, however, con- 
tinued to advance, in fpite of every obſtruction; and the in- 
vention of paper in the fourteenth century, and of printing 
about the middle of the fifteenthʒꝭ made knowledge ſo gene- 
ral within a century after, that Italy began to compare, 
in arts and letters, her modern with her ancient ſtate, and to 
contraſt the age of Leo X. with that of the ſecond Cæſar. 
As this period, too, is remarkable for the happy reformation, 
in religion, it may be conſidered as the firſt æra of modern 

ory. | 10 22 
About the fame time, the powers of Europe were formed 
into one great political ſyſtem, in which each took a ſtation, 
wherein it has fince remained, with leſs variation than could 
have been expected, after the ſhocks occaſioned by ſo many 
internal revolutions, and ſo many foreign wars. The great 
events, which then happened, have not hitherto ſpent their 
force, The political principles and maxims then eſtabliſhed,. 
ſtill continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the ba- 
lance of power then introduced, or rendered general, {til 

influence, in ſome degree, the councils of European nations, 
From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the con- 
eurrence of ſo many rival princes will always prevent any one 
of them from gaining the empire over Europe. But it is no 
leſs certain, that, in contending for it, they muſt weaken their 
own force, and may at length render themſelves incapable of 
defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts 
they may make are extremely illuſive.. Inſtead of promoting, 
they rather oppoſe their deſigns. The more any 18 is 
extended it becomes the weaker ; and great projects have- 
not been fo often excited by. ſlow reiterated efforts, as in the 
courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle expedition. 
A prince-may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights: 
of his ſubjects. He may proceed by flow degrees in the exe- 
eution of it; and if he die before it is completed, his ſucceſſor 
may purſue the fame ſteps, and avail himſelf of waat was done 
before him. But external conqueſts cannot be concealed.. 


They generally occaſion more fear than hurt, and are almoſt 


* Warton, 


always 
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always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex. 
cite, and the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which 
the prince, who, by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is 
commonly reduced to the laſt extremities. 

This doctrine however contrary to the prejudices of 2 
powerful and victorious nation, is one of the eſtabliſhed 
in the ſcience of politics. It is confirmed by examples both 
ancient and modern. The ſtates of Greece, in particular, 
-delivered from the terror of the Perſian invaſions, exhibit the 
fame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one 
of the moſt inconſiderable of theſe little focieties, but in its 
turn imbibed the frenzy of conqueſt; and in its turn too was 
reduced by this frenzy to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs. This 

ſubject is fully illuſtrated by a celebrated Grecian *, in his 
Oration on the Peace; one of the moſt finiſhed models of an- 
-Cient eloquence z and which contains a rich fund of political, 
knowledge, "4 15.4 
The modern examples are well known. Who does · not 
know that the houſe of Auſtria excited the terror of all Eu- 
rope, before it excited the pity of Great Britain | Germany, 
Holland, and all the Low — ſeveral ſtates in Italy, 

the kingdom of Spain, with the vaſt empires of Mexico and 
Petu in South America, were, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, governed by Charles the V. of the houſe of Auſtria. 
Theſe territories, though exceeding in riches and extent the 
moſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify the am- 
dition of that monarch, his whole _ being a ſcene of hoſ- 
tility againſt his neighbours. One of his fuccefſors, the late 
-Empreſs queen, and the repreſentative of that family, was, 
however, upon the death of her father, not only ſtripped of 
her dominions, but reduced ſo low as to be in want of neceſ- 
ſaries; and contributions were actually raiſed for her in Great 
Britain, whoſe king, George II. engaged in her cauſe, and 
at the expence of this nation reinſtated her upon the imperial 
throne, Had that family never been the object of fear, the 
empreſs queen would never have become the object of com- 
paſſion, 
2 affords an example not leſs ſtriking. The nerves 
of that kingdom were ſtrained fo far — their ſtrength, 
by an ambitious monarch, that it ſeemed hardly poſſible they 
ſhould acquire their natural tone in the ak of this cen- 
tury. The debility of their efforts in the war of 17 56, proved 
the greatneſs of the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy 
which is not ſlow and gradual ; but the American war greatly 
contributed to reſtore and augment their naval power. What 
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che the confequences of the late revolution' time only can 
e] er; | 
Of all the European kingdoms, Great Britain, perhaps 
enjoys the higheſt degree of proſperity and glory. " plas wh 
therefore, to be very attentive to preſerve fo brilliant an ex- 
iſtence. A great empire cannot be continued in a happy 
ſituation, but by wiſdom and moderation. The unhappy 
conteſt of this _ with the American colonies, plunged 
her into great difliculti 

augmented, and her taxes greatly increaſed. Peace is an un- 
ſpeakable bleſſing, and all means ſhould be uſed to cheriſh 
and maintain it. War is a dreadful evil, and a nation ſhould 
yever be involved in it without the moſt urgent neceſſity. 


CHAP, LVI. 


os r R AN C E. 
Tranſalpine Gaul was the Name given to France by the Ro- 
mans. I he Franks gave it the Name of France. Clavis, 
and the Merovingian Race of Kings. | 


HE kingdom of France, which was by the Romans, 
| called Tranſalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to 
- diſtinguiſh it from Cilalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the 
Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it lies con- 
tiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon became a 
- deſirable object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave 
. reſiſtance, was annexed to their empire by the invincible arms 
of Julius Czfar, about forty-eight years before Chriſt, Gaul 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the Romans till the downfal of 
that empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to the 
; Goths; the Burgundians, and the Franks, who ſubdued, but 
did not extirpate the ancient natives. The Franks themſelves, 
who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col- 
llection of ſeveral people inhabiting Germany, and particulasly 
the Salii, who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who . 
- cultivated the principles of juriſprudence better than their 
- neighbours. Thoſe Sahi had a rule, which the reſt of the 
Franks are ſaid to have-adopted, and has been by the modern 
Franks applied to the ſueceſſion of the throne, excluding all 
. famales from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well known 
by the name of the Salic Law. | 
The Franks and Burgundians, after eſtabliſhing their 
power, and reducing the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, 
| parcelled 


es. Her national debt has been much 


ucceeding kings found it. neceſſary to confirm their privileges, 

allowing them to exerciſe year 5, a authority in their reſpec- 
tive governments, until they at length aſſumed an indepen- 
dency, only acknowledging the king as their head. This 

ve riſe to thoſe numerous principalities that were formerly 
in France, and to the ſeveral parliaments ; for every province 
became, in its policy and government, an epitome of the whole 
. an 5 ws _ tags _ * es 

e concurrence. of the council, conſiſti cl 
and of the nobility. wp; * 4 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the 
diſſolution of the Roman empire, the firſt government in 
France ſeems to have been a kind of mixed monarchy, and 
the power of their kings extremely circumſcribed and limited 
by the feudal barons. I ; 

The firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks according to 
one of the beſt French hiſtorians ®, was Clovis, who began 
his reign in the year 481. n 

The Gauls hated the dominion of the Romans, and were 
© ftrongly attached to Chriſtianity, Clovis gained on their 
piety, by favouring their biſhops; and his marri with 
Clotilda, niece to Gondebaud, king of Burgundy, them 
hope that he would ſpeedily embrace the fich. The attach- 
ment of his countrymen to their ancient worſhip was the ſole 
objection: the pious exhortations of the queen had ſome ef- 
fect; and the king having vanquiſhed the Allemanni at Tol- 
biac, near Cologne, after an obſtinate engagement, politically 
aſcribed the victory to the God of Clotilda, whom he ſaid he 
had invoked during the time of battle, under promiſe of be- 
coming a Chriſtian, if crowned with ſucceſs. He was ac- 

cordingly baptized by St. Remigius, bithop of 

A. D. 496. Rheims, and almoſt the whole French nation 

"2, followed his example. Clovis was ſo affected 

with the eloquence of the biſhop, in deſcribing the paſſion 

and death of Chriſt, that he ſtarted up, and ſeizing his ſpear, 

violently exclaimed, „Had I been there with the valiant 
„ Franks, I would have redreſſed his wrongs !” (4 

But Clovis, inſtead of enjoying his good fortune with 
dignity, disfigured the latter part of his reign by perfidies 
and cruelties toward the princes of his houſe, whom he ex- 
tirpated. He died in 511, after attempting to atone for his 
crimes by building and endowing churches and monaſterics, 
and afſembling a council at Orleans for the regulation of 
church diſcipline. | 9 698 
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On the death of Clovis, his kingdom was divided among 
his ſons; and, on that account, involved in civil war, 
A ſeries of weak ſovereigns ſucceeded; under whom the 


Maires du Palais, or Mayors' of the Palace, a kind of vices - 
roys, amid the diſorders of civil war and anarchy, extended 
their authority over both king and nobles, and poſſeſſed of 


the power of ſoyereigns, aſſumed at length the title; 
Pepin le Bref was the firſt Maire du Palais, who made 
his 23 to the throne, and aſſumed the ſovereignty in name 
as in reality, exoluding for ever the 2 of 


ne or the Meroving tan race * from the crown of France, 


vey Tad poſſeſed it 270 yours” 
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Carling Rate ieren + heroic Eu 
terprizes and Exploits. — He encourages Learning and the , 
Arts His beautiful domeſtic Charafter. — Partition of ' 
his Empire. — Incurflons of the Normans.——Their Religion 


and Manners, Louis V. the laſt of the Carlovingian Line, 


Pakt the founder of the n jacs of kings; 
after receiving the ſubmiſſion- of the Britons; and reco- 
vering Narbonne "from the infidels, paſſed the Alps, in de- 
2 of Stephen the Third, then the Roman” Pontiff, 
inſt Aſtolphus, who ſpread his dominion to the very gates 
of Rome, and demanded an annual tribute of a piece of 
for the life of each citizen: Pepin and his two ſons received 
the title of patricians of Rome from Stephen; who fled to them 
for affiſtanee; and Aſtolphus, when bene in Paris, re- 
nounced all pretenſlons to the ſoverei ignty ty of Rome. 
bravery, wiſdom, and-generolity of Pepin facilitated 
the triumphs of his ſon Gute ee, who by the death of 
bi brother Carlonian ſoon enjoyed the undivided empire of 
rance. 

The ambition and abilities of Charles ſoon gave birth to 
projects which will render his name immortal. A proſpe- 
tous reign of forty-ſix years, abounding with military enter- 
prizes, political inſtitutions, and literary foundations, offers 
to our view, in the midſt of barbariſmz a ſpectacle worthy 
bf more poliſhed ages. „ 


» $0 talled, from Merovæus, grandfather of Clovis, 
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Ghaflemagne, _ 
2 Alt the inſtigation of the Pope he put an end 
A. D. 809.” to the kingdom uf the — obliged ſeveral 
Italian princes to do him homage, protected the 
ſee of Rome, and was crowned emperor of the Romans. 
The greateſt part of Europe ſubmitted to the arms of Charle- 
magne, before the Saxons, in Germany, could be conquered, 
The war with that brave and independent people laſted up- 
wards of thirty years, and formed the principal buſineſs of his 
reign. After a number of battles gallantly fought, and many 
cruelties committed on both ſides, the Saxons were totally 
ſubjected, and Germany beeame part of the empire of Charle- 
magne. A deſire of converting the Saxohs to Chriſtianity 
ſeems to have been one of the principal motives for proſecuting 
his conqueſt; and as they were no leſs tenacious of their reli- 
gion than their liberty, perſecution marched in the train of war, 
and ſtained with blood the fetters of ſlavery. 

When we fee Charlemagne ordering 4500 Saxons to be 
ſlain in his preſence, becauſe they — not deliver up Witi- 
kind, their leader and defender; when we fee him, from a 
miſtaken zeal, forcing them to become Chriſtians, and ſub- 
jecting them to cruel laws, humanity revolts, and ſeized with 

orror, we forget his more amiable qualities, and abhor his 
memory. IRAN Ct 0c, et KO 

Witikind at laſt ſubmitted, and embraced Chriſtianity, 
continuing ever after faithful to his engagements. B 
could never inſpire his aſſociates with the ſame docile ſenti- 
ments. They were continually revolting; and ſubmitting, 
hat they! t have it in their power to revolt again. On 
the final reduction of their country, the more reſolute: ſpirits 
retired into Scandinavia, carrying along with them their vin- 
dictive hatred againſt the dominion, and the religion of France. 
Some hiſtorians blame the obſtinacy of thoſe barbarians, 
not conſidering that, it is natural for man to flee from flay 
and the fury of intolerance, Let us call things by their right 

names. Hiſtory is an upright tribunal, before which, flattery 
is ſilent, and the voice of truth alone is heard. Had the fame 
of the Charlemagne ariſen from no other cauſe, than his vie- 
tories over the Lombards, Saracens, and Saxons, he would 
have deſerved to be ranked only among the deſtroyers of the 
human race; but he poſſeſſed other qualities, which procured 
kim the love of his ſubjects, and are worthy the admiration 
of poſterity. ; | 3 | 
_ Almoſt every year of Charles's reign was ſignalized by 
ſome military expedition, though very 4 fferent from thoſe of 
our times. War was then carried on without any ſettled plan 
of operations. The troops were neither regularly diſciplined 
nor paid. Every nobleman led forth his vaſſals, who yu 
| ou 
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obliged to ſerve for a certain time, ſo that chere WA 
kind of neceſſity of concluding the war with the campaign. 
'The army was diſſolved on the 


uiſhed in ſeveral engagements the Abares and Huns, plun- 
dered their capital, and penetrated- as far as Ruab on the 


carried his arms to the banks of the Ebro “. 


Danube, He likewiſe made an expedition into Spain, and 


= 


It is not, however, in the midſt of conqueſt that Charle. | 
magne appears a great man; it is when we ſee him employed 


in procuring happineſs to his ſuhjects; extending his views 
to government, manners, religion, learning, and the arts. 
He frequently, convened the national aſſemblies, for regu- 
lating affairs both of church and ſtate. His attention ex- 
tended even to the moſt diſtant corner of his empire, and to 
all ranks of men. Senſible” how. much mankind in general 
reverence old cuſtoms, and thoſe conſtitutions under which 
they have lived from their youth, he permitted the inhabitants 
of all the countries that he conquered to retain their own laws, 


making only ſuch alterations as he judged abſolutely neceſſary 


for the of the community... | of fo ron tn 
Charlemagne was no leſs amiable in private life, He was 

an affectionate huſband, a tender father, a ſincere and: gene- 
rous friend. His houſe was a model of cxconomy, his 

perſon of ſimplicity and true grandeur. For ſhame ! ſaid 

he to ſome of his nobles, Who were finer dreſſed than the oc 
caſion required; © learn to dreſs like men, and let the world 

« judge of your rank by your merit, not your habit. Leave 

« ſilks and finery to women; or reſerve, them for thoſe days 

« of pomp and ceremony, when robes are worn for ſhew, 

« not uſe.” On ſuch occaſions he himſelf appeared in im 

rial magnificence, and freely indulged. in every luxury; but 

in general his dreſs was plain, and his table frugal. He had 

his ſet hours for ſtudy, which he ſeldom omitted, either in the 

camp, or the court; and, notwithſtanding his continual wars, 

and unremitted attention to. the affairs of a great empire, he 

found ' leiſure to collect the old French poems and hiſtorical 

ballads, with a view to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the monarchy. 

He was fond of the company and converſation of learned men, 

invited them from all parts of Europe, and had an academy 

in his palace, of which he was a member. He eſtabliſhed 
ſchools in cathedrals and abbeys, in which ſcholars were in- 


* Eginhard, 
| X 2 ſtructed 


roach of winter, and aſſem- 
bled next ſeaſon, if neceſſary, Hence we are enabled to ac- 
count for a circumſtance, which would otherwiſe appear in- 
explicable, in the reign of this great prince. Belides the 
Lombards and Saxons, whom he conquered, Charles van- 


? 
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ſtructed in the of the ſcriptures, in arithmetic; 
grammar, and church muſic. This was doing a great deal, 
at a time when even the dignified clergy could not fubſcrjbe 
their own name; and when it was deemed a ſufficient quali- 
fication for a prieſt to be able to read the Goſpels, and under- 

ſtand the Lord's Prayer. 


The companion and particular favourite of Charl 


was our learned countryman, Alcuin, who inſtructed him iu 
the ſciences, and was at the head of his Royal Academy. 
Several luerative places were the reward of his learning and 
talents. Indeed, the emperor's generoſity to men of letters 
knew no bounds, Perſuaded that genius thrives beſt when 
— * he did all he could to cheriſh it. As ignorance 
every where prevailed, fo this great man ſaw the neceſſity of 
protecting and encouraging aclaſs of men, who could employ + 
their talents for the public e 
The countries which he added by conqueſt to the empire 


of France, much exceeded his original dominions, and he re- 
tained them to his death, which happened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


his uſual refidence, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his 
A. P. 814. age, and the forty-ſeventh of his reign. The 
+ | of the French empire ſeemed to expire with 
him. He po all France, all Germany, part of Hun- 
gary, part of Spain, the Low Countries, and the Continent 
of fea as far as Benevento. But to govern ſuch an extent 
of territory, a monarch muſt be endowed with the genius of 
a Charlemagne. About a year before his death, he aſſociated 
his ſon Louis with him in the empire. The ceremony was 
very ſolemn. As if this great man had foreſeen the uſurpa- 


tions of the church, he placed the imperial crown upon the 


altar, and ordered the prince to lift it, and ſet it on his own 
head; intimating thereby, that he held it only of God “. 

Lou, ſurnamed Debonnarre, on account of the gentleneſs 
of his manners, was the only lawful fon of Charlemagne that, 
ſurvived him; on whoſe death a partition of this extenſive 


empire took place, among his three ſons. Charles, ſurnamed 


the Bold, obtained the kingdom of France; Germany, finally 
ſeparated from the em ire of the Franks, was the ſhare of 


another ſon, Louis of Bavaria; and Italy fell to Lothaire, with 


the title of emperor. Before this diviſion a battle was fought 
at Fontenoy, in which fell an hundred thoufand Franks, 
thaire and his nephew Pepin were in this battle totally de- 


| feated; but the victorious brothers having retired to their 


ewn dominions, Lothaire rallied his ſcattered forces, and con- 


Vita Caroli Magni. 
| . tinued. 
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: Of Rell the Norman, 2% 
tinued the war for three years; after which mutual weakneſs 


ON A PEACE, . | 
The concluding period of the hiſtory of the degenerate 
poſterity of Charlemagne, is — > and obſcure, The 
moſt memorable event that has been recorded, is the irrup- 
tions of the Normans , a fierce warlike 2 fram Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and other parts of dinavia. "Theſe 
1 from their native ſeats, ventured in 
out of the large trunks of trees, to brave 

the ocean. They penetrated into Eng] Scotland, the 
Orkney and She Iſlands, the Weſtern Iſles, and even to 
Ireland, all which places they made the ſubjects of their de» 
predations, marking their route by deſolation and flaughter. 
The booty and wealth which thoſe ravagers carried home, en. 
cited others among them to advance along the coaſt of BYi. 
tain to France, where they firſt landed. Under 

one of their moſt illuſtrious leaders, Rollo, they A. D. 320. 
failed up the Seine; and taking the city of Rouen, 8 
ſoon became ſo formidable, that Charles the Simple off 

his daughter in marriage to Rollo, and ceded to him Nor- 
mandy, Bretagne, and Neuſtria. | 

The ſupreme divinity of theſe northern nations was Oden, 
whom they painted and worſhipped as the God of terror. 

believed that thoſe heroes would ſtand higheſt in his 
favour, who had killed moſt enemies in-the field ;. that after 
death, the brave would be admitted into his palace, and there 
have the happineſs of drinking beer, their favourite liquor, 
out of the ſkulls of their flaughtered foes. | | 

In conſequence of this belief, fatigues, wounds, combats, 
and perils, were the exerciſe of infancy and the ſport of youth, 
They were forbidden to pronounce the word fear, even on the 
moſt trying occaſions. Education, prejudice, manners, exam- 
ple, habit, all contributed to ſubdue in them the ſenſation of 
timidity; to make them covet darger, and ſeem greedy of 
death, Military diſcipline was only wanting to have enabled 
them to enſlave the whole Chriſtian world, then ſinking un- 
der the weight of a debaſing ſuperſtition, and cringing beneath 
_ the rod of prieſtly tyranny. 

The nuptials of Rollo with the French king's daughter, 
were celebrated in a very magnificent manner; when he 
Jicewiſe embraced the Chriſtian Religion, This laid the 
foundation of the Norman er in F rance ;; which after - 
wards gave a king to England, in the perſon of William duke 
of Normandy, who ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in 
the year 1066, This event proved unfortunate and ruinous 


+ So called from wick nonhers gifts 15 
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to France, as it engaged that nation in almoſt perpetual wars 
with England, for whom they were not an equal match, not- 
withſtanding their numbers, and the aſſiſtance they received 
from Scotland. _ | | | 
After the death of Charles, his ſon Louis, furnamed the 
Stranger, was recalled from England ; whither he had been 
Fer, by his mother Egina, daughter of Edward the Elder, 
and grand-daughter of the great Alfred. He attempted to 
reſcue himſelf Fren the tyranny of his tutor, Hugh the Great, 
| ſon of Robert, late duke of France, who had aſpired to the 
throne, In this, however he failed, and left only a ſhadow 
of royalty to his ſon Lothaire ; or rather Hugh the Great was 
pleaſed to grant him the title of king, that he himſelf might 
enjoy the power. This ambitious nobl no leſs formi- 
dable than the ancient mayors, died in 955. He was ſucceed- 
ed in conſequence and abilities by his ſon Hugh Capet, whom 
we ſhall ſoon ſee on the throne of France. 
Lo thaire died in 986, and was quietly ſucceeded by his ſon 
Louis V. who governed under the direction of Hugh Capet, 
during a ſhort reign of one y”= and two months, which, was 
one continued ſcene of troubles, In him ended 
A. D. 987. the Carlovingians, or the deſcendants of Charle- 
5 magne, the ſecond race of French kings. 


— 


Hugh Capet, the Founder of a new Famihy.— His- Charader, 
Robert is excommunicated by the Pope. — His Character. 
— Henry I. — William, Duke of Normandy.— Henry mar- 
ries a Ruſſian Princeſs. Skins] 


HTS H Capet, the moſt powerful nobleman in France, 
| and founder 'of the third race of French kings, now 

aſcended the throne, and annexed to the crown the dioceſes 
of Paris and Orleans. The voice of the nation preferred him 
for his merit and power to his rival Charles, duke of Lorrain, 
the uncle of the deceaſed king. He was proclaimed at Nojou 
a few days after the death of Louis, and was crowned at Rheims. 
Yet ſeveral of the nobles betrayed, by their abſence from the 
coronation, their diſaffection to his cauſe; and it is probable 
that had Charles rouſed himſelf from his natural indolence, 
and appeared immediately in arms, he might have eſtabliſhed his 

claims. But he waſted the hours in deliberation which ought 
95 | to 


Hugh Capet. % 3171 


to have been devoted to action; and while Charles heſitated, 
Hugh had received the erown, and led on a conſiderable force, 
to humble the nobles that had refuſed him homage. The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe was William, duke of Guienne, 
or, as he is ſometimes called, of Aquitaine; but while the 
king, who had entered his territories, inyeſted the city of 
Poictiers, he was compelled to raiſe the ſiege by Charles, who 
had now collected a formidable army in Champagne. In his 
retreat the. king. was encountered by the duke of Guienne, 
who, in a ſhort and bloody engagement, was defeated, and 
immediately made ſubmiſſion A ſovereign.  . - 

Hugh ſeized the opportunity of this victory to ſecure the 
crown to his family, and propoſed in aflembly of the nobles the 
aſſociation of his ſon Robert. The Barons, humbled by his late 
conqueſt, acquieſced z and Robert was crawned at Orleans, 

by the archbiſhop of bens. 6 MI ITAEES 
During this interval, Charles had taken the city of Laon, 
and with it the queen-dowager Emma, his implacable enemy. 
On the. appearance of Hugh he retired within the walls ; but 
afterwards by a ſucceſsful ſally, in which a conſiderable de- 
tachment of the king's troops were deſtroyed, he compelled 
et A = gre N abr ik | 

The city of Rheims, whoſe archbiſhopric had been given 
by Hugh to Arnold, the nephew of Charles, and the illegi- 
timate ſon of Lothaire, as the price of his deſertion, was af- 
terwards betrayed by him to the duke of Lorrain; and he led 
on the troops of his uncle. | A. Kolb 

Hugh, to call the attention of Charles to the defence of 
Rheims, marched towards that city; and then ſuddenly chang» 
ing his route, advanced to Laon, which he — by the 
intelligence of its biſhop. The duke and ducheſs of Lorrain, 
who with the archbiſhop of Rheims were taken priſoners, 
were ſent to Orleans, where they were held in an eaſy capti- 
vity for life. The duchy of Lorrain, however, was ſuffered 
to deſcend to their ſon, on whoſe death the male line of Char- 
lemagne became extinct. But Arnold, whoſe pertidy had been 
betrayed by the prieſt to whom he had given orders to open 
the gates of Rheims, was degraded from his archbiſhopric, 
and the vacant ſee was beſtowed on Gerbert, a monk of 
Rheims. The Pope, John the Fifteenth, indignant at not 
being conſulted in this affair, reviſed the ſentence, and Ar- 
nold was again ſeated in the archiepiſcopal chair. He was 
ſill, however, detained in confinement by Hugh, who dread- 
ed his intrigues more than the diſpleaſure of the Pope. 

Hugh Clipee, though not-diſtinguiſhed by thoſe ſplendid 
traits which mark the character of a hero, was wiſe, humane, 
and temperate, He conducted all his affairs with great pru- 
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Excommunicatian of ting Robert, 


12 
8 After having had the honour of eſta» 
bliſhing a new ſamily, and in ſome meaſure a new form go- 
goverament, with few circumſtances of violence, he died in 
dae eighth year of his reign, and was quietly ſuc- 
A. P. 999- ceeded by his ſon Robert, a prince of a leſs vigo- 
rous genius, though not of a leſs amiable diſpo+ 


The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the reign of Robert, 


is his excommunication by the Pope. This prince had eſpouſ- 


ed Bertha, his couſin in the fourth degree; a marriage not 
only lawful according to our preſent ideas of things; and juſti- 
fed by the practice of all nations, ancient and modern, but 
ntcelies mnaks viders of the ſtate, ſhe being the ſiſter of 
Rodolph, king of 9 But the clergy, among their 
other uſurpations, about this time — a ſacrament of 
marriage, and laid the moſt eſſential of civil engagements 

under ſpiritual prohibitions, which extended even to the ſe- 


venth degree of Ing 21 The Pope's politically ar- 
j 


ted to themſelves a Juriſdiction over the ob. 
ject of ſociety,and that on which all the reſt hang. Gregory V. 
therefore undertook to diflolve the marriage 4. ans, 1" {6 
and Bertha, though it had been authoriſed by ſeveral biſhops ; 
and in a council held at Rome, without examining the cauſe, 
and without hearing the parties, he publiſhed, with the mo 


deſpotic authority, an imperious decree, which ordered the 


king and queen to be ſ ed, under peril of excommuni- 
cation. And all the biſhops who had countenanced the pre- 
tended crime, were ſuſpended from their functions, until ſuch 
ime as they ſhould make ſatisfaction to the Holy See. 
1 ver, perſiſted in keeping his wifey and there - 
dy incurzed the ſentence of excommunication, which had 
ſuch an effect on the minds of men, that the king was aban- 
doned by all his courtiers, and even by his own domeſtics, 
two ſervants excepted, . And theſe threw to the dogs all the 
victuals which their maſter left at meals, and purified, by fire, 
the veſſels in which he had been ſerved ; fo fearful were they 
of what had been touched by an excommunicated perſon ! 
The king, giving way to ſuperſtitious terrors; or afraid of civil 


commotions, at laſt repudiated his wife Bertha, and married 
Conſtance, daughter to the count of Arles, in whom he found 


an imperious termanant, inſtead of an amiable conſort. 
dec beim obliged him to reſtore the traitor Arnold to the 
W Ic̃ bere is not any monarch in the French hiſ- 
A:D-1037-) tory more wan v commended than Robert, or on 
w whoſe death beweg . pr 
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their crown; nor could Henry, notwi 
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ple were louder and more ſineere. The monks ſpoke the 


ſenſe of the whole nation, when they deplored him in theſe 
words: We have loſt a father, who governed us in peace 


We lived under him in ſecurity ; for he did not oppreſs, - 


« or ſuffer oppreſſion. We loved him, and there was 
« body whom he feared.” | y 
Henry I. ſucceeded to the crown of his father at the age 
of twenty-ſeyen, poſſeſſing the vigour of youth with the 
prudence and wiſdom of mature years. His mother, Con- 
ſtance, during the late reign, had T. . a conſiderable 
party in the {tate, and, as the hated , ſhe wiſhed to 
transfer his crown to her younger ſon, Robert. 
The count ot Flanders, and the turbulent Eudes, count 
of Champagne, were her chief abettors. Both of them had 
intereſted views in the part they aCted ; but the queen was 
willing to gratify their ambition, provided ſhe could gratify 
her own revenge. She' promiſed to Eudes half the towng 
of Sens, which, together with Melun and Soiſlons, he im- 


mediately reduced. This ſtruck the neighbouring places © 


with ſuch conſternation, that they . threw open their gates 
upon his approach. Confounded, and unable to reſiſt this 
ſudden torrent of ill fortune, Henry, forſaken by hisſubjets; 
fled wilh only twelve attendants into Norm ; where he 
ſought and found a generous friend and ſupporter in duke 
Robert, whoſe 2. and forces were employed in his 
cauſe. While che duke in perſon led on the Normans to 
conqueſt on one ſide of the kingdom, the king appeated on 
the other, and thrice defeated the count of Champagne, who 
with difficulty eſcaped with his lite. Peace was at length 
reſtored e mediation of Fulk, count of Anjou; Con- 
ſtance a victm to the violence of her diſappointed 
paſhons ; prince Robert received the duchy of Burgundy ; 
and the ſubmiſſion of the counts of Flanders and Champagne 
was followed by that of the reſt of the nobles. Henry re- 
paid the ſervices of the duke of Normandy, by che duchies 
of Giſors, Chaumont, and Pontoiſe, — by that portion 
of the Vexin which had till now belonged to France; and 
though this gilt was an honourable teſtimony” of his grati- 
titude it effected a lamentable reduction of the dominions of 
the crown. "#0 
Though the ſettlement of the Normans in France had 
been of infinite ſervice to the princes both of the Carlovin- 
gian and Capetine lines; yet moſt of them would have been 
ad of a ſpecious pretext for reuniting that great duchy to 
Hſtandin the power- 
ful obligations he lay under to the blood of Rollo, reſiſt the 
temptation. Robert duke af Normandy, ſwayed by the idle 
| ſuperſtitions = 
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ſuperſtitions of the age, had gone on a pilgrimage to the 
holy land, and had ade with the ſtates of his duchy, 
before his departure, to receive and recognize as his fucceſ- 
for, William, his natural ſon ;- and put him under the tuition 
of Henry, and Alain duke of Bretagne: the diſſatisfaction 
which this ſtep gave was general, andthe affairs of the duchy 
fell into the greateſt diſorder, ſo that had not William, young 
as he was, exerted prodigies of valour in his own defence, 
he muſt have ſank under the rebellion. Alain endeavoured _ 
to ſerve him, but was obliged 'to return to his own eſtate; 
where he ſoon after died, not without — — of ſlow poiſon. 
Henry, far from attempting to protect William, or to quell 
thoſe commotions, in the frontiers, took poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle of Thuileries, fo which he pretended to have a right, 
and burnt the town of Argenton. Perceiving, however, 
that he could not obtain the ſucceſſion, he liſtened to the 
miniſters of young, William, with whom he joined his troops, 
and engaging the rebel lords, completely defeated them in 
the valley o nes, and thus eſtabliſhed the duke of Nor- 
2 in his dominions. In this battle the king, thrown 
from his horſe in the fury of the charge, was ſaved only by 

the immediate aſſiſtance of his attendants, | 
Henry married a princeſs of Ruſſia ; the daughter of Ja- 
raſlan, duke of Mnſcovy; a circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, 
in an age when the intercourſe between nations was fo little 
familiar. His chief motive for this matrimonial alliance 
ſcems to have been, that the Pope might have no pretext 
for perſecuting him on account of conſanguinity, which, if 
he had married an European princeſs, it would have been 
almoſt impoſſible for him to have avoided, as it reached to 
the ſeventh degree of kindred, By this lady he had three 
ſons; and the cldeſt, Philip, though but ſeven years of age, 
was, in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and with their unanimous , 
conſent, ſolemnly crowned king by the archbiſhop of Rheims. 
Henry being at this time infirm, appointed Baldwin, count 
| of Flanders, to be — " to his ſon in eaſe of 
A. D. 1060: his deccaſe, which happened ſoon after ; ſome 
ſay by poiſon, and others by the indiſcreet uſe of 

medicine. | 


The character of this monarch, diſtinguiſhed for prudence 
and intrepidity, is ſhaded by his attacks againſt the feeble 
youth of William, duke of Normandy, whoſe genius ſoon 
roſe ſuperior to that of any prince of his age. ts 4. 
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5 Philip I. Regency of Baldwin, — The Rage or Cruſading ; 


breaks out, which is of great ſervice to the French crown. 

| Lewis V1.— His Character contraſted with that of Philip. 
Lewis VII. or the Young, —St. Bernard, with ſome Account . 

. of the ſecond e wo Kings hold the Stirrups of Pope 
Alexander on Horſeback, ge? 3 


HILIP at the time of his acceſſion to the throne of 
France, was about eight years of age and Henry had. 
wiſely committed him to the care of Baldwin the Pious, 
count of Flanders, his brother-in-law, in preference to his 
queen, who was a weak woman ; or his brother, the duke 
of Burgundy, who was an ambitious prince. Henry's choice 
does honour to his memory. Baldwin had all the abilities, 
and, what is more extraordinary, all the virtues, that were 
requiſite for the faithful diſcharge of his truſt. Though we, 
can ſcarcely ſuppoſe a juncture more delicate than that of a 
minority amidit a barbarous, but ambitious, nobility ; and 
a ee but deſigning, clergy ; yet Baldwin kept both 
in awe, without loſing the eſteem and affection of either. 
His adminiſtration, however, did not wholly eſcape cen- 
ſure. He was condemned for ſuffering ſo formidable a 
neighbour as the duke of Normandy to enlarge his domi- 
nions, and atchieve the conqueſt of England. Whatever 
might be his motives for this conduct, it was productive of 
fatal conſequences, and a ſeries of deſtructive wars. | 
The period is now approaching which united England with. 
Normandy ; and as the affairs of France and England were 
after that event involved in one complicated ſyſtem, it is ne- 
ceſſary to give a {light ſketch. of the circumſtances which 
illuſtrate the conqueſt of England, 
On the diſſolution of the ts government in Britain, 
the iſland was ſucceſſively haraſſed by the Scots, the Picts, 
the Danes, and the Saxons, Of theſe, the conqueſts of the 
latter were permanent, and the Saxon heptarcliy was found- 
ed. The ſeven independent thrones that compoſed this h 
tarchy were united, in little more than three centuries ie 
Egbert; and when William firſt aſpired to the throne, it 
was occupied by Edward, fue the Confeſſor, whoſe 
partiality for him might aſſiſt the report that he had be- 
22 him his crown. Emma, the ſiſter of Richard of 
ormandy, was the mother of Edward; and, when the 
Danes compelled the Britiſh prince to flee, he found a ſhel- 
ter in the court of Normandy, Attached by the ties of 
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blood and gratitude to his protector, it is reaſonable to ſup. 
poſe he would have preferred him to an aſpiring ſubje&, 
whoſe father had imbrued his harids in the royal blood of his 
brother, and whoſe own popularity encreaſed the enmity of 
the king. But William was abſent in Normandy when 
Edward expired; and Harold, the ſon of earl Goodwin, 
immediately aſcended the throne. William diſdained to diſ- 
iſe his ſenſe of the injury, or to yield his lofty hopes; and 
refuſal of the ſceptre, which he demanded in a formal 
embaſſy, was the ſignal of war. While Harold was in the 
north, repelling the invaſion of Harpager, king of Norway, 
William la at Pevenſey in Suſſex. Harold was recalled 
from a glorious victory to oppoſe this formidable enemy. 
The fatal battle of Haſtings, which was fought on the four- 
teenth of October, and in which the native valour of the 
_ © Engliſh was very unequal to the diſcipline and artful manceu- 
vres of the Normans, eſtabliſhed the dominion of William. 
Harold fell in the engagement, pierced in the brain by a ran- 
dom arrow; and thus the Britiſh crown, which had been 
ſucceſſively worn by a Saxon for five hundred years, was 
in one day transferred to a Norman. 1 
On the death of the count of Flanders, which happened 
ſoon after the conqueſt of England Philip, in the fifteenth 
2 of his age, aſſumed the peaccable government of his 
n 


om 
Hi reign is not ſo remarkable for any thing, as his mar- 
riage with Bertrand de Montſord, ducheſs of Anjou, while 
her huſband and his queen were both alive. For this irre- 
gularity he was excommunicated by Urban II. in the fa- 
= ONT mous council of Clermont, where the firſt cru- 
A. P. 1095. ſade was preached for the recovery of the holy 
land, of which I have already given a particu- 
lar account. . | | 
Ihe rage for cruſading, which now broke out, was of 
infinite ſervice to the French crown in two reſpects. In 
ce firſt place, it carried off hundreds of thouſands of its 
turbulent ſubjects, and their leaders, who were almoſt in- 
dependent of the king ; and in the next, the r ROI 
t the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad 
without heirs. | Why 

In his wars with William the Conqueror, Philip was 
very ſucceſsful. Hoſtilities were ſuſpended for ſome time, 
when a jeſt of the French monarch was the cauſe of their 
being renewed. The King of England being very fat, wag 

incommoded by his corpu wy, and oblige for ome time 
to keep his Philip naturally witty, ſaid one day to his 
cqurtiers, 4 When will this big man be brought to- bed 5 
William, being informed of this, was enraged. I will 6%, 

| > al 
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ſaid he, (and make my churching at Notre-Dame, in Paris, 
« with-ten thouſand ſpears, inſtead of wax tapers“ . 
William ſoon after rigorouſly fulfilled his word. He 
landed with a numerous army in France, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the town of Mantes, and conſigned it to the flames; but, 
as he withdrew from the heat of the fire, hishorſe, in leap» 
ing over a ditch, threw him on the pommel of the taddle, 
and a contuſion he received proved fatal. 676 K. 
In conſequence of the death of the queen of France, and 
Pope Urban II. Philip, who ſtill continued to live with the 
counteſs of Anjou, was abſolved by the new Pope, from tlie 
ſentence of excommunication denounced in the council of 
Clermont. But although this abſolution quieted in ſome _ 
meaſure his domeſtic troubles, his authority, which the 
thunder of the church, together with his indolent and licen> - 
tious courſe of life, had ruined, was far from being reſtored. 
The nobility more and more affected independence, inſulted 
him every hour, and plundered his ſubjeRs. . 
In order to remedy theſe evils, Philip aſſociated his ſon 
Lewis in the government; or, at leaſt, red | 
him, with the conſent of the nobility, his ſuc- K. D. 2200. 
ceſſor. This young prince was, in all reſpects, Ss 
the reverſe of his father. Philip, beſides being indolent, was 
deficient in the virtues of the heart. His vices were not 
thoſe of a noble mind, but the mean and odious propenſities 
of a treacherous and avaricious nature. Lewis, on the 
_ other hand, was active, vigorous, affable, generous, and free 
from the vices incident to youth. He demoliſhed the caſtles 
of the nobility, compelled them to make reſtitution. to ſuch 
as they had pillaged, and thus reſtored order to the ſtate, 
When thus prince was about thirty years of * 
age, his father died, and he ſucceeded without A. P. 1. 
the leaſt oppoſition. He is generally called, yy 
the old hiſtorians, Lewis the Groſs, from his great ſize, and 
_ was the ſixth Lewis that ſat on the throne of France. Soon 


after his coronation, N in a war againſt Henry 1. 
of En a powerful vaſſal, whom it was his — to 
humble. The war was carried on with a variety of fortunes, 
during the greateſt part of this reign, but without producing 
any remarkable event. 

hilt Lewis was devoting himſelf to the regulation of 
the inferior polity of his kingdom, he fell a ſacrifice to the 
cqrpulency of his perſon. On his death-bed he ordered his 
fon to be called to him, and gave him the following excel- 


lem advice. . « By this ſign,” faid he, drawing the ring 
| „Abbe Miller | 


— 


. 
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from his finger, and putting it on that of the prince, « T in- 
veſt you with ſoverei . ; but remember, that 
it is nothing but a pub blic — Ae to which you are 
called by Providence, and for the exerciſe of which you 
* muſt be accountable in the world to come. Before he 
died he had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his ſon united to Elea- 
nor, the daughter and heireſs of the dake of Guienne and 
Aquitaine. The nuptials were ſolemnized at N ene | 
and the princeſs was crowned queen of France. | 
3 not being able to ſupport the de of 
A D. 1737. r . ys, expired at Paris on the firſt of 
Auguſt, in the ſixtieth year of his age. A bet- 
ter man, perhaps, never graced the't throne of France; but 
with the addition of certain qualities, hiſtorians ſay, he might 
have made a better king; -. | 
The nobles of France, who had been ad 5 
che late reign, renewed their licentiouſneſs under this prince, 
who at the time of his acceſſion to the crown was no more 
than eighteen years of age; but, young as he was, e the 
help of ſtrong garriſons and a well diſcip Mine army, he 
8 them. Stephen, count of Boule , thou — 8 
irect heir of blood, was then king o England, and had 
his duchy of Normandy to his fon Euſtace, who 
had married the ſiſter of Lewis the Young. Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, elder brother to Stephen, was diſcon- 
tented at the preference given to him and his family, and his 
diſcontent was fayoured by a difference which happened be- 
tween Lewis and the court of Rome, about the oppo 
of a biſhop to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Bourges. 
Pierre t la Chatre, who had bcen promoted to. that di 
nity, againſt the king's inclination, took refuge with 15 
count of Champagne, whoſe difference with the king roſe 
to ſuch a height, that che count of Vermandois, firſt miniſter 
of Lewis; divorced his wife, who was couſin to that count, 
and married Petronilla, fiſter to the queen of France. This 
ſecond marriage was condemned by the Po F. eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures were threatened, Lewis nas” hampagne, ra- 
raged the country, and burnt thirteen hundred people in one 
church. This inhumanity ſtruck Lewis with remorſe ; he 
admitted Pierre de la Chatre to the archbiſhopric, and con- 
voking the members of his council, he laid fore them a 
deſign he had formed for expiating his crime, by taking 
—_— n n him 0 the croſs, and undertaking an expedition 1 into = 


wo 3 at that time governed the councils of 
France. One of them was the famous St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux, a * but hot. braired enthuſiaſt, with a 
| wy 
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tongue and pen more poliſhed than was common in that bar- 


bafous age, fo that not only his own cotemporaries received 


his dictates as oracles, but many authors of after-ages have 


quoted his writings, as containing the trueſt maxims of civil 
and eccleſiaſtical polity ; and in his life-time he was conſi- 
dered as a being between human and divine. The other, 
a contraſt to St. Bernard, was Suger, commonly known by. 
the name of Sugerius, abbot of St. Dennis, His appearance 


was as mean as his birth; but the ſolidity of his judgment, 


his unaffected virtues, and the plainneſs of his manners, had 


placed him high in favour with the late king, who was an 


excellent judge of mankind, and with the moſt diſcerning 
princes of that age. St. Bernard affected to diſapprove of: 
the king's undertaking the . in perſon, without the 
approbation of Pope Eugene III. 


with a zeal that roſe to frenzy, by his rendering the fan 
of his perſon and character reſponſible for its fucceſs.. Suger 
coinplied fo far with the fooliſh humour of the times, as not 


to diſapprove of Lewis's contributing towards the expedition 


in men and money; but he perſiſted firmly in his opinion 


| which was ſoon obtained; 
and then St. Bernard became an advocate for the expedition, 


that he ought not to attend it in perſon, but to remain at 


home, for the wiſe government of his people by his authority, 
and the promotion of their happineſs by his example. 
His reaſonable remonſtrances, however, were overwhelm- 


ed by the more ſplendid eloquence of his rival, Louis VII. 


received the croſs from his hands. Many of his nobles, 


three biſhops, and Eleanora his queen, received the badge 


of the croſs with the ſame ardour. From France, Ber- 


nard went'to Germany, and perſuaded the emperor, Conrad 
III. to become a cruſader. He declared that he had autho- 
, rity from God, to promiſe them Mtg The fame of his 

miracles and ' predictions, removing all doubt of ſucceſs, 
every one would ſhare in the expedition, {6 that in many 
towns none were to be ſeen but women and children. Ber- 


nard was invited to become chief of the cruſade, but he 


wiſely declined an honour, which he knew would expoſe 
him to ridicule. The ſame cauſes which contributed to.the 
ruin of the firſt cruſade, were the deſtruction of the ſecond, 
Conrad after having loſt an army of eighty thouſand men 
returned to Europe almoſt alone. Louis VII. with a no 
leſs numerous army, was ſtill more unfortunate than Con- 
rad. Diſhonoured by his wife, beaten by the Saracens, he 
brought back to France, only ſome of his courtiers, A thou- 
ſand ruined families proved the falſchood of St. Bernard's 
predictions, and uttered loud complaints againſt him. To 

theſe he made no anſwer; but comparing humſelt 0 M 

1 ö . 
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faid, he reſembled that legiſlator, who, though he promiſed 
to conduct the Tfraclites into a happy land, fav the firſt ge- 
neration-perith in the deſert. | | Eng > 

The conduct of his queen Eleanor, juſtly ſuſpected. of an 
amour with the prince of Antioch, had deeply affected 
Lewis, who being more delicate then politic, ſoon aſter his 

return, devorced her from his bed, reſtoring at the ſame time 
ber inheritance, the important provinces. of Guienne and 
Poitou. She immediately eſpouſed his formidable vaſſal, 
Henry Plantagenet, duke of Normandy, count of Anjou 
and Maine, and preſumptive heir to the crown of England 
whilſt he married Conſtance, 'the daughter of Alphonſo, 
king of Caſtile. ' | | | | 
| the death -of Conſtance, who left the, king two 
daughters only, Lewis, defirous of tranſmitting the crown 
to his poſterity, formed with Adelaide, the daughter of Thi- 
ce "yo of Champagne, a third nartinge This match © | 
g2 xed Lewis a confiderable acceſſion of ſtrength. In the 
iſpute between the Popes Alexander III. and Victor III. 
Lewis, and Henry II. of England, befriended the former, 
and made preparations for reſiſting an invaſion of France, 
which was threatened by the emperor in favour of the lat- 
ter. Alexander held a council at Tours, aydHhad the plea- 
ſure of feeing the kings of France and England, performing 
he office of grooms, and holding each of them a ſtirrup of 
his horſe, while he proceeded in the moſt ſolemo gravity to 
2 magnificent tent erected for him in the French camp. 

Lewis had a daughter by Adelaide, whoſe name was 
Alice. She was betrothed to Richard, the ſecond ſon 'of 
Henry, but was detained at the Englith court without the 
ſolemnization of the marriage. Public fame was cla. Sorous. 
againſt Henry on that account, and Lewis demanded juſtics 

the Pope. Henry in his defence made ſome frivolous ex- 
cuſes about the non-fulfilment of the terms of marriage; and 
his holineſs not treating the matter with any degree of aſ- 
perity, the two-monarchs were not only reconciled, but 
agreed to accompany each other in an ee to the 

Joly Land. This meaſure ſeems to have been agreed to 
merely to pleaſe the Pope ; for Henry had not the leaſt incli- 
nation to perform his engagements, and Lewis found it im- 
practicable. 1 . 
The wife of Lewis, by this time, had brought him a 

| fon, who was afterwards ſo well known by name of Au- 
guſtus. When this young prince, the hope of the French 
monarchy, was beginning to learn to ride, his horſe ran 
away with him; and he paſſed a whole night in a foreſt, 
but returned the next day; The effect of this 3 was a 


3 ngerous 


J 
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gerous illneſs, which made ſuch an impreſſion npon the 


e to the 


ſpirit of His father, that he performed a pilgri __ 
or 


rine of St. Thomas Becket, to ſolicit his int 
the recovery of young Philip  *' | 
When Lewis arrived at Canterbury, he met with a no- 
ble and generous reception from Henry, and on his return 
found his ſon recovered; But his own health now ſank 
under the mi of years and of anxiety. A fit of 
apoplexy, fu by a paralytic ſtroke, which deprived 
him of the uſe of his right fe, warned him of his approach- 
ing deſolution. He therefore gave orders for the ſpeedy co- 
ronation of his fon, which was performed by the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, with great ſolemnity. The marriage of Philip 
with Iſabella, the daughter of the count of Hainault ſoon 
followed. But Lewis Td not long ſurvive either ceremony. 
No art of medicine being able to arreſt the pro 
ou of his diſorder, he died at Paris in the A. D. 1180, 
1xtieth year of his age, and the forty-fourth of | 
his reign, - | | | 
It may n6t be improper to give ſome account of this 
prince's family, as ſeveral of their names _ again occur, 
in the ſubſequent parts of this hiſtory. His firſt wife Elea- 
nor, to whom he behaved ſo generouſly, and who, by all 
accounts, was a woman of unbounded mtrigue, died at an 
advanced period of life. The two daughters he had by her, 
were Maty, wife to Henry, count of Champagne, and Alice, 
who. married Thibaut, count of Blois, brother to the ſaid 
count, Lewis, by his ſecond marriage with Conſtantia of 
Caſtile, had likewiſe two daughters, of a married to 
Henry the younger, king of England; and afterwards, hay- 
ing no children by him, to Bela III. king of Hungary. 
is princeſs becoming a widow the ſecond time, devoted 
the remainder of her life to be ſpent in the Holy Land, and 
ſhe died at Potolemais, in 1197. The other ſiſter, Alice, 
died unmarried. Lewis, by his third wife, Adelaide, daugh- 
ter to Thibaut, .count of Champagne, a princeſs of great 
merit and beauty had, beſides his ſucceſſor, Philip Auguſt 
two daughters, Alice, whoſe hiſtory is ſo myſterious, and 
who had been long contracted to Richard of England; but. 
was afterwards married to William, count of Ponthieu, and 
died in 1195. The name of his ſecond daughter by the ſame 
marriage, was. Agnes. When ſhe was but ten years of age, 
ſhe was contracted to Alexis Comnenus, emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople; and next yeat their marriage was celebrated 
with great magnificence. She afterwards married the mur- 
derer and ſucceſſor of her huſband, Andronicus I. and he 
likewiſe being dethroned and murdered, ſhe married Theo- 
Vor. I. | Y - ore 
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' dore Bramas, lord of Adrianople.* Adelaide, the third wife 
of Lewis, gave her huſband a moſt magnificent interment 


in a monaſtery of his own founding, at Barbeau on the 


Seine. His body was put into the tomb with a golden croſs 
at his breaſt, and rings on his fingers. His monument was 
aſterwards opened by Charles IX. who found the body en- 
tire, wich the above ornaments, and he himſelf wore the 


rings. 


. 
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Philip II. ſurnamed Auguſtus —Diftreſſes of the Afatic Chriſ: 
2 third Cruſade.— Philip marries a Daniſh 254 
ceſ.— His Character as a Legiſſator.— His uſeful Works. 


HILIP II. whoſe various epithets of the Gift of God, 
, * Magnanimous, and Conquering, ſettled at laſt, into that 
of Auguſtus, was fifteen years of age at the time of his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, — gave early proofs of his genius for 
government. The count of Flanders, acted as his tutor 
or firſt miniſter; but he took the executive power into his 
own hands, and began his reign with two popular acts. 
Tue firſt was the baniſhment of all buffoons and jeſters from 
his court, and of the Jews who were noted for uſury. 
The nobility attempted to protect them; but _ were ob 
liged to yield to the king, who was ſupported by is people. 
A A court faction, however, ſoon interrupted the public 
| . on 1 Adelaide, the king's mother, jealous of the 
partiality he diſcovered for the count of Flanders, united 
with ber brother William, the cardinal, and archbiſhop of 
 Rheims, in intrigues to diſſolve the marriage of her ſon, 

But their efforts were vain, and Philip manifeſted his diſplea- 
ſure by appointing the coronation of himſelf and Ifabella at 
the abbey of St. Dennis, and commanding the ceremony to 
be performed by the archbiſhop of Sens, inſtead of the arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. Adelaide afterwards ſolicited and ob- 

wine the aid of Henry of England, who met her in Nor- 
mandy, and advanced with a numerous army to enforce her 
demands; but a peace was ſoon after negotiated, in which 
the wiſdom and moderation of Philip were conſpicuous. 

U pon the death of the counteſs of 8 who had been 
heireſs to the county of Vermandois, the emperor of Ger- 
many ſtept in to the aſſiſtance of the count, when 3 
offer 


\ 
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offered to annex that county to his crown. This was ano- 
ther quarrel, excited by the jealouſy of the nobility againſt 
the king. Philip affirmed that the alienation of the county of 
Vermandois from the crown, ought to laſt no longer than the 

efforts made by the count and hus friends, Philip re-annexed 

1t to his domain, and left nothing to the count of Flanders 

but the towns of Perron, and St. Quintin, 

On the death of the younger Henry of Eng- | 
land, who died in France without iſſue, Philip A. D. 1184. 
claimed from the elder Henry Giſors, and ſome EY 
other dependencies in Normandy, which had been given to 
his ſiſter Margaret as a dowry. A reconciliation followed, 
by the elder — performing homage to Philip for all the 
lands he held in France, and promiſing that his ſon Richard 
ſhould marry the princeſs Alice. 

The unhappy paſſion which the elder Henry is ſuppoſed 

to have entertained for that princeſs, was a fruitful ſource 
of calamity to his reign and perſon. It gave the princes of 
his family, and his queen Eleanor, whom he Kept priſoner 
for twelve years before her death, a perpetual ſubject for 
complaint and diſſatisfaction. 
- About this time, the Chriſtians of Aſia were in imminent 
danger of being driven from Jeruſalem... The Turks were 
determined to diſpoſſeſs them of the holy city. With No- 
radin at their head, they began to put their deſign in execu- 
tion; and Saladin, his Pos lor, accompliſhed it. 

Saladin had, in a ſhort time conquered Egypt, Syria, Ara- 
bia, and Meſopotamia. In poſſeſſion of theſe countries, he 
determined upon the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, rent by the vio- 
lence of faction. Guy de Luſignan, then king of Jeruſa- 
lem, aſſembled the Chriſtians, marched againſt Saladin, who, 
having drawn the Chriſtian army into a narrow paſs, ob- 
liged Guy and his troops to ſurrender priſoners of war. 
From the field of battle he marched to Jeruſalem, which 
opened her gates to the conqueror, and put an end to that 
little kingdom, after it had exiſted near a century. 

The victories of the brave and generous Saladin filled 
Europe with alarm and trouble; and the news of FN 
being taken proved fatal to Urban III. who died of grief. 
The. Chriſtian princes, eager to recover the holy land, ſuſ- 
pended their particular quarrels, and prepared a third cru- 
fade. Frederic Barbarofla, one of the greateſt emperors 
that ever reigned in Germany, a wiſe politician, well ac- 
quainted with the art of war, and whoſe arms had been 
often ſucceſsful, marched by land at the head of a hundred 
and fifty thouſand warriors. Philip Auguſtus went by ſea, 
followed by a well- appointed army. ichard Cœur de 
Lion, king of England, the * of che cruſade, marched 
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| Sr nobility, and a choſen body 
troops. 3 
Frederic was obliged to fight the Greeks, who, afraid of 
the cruſaders, had made an alliance with Saladin. He open- 
ed a paſſage into Thrace, though ſed by the emperor 
Iſaac Angelus, and twice defeated the Sultan of Iconium ; 
but having bathed while hot, in the river Cydnus, he died, 
and his vidoris became of no conſequence. The arrival 
of Philip revived the hopes of the cruſades. He defeated the 
$2racens, took ſeveral towns, and laid ſiege to Acre. Ri- 
chard haſtened to ſecond his efforts. He had been neceſſa- 
rily detained in Sicily, and during his ſtay, had regulated the 
affair of that fland. In his pa to the Archipelago, a 
ſtorm and want of proviſions obli ed] him to touch at Cyprus, 
He requeſted refreſhments for 20 troops from Iſaac, ki 
of that iſland, who had the inhumanity to deny him. Richard 
provoked at his refuſal, lands his troops; defeats Iſaac, puts 
im and his family in irons, and cauſes himſelf to be ctown- 
ed king of the whole iſland} Having performed this atchieve- 
ment, * continued his route to the holy land; where he ar- 
rived, covered with glory. Philip, jealous of Richard's ſu- 
1or talents for war, feigns ſiekneſs and returns to France, 
ving promiſed, with an oath, not to moleſt his rival's ter- 
ritories during his abſence. Richard, maſter of the field of 
honour, diſplayed the moſt heroic courage; took the city of 
Acre, defeated Saladin's generals in many battles, engaged 
Saladin himſelf, and had the honour to Alarm him. In the 
midſt of theſe ſucceſſes, he was informed, that Philip Au- 
guſtus, in contempt of his oath, had taken advantage of his 
abſence to ſeize part of Normandy, and had'even excited 
his brother to rebel. This news induced him to eonclude a 
truce with Saladin, by which the Chriſtians of Paleſtine” 
were to enjoy peace; but he was obliged to allow the Sul- 
tan to remain in poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and to give up the 
end of the cruſade. On his return he was iſoner 
dy the duke of Auſtria, and confined in a dungeon in Ger- 
— from whence he purchaſed his releaſe by a very large 
raniom. / 
my queen, Iſabella, having died in his abſence, he 
married Ingerberge, daughter of Waldemar, and ſiſter to 
Canute, king of Denmark. His motive for this match was 
mean and mercenary. He inſiſted upon Canute making 
oe to der all che claims the 2 had upon A 
5 upon his lending him a fleet for making it goed, whi 
Canme refuſed. 1 a 
1 vhoſe virtues were incapable of fixing the, 
affections of the inſenſible monarch, retired at his command 


to a monaſtery ; whither ſhe was followed by the eſteem of 
| a people 
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: people who knew how to value her modeſty, her piety, 


and her patience. A divorce, under the common pretence 
of conſanguinity, was granted by the ſubſervient prelates: 
and the king, years after his union with Ingerberge, 
had married Agnes, the daughter of the duke of Dalmatia, 
The Dane; fired by the indignity offered his ſiſter, appealed 
to the - z = _ a _— of 5 Philip was 
com to reſign Agnes, and recal Ingerberge. 

too ſenſible of ber de cars ion, fell a vim rn re ann 
the Pope, who had exiled her from her huſband, legitima 
their ſon and daughter. 

The extenſive poſſeſſions, which the royal family of Eng- 
land had in France, were 2 ſources of misfortunes to 
both kingdoms. Queen Eleanor of Gvienne, former 
queen-conſort of France, was yet alive, and, on the dea 
of Richard, ſaw her youngeſt ſon John on that throne ; 
which was alſo claimed by Arthur, the grandſon of Henry 
II. by his third ſon Geoffrey. The inexperience of Arthur 
was directed by the vigorous counſels of his mother Con- 
{tance ; a princeſs of a haughty and implacable, bold and 
turbulent Frodo. Anjou, Touraine, and Maine ac- 
knowledged the authority of Arthur; and Agnes was deli- 
vered by the governor into his power. 

Whi Philip, in ſupport of the claim of Arthur, entered 
Normandy, John frined on the capital of Maine, and razed 

the walls, as an example of terror to other towns, which 
might be inclined to revolt. Doubtful of his own ſtrength, 
John wiſhed to negotiate a peace; and offered to Lewis, 
the eldeſt ſon of Philip, his niece Blanche, the daughter of 
Alonzo king of Caſtile ; promiſing to entail upon that prin» 
ceſs, in caſe he died without iſſue, all his territories in France, 

Hardly any vice, which can enter into the compoſition of 

a king, or a man, was a ſtranger to John. He had repudi- 
| ated the daughter of the duke of Glouceſter, and had mar- 
ried Iſabel of Angouleme, who had been betrothed to the 
count of March, who reſented the injury done him. Tho? 
both Philip and the lady's father had at firſt approved of the 
match, yet on the repreſentation which the count made, 
Philip reſolved to improve the diſaffection that had been 
raifed by the count againſt John to his own purpoſe ; and 
encouraged young Arthur to march with an army to beſie 
r. a ee x leanor, in the caſtle of 1 
paſſing from England with an army to her relief, defeated 
Arthur, took him priſoner, and ſent him to the caſtle gf 
Rouen, where he was murdered, ſome fay, by John's own 
hands. Philip did not fail to improve to his own advantage 
ery circumſtance of his baxarty,clpcialy gs tit barons 
| Y 3 | 
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in England were then in arms againſt John, who was-aban« 
doned by almoſt all the world, Philip ſummoned him to ap- 
pear before his court at Paris, and he not appearing, Philip 
went through all. the minute forms of law; John was con- 
victed of felony, and as ſuch, Normandy, and all his poſſeſſions 
in France, were judged to be forfeited to that crown. To 
give this ſentence effect, Philip entered Normandy with a 
rong army, and though Chateau-Galliard, and ſome other 
places made a brave reſiſtance, yet John unaccountably re- 
tired to England. Philip reduced firſt the higher, then the 
lower, Normandy, and at laſt the city of Rouen itſelf, rean- 
nexing them all to his own crown, after they had been ſe- 
parated from it three hundred years, 99 
Philip died at Mante, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the forty-fourth of his reign. The great ſucccſs he met with 
in reviving the luſtre of the French monarchy, has ſcreened _ 
his memory from the cenſure due to the many acts of mean- 
neſs, barbarity and treachery he perpetrated in cſtddliſhing his 
greatneſs. It muſt be allowed at the ſame time, ta he was 
the legiſlator and civilizer of his country, I reſpects, 
he was one of the greateſt kings that France had ſeen ſince 
the days of Charlemagne. He improved the military diſci- 
line and fortifications of the kingdom. If he amaſſed money, 
it was to lay it out on the nobleſt purpoſes ; namely, in mak. 
ing roads, building bridges, and raiſing magnificent edifices,  - 
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2 PA left the kingdom of France twice 
A. D. 1223. as large as he had received it; ſo that 
future acquiſitions became eaſy to his ſucceſ- 
fors. Lewis VIII. however, did not enlarge the monarchy. 
His ſhort reign was chiefly ſpent in a cruſade againſt the Al- 
- bigenſes. Chriſtians did not always aſſume the badge of the 
croſs to fight againſt infidels. "The madneſs of bigotry, and 

| a per- 
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a perſecuting L e roduced a eruſade for the deſtruction of 
Chriſtians, 290 fen to errors in doctrine, as well as to 
the pride and ambition of the elergy, had rendered many of 
the ſouthern provinces of France obnoxious to the church of 
Rome. They refuſed to acknowledge, as miniſters of the 
religion of the humble Jeſus, men who were deſtitute of hu- 
mility, meekneſs, and ſelf-denial. Theſe witneſſes for the 
truth were called, by a general name, Albigenſes. Innocent 
III. alarmed at their principles and oppoſition to the clergy, 
determined to extirpate them. A cruſade was preached againſt 
them; and the Pope having prevailed upon Lewis, almoſt 
againſt his will, to put himſelf at the head of it, he marched 
with his army into Languedoc, where he demanded entrance 
ints Avignon. This city had belonged to the Rags of Naples 
nd Sicily, as kings of Arles and Provence, and having pro- 
ected many of the Albigenſes, it had been often devoted to 
deſtruction by the _ excommunications. The people 
offered Lewis entrance into their city, if he would give them 
any aſſurance of quarter, which he durſt not venture to do 
without the Pope's leave. This rendered their defence very 
deſperate for eight months, and then Lewis, ſeeing his army 
reduced to a handful, by the ſword, diſtempers, and famine, 
granted them a capitulatioh. 2 
Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris, but falling ſick 
on the road, he died at Montpenſier, in the thirty- ninth 
of his age. We are told by an Engliſh hiſtorian , who lived 
at this time, that during the ſiege of Avignon, famine and 
peſtilence prevailed in the French camp, and killed all kinds of 
cattle and beaſts of burden; that the French being obliged to 
forage at a great diſtance from their camp, were cut off by the 
friends of the beſieged, and parties from the town; that the 
vaſt number of dead bodies bred ſuch a number of gnats, 
flies and vermin of Every kind, as to render it impoſſible for 
the ſurvivors either to ſleep or eat with comfort, os ſafety. 
The king of France, upon this, ordered all the dead bodies to 
be thrown into the Rhone, and retired to Montpenſier, that 
he might avoid the infection, While he remained there, ex- 
N every day to hear that the town was ſurrendered, 
Henry count of . ee applied to him for leave to return 
home, the forty days being expired, for which he had en : ed 
his ſervice. The king rejected his ſuit, and ſwore, that if he 
perſiſted in it, he would lay waſte the count's dominions 
with fire and ſword. PE 
Ihe ſame hiſtorian informs us of a report then prevailing 
of the count's being deeply in love with the queen, which, 
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together with the affront he had received, induced him to give 
the king poiſon. . The legates and prelates about his perſon 
gave out, upon the death of Lewis, that he was only indiſ. 
21. but that he would recover in a ſhort time; and that 
is orders to the general officers of his army, were to puſh 
the ſiege with all imaginable vigour, The citizens, however, 
continuing to make a reſolute defence, the legates thought 
proper to mention an accommodation, and to invite twelve of 
the chief citizens to a conference. The legate then propoſed 
that he and the other prelates, with their rrains only, might 
be permitted to enter the city, to diſcourſe with the inhabi- 
tants concerning the ſtate of their ſouls, and that they might 
have an opportunity of clearing them to his holineſs from the 
imputation of hereſy, The deputies declared, that their coun- 
men were reſolved to endure all extremities, rather than 
ſubmit to French tyranny; but the prelates taking a ſolemn 
oath that they meant no more than they pretended, the depu- 
ties were, with great difficulty, prevailed upon to take them 
with them into the town, The gates being opened, a 
of the French, as had been preconcerted, ruſhed in, and get- 
ting the better of the centinels, put the inhabitants to the 
ſword, and became maſters of the city, which they plundered. 
The Pope, at this time, eſtabliſhed the court of inquiſition, 
which, in the name of the God of peace, has exerciſed for 
ſeyeral centuries the moſt ſhocking cruelties. Of all the un- 
juſt tribunals eſtabliſhed upon earth, the inquiſition is the 
moſt iniquitous, This tribunal allows ſuſpicions to be good 
proof, the appearance of a crime to be really a crime, ſuſtains 
the evidence of the moſt infamous informer, and, without 
mercy, commits thouſands of unfortunate victims to the flames. 
The power of this infernal tribunal is now much leſs than it 
once was; and we may indulge the hope, that the time is not 
diſtant, when it will be totally annihilated, _ | 
The innocent Albigenſes, purſued by their enemies, fell 
by the ſwords of the cruſaders, or expired in the midſt of 
flames kindled by the inquiſition. Many cities were pillaged 
and deſtroyed, and their inhabitants maſſacred, while the 
rieſts, who accompanied the armies, were the firſt to ſex 
Fre to the towns and villages. Raymond, count of Thou- 
louſe, ſovereign of Languedoc, was excommunicated fot at- 
- tempting to affiſt his ſubjects; and to fave his life, obliged to 
humble himſelf before a haughty legate, and ſubmit to the 
moſt ignominious penance, But all the cruelties Rome could 
inflict, did not wholly extirpate the Albigenſes ; they continu- 
ed till the reformation, and became a part of the Proteſtants. 
| Lewis IX. com called St. Lewis, was 
A. D. 1226. ſcarce twelve years of age when his father 
died. During his minority, a variety * diſs 
| ers 
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orders aroſe in France, occaſioned chiefly by the ambition of 
the powerful vaſſals of the crown. But eſe were happily 
compoſed by the prudence and firmneſs of Blanche of Cale, 
the regent and queen- mother. 

Lewis no ſooner came of age than he was univerſally ac, 
knowledged to be the greateſt prince in Europe; and hig 
character is, perhaps, the molt ſingular in the annals of hiſtory, 
To the mean and abject ſuperſtition of a monk, he united all 
the cou of a hero; nay, what may be deemed ſtill more 
wonderful, the juſtice and integrity of the ſincere patriot 
and, where religion was not concerned, the mildnefs and hu- 
manity of the true philoſopher, 2 

Being ſeized with a dangerous illneſs, which deprived him 
of his ſenſes, and almoſt of his life, his heated imagination 
took fire, and he thought he heard a voice — 2 him 
to ſhed the blood of infidels, He accordingly made a vow, 
as ſoon as he recovered to engage in a cruſade, His mother, 
wife, and council, uſed every argument to diſſuade him from 
ſuch an undertaking. But the circumſtances of his kin 
the intereſt of his family, and the danger attending fo raſh an 
enterpriſe, were not ſufficient to divert him from his deſign, 
He was told that a raſh vow is not binding, and that the Fr 
duty of a king is to conſult the happineſs of his people. This 


ing four years in preparation, and in ſettling the government 
of his kingdom, which he left to the care of his mother, he 
ſet out, accompanied by his queen, his three brothers, and 
almoſt all the knights of France. Edward, ſon of Henry III. 
king of England, joined the cruſade with a numerous bod 

of nobility. The army embarked at Aguemortes, failed for 
Egypt, and landed near Damietta, a ſtrong city, at the mouth 
of = Nile, The Mahometans, who Itned the ſhore, at- 
tempted, in vain, to hinder the Chriſtians from landing, 
Lewis, in complete armour, leaped firſt on ſhore. The city 
of Damietta, which had formerly reſiſted the attack of the 
Chriſtians for fixteen months, was evacuated by the infidels 
on the firſt aſſault. But the career of the French king, as he 
proceeded towards Cairo, was checked by an inundation of 
the Nile, and by an epidemical diſeaſe which this occaſioned 
in his camp. The barons and knights of France exhibited, 
under the command of their intrepid ſovereign, an invincible 
contempt of danger. About two thouſand of the flower of 
the army, led by the count of Artois, paſſed the deep and 
rapid Nile, and with raſh valour aſſaulted the town of Maſ- 
ſoura. The conſternation of the inhabitants diſappeared 
when- they learned that the main” —— of the French were 


ſe by the Nile from the ts; and, before the 
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Chriſtians could arrive, the count of Artois and his'compae 
nions had gloriouſly periſhed in the conflict. 
After an arduous conteſt the French were victorious over 


- the Saracens. This conqueſt ſerved only to increaſe their 


diſtreſs; they were compelled by the accumulating forces of 
the infidels, to ſhelter themſelves in a ſtrong camp ; while the 
Nile was occupied by the gallies of Egypt, and the open coun- 
try by the Arabs. All proviſion was intercepted, and to re- 
treat was impracticable. Lewis indeed might have eſcaped b 

ſea; but he gloriouſly diſdained to forſake his ſubjects in this 
diſtreſs. After ſuffering all the horrors of diſeaſe and famine, 
and the inceſſant fire of the ſurrounding Saracens, the king, 
with his brothers, the count of Anjou, the chief part of his 
nobles, and the ſmall remains of his army, were taken captives 


by the victorious inhilels, 


The ſplendor of his triumph was obſcured by the barbari 
of the conquerors, who loaded even their ro of priſoners wit 
chains; and who, after having cruelly mere his ſubjects” 
who were unable to ranſom their lives, expoſed their heads 
on the walls of Cairo, the capital of Egypt. The ſtrength 
of Dameitta, to which he had intruſted the queen and his trea- 
ſures, was the ſecurity of Lewis; who at length obtained his. 
deliverance, with that of his queen and his ſoldiers, by re- 
ſtoring that city, and paying four hundred thouſand pieces of 


ſilver. 


Thus ended the crufades, undertaken for the recovery of 
the holy land. Theſe expeditions were the confequence of 
the religious ſentiments and manners of the middle ages, and 
a laſting proof of the bad effect of wrong principles. The 
Chriſtians of Europe, took no farther concern in the affairs 
of their brethren in the eaſt; and the ſettlements they had 
made there, being deprived of affiſtance, ſoon came to no- 
thing. | | 

Laws afterwards led a new army againſt the infidels of 
Africa, where he was ſeized with an epidemic diſtemper, and 
died. His ſon and ſucceſſor, Philip III. kept the field againſt 
the Moors, and faved the remains of the French army, which 
procured him the name of the Hardy. | 

| The moſt . circumſtance in the 
A. D. 1270. reign of Philip III. a prince of ſome merit, but 
| much inferior to his father, is the intereſt that he 
took in the affairs of his uncle Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples and Sicily, whoſe ſubjects had for ſome time ſubmit- 
ted with indignation to his cruelty and tyranny. A conſpiracy 
was formed under the auſpices of Michael Palzologus, the 
Greek emperor ; a Sicilian.nobleman having ſecretly prone 
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ed the minds of his countrymen for a revolt, to which the 
following accident gave birth. 

On the evening of Eaſter-day, as the French and Sicilians 
were going in proceſſion to the church of Monreale, in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, a bride happened to paſs by with 
her train; when one Droquet, a Frenchman, inſtantly ran 
to her, and began to uſe her in a rude manner, under pretence - 
of ſearching for concealed arms. A young Sicilian, flamin 
with reſentment, ſtabbed Droquet to the heart; a tumult 
enſued, and two hundred Frenchmen were ſlain on the ſpot. 
The enraged populace now ran to the city, crying aloud, 
« Kill the French ! Kill the French!“ — and, without any 
diſtinction of age or ſex, murdered every perſon of that nation 
found in Palermo. The fame fury ſpread itſelf through the 
whole iſland, and produced a general maſlacre, to. which 
hiſtorians give the name of the Hallen Veſpers. ; 

Peter, *king of Arragon, was faluted at Palermo as king 
of the iſland, Charles immediately aſſembled a powerful 
armament at Marſeilles, - and formed the ſiege of Meſſina; 
which the inhabitants in vain offered to ſurrender, upon a 
promiſe of pardon, But in the mean time his ſon Charles, 
ſurnamed the Lame, having hazarded an ba. p31 was 
taken priſoner by the rebels. The king, unable to ſupport 
or conceal his ſufferings from this laſt ſhock, ſunk into the 
grave; and Sicily, after a war of twenty years, was finall 
transferred, as an independent kingdom, to a younger bench 
of the houſe of Arragon. 

Upon the death of Charles of Anjou, the Pope had con- 
ferred Sicily upon Charles of Valois, a younger ſon of the 
king of France; and Philip, who ſupported his claim, derived 
ſome hopes of ſucceſs from the death of Peter, and the ſurren- 
der of Gironne. But his fleet was again defeated, and this 
misfortune co-operated with the fatigues of war, and the heat 
of the climate, to ſhorten the life of Philip, who died at Per- 
pignan, in the forty-firſt year of his age, and the ſixteenth of 
an unſucceſsful reign. . 

The reign of Philip IV. ſurnamed the Fair, 
the ſon * ſucceſſor of Philip the Hardy, is diſ- A. D. 1285. 
tinguiſhed by the inſtitution of the ſupreme tri- 
bunals, called Parliaments, and the formal admiſſion of the 
commons, or third eſtate, into the general aſſemblies of the 
nation. The French commons, however, were afterwards 
excluded from theſe aſſemblies. 6 

This period is alſo remarkable for the ſuppreſſion and ex- 
tirpation of the Knights Templars, who were originally an 
order of Monks, that ſettled near the temple of Jeruſalem, 
when it was firſt taken by the champions of the _ In 
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a ſhort time they acquired, from the piety of the faithful, 
ample poſſeſſions in every Chriſtian country, but more eſpe- 
cially in France. The great riches of thoſe Knights had re- 
Jaxed the ſeverity of their-diſcipline, Being all men of birth, 
at laſt ſcorned the ignoble occupations of a monaſtic life, 
paſſed their time in the faſhionable amuſements of hunt- 
ing, gallantry, and the pleaſures of the table, By theſe means 
me Templars loft that popularity which firſt raiſed them to 
honour and diſtinction; and Philip, in concert with Pope 
Clement V, judged them unprofitable to the church, and 
dangerous to the ſtate, 

If we except the Venetjans, the Flemings, at this time, 
were, perhaps, the moſt flouriſhing people of Europe. Many 
of them, to whom Guy de Dampier, count of Flanders, was 
not acceptable, wiſhed for a French government; when Phi- 
lip openly declared his intention of reuniting that country to 

is crown. 

With this view, he and his queen made a moſt magnificent 
entrance into Flanders, where they endeavoured to amuſe the 

lemings with the moſt pompous exhibitions of their gran- 
deur, and to render themſelves popular by aboliſhing ſome 
oppreſſive taxes. Ty could not, however, have pitched 
upon a more diſagreeable perſon than John de Chatillon was, 
.for the government of that country, to which he was appoint- 
ed by the queen's intereſt, He fortified the towns of his go- 
vernment, and countenanced the magiſtrates in oppreſſing the 
people, who were remarkably tenacious of their privileges; 
ſo that the whole country was ſoon filled with diſcontent, 
The people of Bruges were headed by a dyer in oppoſing the 
French government; but he and his aſſociates were ſoon dri- 
ven out of the city, which Chatillon entered at the head of 
ſeventeen hundred French horſe preceded by two hogſheads 
full of ropes, which Chatillon publicly declared were to be em- 
ployed in hanging the chiefs of the rebels, Diſpoſitions were 
made accordingly ; but the people ran to arms, and recalling 
the dyer, cut in pieces fifteen hundred of the French horſe 
who were to have guarded the executions ; Chatillon himſelf 
Eſcaping with great difficulty by ſwimming acroſs the town 
ditch in the night-time. A general revolt of the country fol- 
lowed, when after the loſs of ſeveral thouſand men on both 
ſides, Philip was prevailed upon to return to France. 
Not long aſter, Philip revived his quarrel with the count 
of Flanders. The powerful vaſſals of his crown, however, 
diſliked the expedition, and both his parliament and people ſo 
much diſliked the oppreſſiye meaſures which his miniſters 
urſued for raiſing money, that they refuſed to ſupply him. 
hilip was in this ſituation, and at the head of an army, E 
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the count offered to agree to a freſh treaty, and to give hoſ- 
tages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean time, 
to put Courtray into the king's hands. Philip was obliged 
to except of thoſe conditions, | 

Upon his retum to Paris, he found an univerfal diſſatisfac- 
tion among his ſubjects, which, if he had not laid aſide his Fle- 
miſh expedition, would have produced a general rebellion. 

Afflictions of a ſtill more tender nature, at this time, diſ- 
treſſed Philip. The three princeſſes, to whom his three ſans 
had been married, proved unfaithful to their marriage-beds. 
The queen of Navarre, daughter to the duke of Burgundy, 
and the count de la March's wife, were convicted of 3 4 
with Philip, and Walter de Launay. The ladies were ſen- 
tenced to perpetual impriſonment, and their paramours after 
being flayed alive, were hanged upon gibbets. This ſentence 
did not ſatisfy the king of Navarre, for he ordered his wife to 
be ſtrangled in the place of her confinement. 

Theſe diſappointments and domeſtic misfortunes threw 
Philip into a conſumption, «hich carried him off in the thir- 
tieth year of his reign, and the forty-ſeventh of his age. He 

certainly a prince of great talents; and, notwithſtanding , 
his vices, France ought to reſpect his memory, By _ | 
the parliaments, or ſupreme courts of judicature, he ſecur 
the ready execution of juſtice to all his ſubjects; and, though 
his motive might not be the moſt generous for calling in t 
third eſtate into the national council, he by that meaſure put 
it into the power of the French nation to haye eſtabliſhed a 
free government. 

The favourite brother of Philip the late king, 

Charles de V alois, had, during that reign, acquir- A. D. 1314- 
ed ſuch experience in the affairs of the French 

monarchy, that he retained all his influence under this prince. 
Lewis ſucceeded his father under great diſadvantages. The 
people were diſcontented, and the treaſury exhaiiffed to ſucty 
a degree, that he was unable, for ſome time, to defray the 
expences of his coronation. He was, beſides, apprehenſive, 
from the public diſcontents, of an inſurrection, which might 
interrupt the ſolemnity. Charles de Valois undertook, on 
the part of his nephew, that the nobility, who thought their 
privileges had been impaired during the late reign, ſhould be 
reſtored to all they-had poſſeſſed under Lewis, and, the cere- 
mony was performed at Rheims by the archbiſhop of that city. 

Lewis began his reign with an act of injuſtice. At the 
inſtigation of his uncle, the count of Valois, he cauſed his 
prime miniſter Marigny to be executed, on account of many 
pretended crimes, and magic among the reſt ; but in reality 

; on 
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on account of his ſuppoſed riches, which were confiſcated to 


the crown. | 

But neither the confiſcation of Marigny's effects, nor of 
thoſe who were ſtyled his accomplices, being ſufficient for the 
king's wants, he extorted money from the nobility, under 
various pretences. He levied a tenth upon the clergy, He 
ſold enfranchiſements to the ſlaves employed in eultivatia 
the royal dominions; and when they would not — 
their freedom, he declared them free, whether they would or 
not, and levied the money by force ! He died like his father, 
after an unſucceſsful attempt upon Flanders. | 

The general ſenſe of the French nation, at this time, fa- 
voured the falique law, and though Lewis X. left a daughter, 
yet his brother Philip V. ſurnamed the Tall, mounted the 
thfone, in preference to the princeſs. The duke of Burgundy 
made ſome oppoſition, and aſſerted the right of his niece. 
The ſtates of the kingdom, however, by a ſolemn and deli- 
berate decree, excluded her, and declared all females for ever 
incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of France, 

The wiſdom of this decree is too evident to need being 
pointed out. It not only prevents thoſe evils which neceſſa- 
rily proceed from female caprices and tender partialities, ſo 
apt to make a miniſter from love, and degrade him from 
whim ; but is attended with this peculiar > $99 an that a 
foreigner can never become ſovereign of France by marriage; 
a circumſtance always dangerous, and often productive of the 
moſt fatal revolutions, 

The reign of Philip the Tall, and alſo of his brother 
Charles IV. ſurnamed the Fair, were both ſhort; nor was 
either diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event. Charles left 
only one daughter, and conſequently no heir to the crown. 
But, as his queen was pregnant, Philip de Valois, the next 
male heir, was appointed regent, with a declared right of ſuc- 

ceſſion, if the iſſue ſhould prove female. The queen of France 
was delivered of a daughter; the regency ended, and Philip 
de Valois was unanimouſly placed on the throne of France. 


” 
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C HAP. LMI. 
Philip PAL the firſt of the Race of Valais,—Claim of Edward 


III. Hęſtilities commence,. and Calais is taken. — Origin 
of the Title of Dauphin. —Death and Character of Philip. 


\HOUGH the claim of Edward king of | 

England, who aſſerted his 7 to the A. D. 1336. 
French crown, as a grandſon of a daughter of 55 
Philip IV. was rejected by the general voice, and that of Philip 
univerſally acknowledged, yet the latter could not reflect on 
this claim with ie and, when he ſummoned the 
Engliſh monarch to pay homage, and received only a con- 
temptuous ſilence, he ſeized on the revenues of his lands in 
France. To recover theſe Edward croſſed the channel, to 
ſubmit to the ceremony at Amiens ; where Philip prudently 
conſented to diſpenſe with the ſervile forms, and to receive 
the homage in any way, provided it ſhould hereafter be. ex- 
plained in the manner moſt ſatisfactory to him. 

Edward, however, ſtudiouſly omitted ſome circumſtances 
of the demanded homage ; which though Philip perceived, he 
carried his affectation of politeneſs ſo far, that he only gent! 
admoniſhed Edward to examine, upon his return to ws, 
whether he had not omitted ſome part of the ceremony. 
The queen-dowager of England and Mortimer, were. ſo 
deſirous to preſerve peace with France, that they condemned 
Edward for refuſing to ſubmit to the performance of the 
whole ceremonial as preſcribed by the French. The princes 
of the blood and the great lords of France were not ſo com- 
plaiſant as Philip, whom they upbraided with his tameneſs in 
receiving Edward's partial performance of his homage. The 
biſhop of Lincoln, Edward's chancellor, who accompanied 
him to the French court, perceived their diſcontent both in 
their countenances and diſcourſe, and ſecretly hinted to Ed- 
ward, that it was very poſſible the French king might extend 
his ſovereign power ſo far as to arreſt him; upon which Ed- 
ward departed for England without taking leave, and was at 
Windſor before it was known that he had left France. He 
was followed by an embaſſy, who had an audience of Edward 
and his council, where it was determined by his mother's and 
Mortimer's influence, that he had been guilty of an omiſſion 
in performing his homage. His complaiſance now went fo 
far, as immediately to order an inſtrument to be made out, 
acknowledging the deficiency, and po ſupply it ac- 
cording to the ceremonial preſcribed by the French court. 

Hoſtilities, 


* 
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Hoſtilities, however; ſoon after commenced, The Engliſl 
triumphed over the French at Creſſy, and after a oe e; 
took Calais; but of this a more 338 account will Ve 
given, when we come to treat of the affairs of England, 

As Calais was an important acquiſition to E d, Ed- 
ward did not fail of 1 it to the full. He laid the 

French officers that I in it under arreſt; declarin 
that his intention was to people it entirely with his Engli 
ſubjects. After giving the inhabitants plenty of victuals an 
drink, Edward ordered them all to Jeave the place, except 
one prieſt, and two old men, whom he retained to point out 
the conſtitution and boundaries of the ſettlement; which ſoon 
became a flouriſhing colony, and continued ſo for above two 
hundred years. 

About this time prince Humbert of Dauphiny; who had 
been diſappointed of marrying Joan the daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, refigned his dominions to Charles the grandſon of 
Philip, who had received the hand of that lady, and retired 
into the order of St, Dominic. From this time Dauphiny has 
afforded the title of Dauphin to the eldeſt ſon of the crown. 

Philip died a natural death in the fifty-ſeventh year of 

his and the twenty - third of his reign. His character 
would have been much greater, had he not been contempo- 
rary with Edward. He could not defend his crown againſt 
ſo powerful a prince, and make the acquiſitions he did, with- 
out immenſe ſums, for which he was obliged to load his peo- 
80 to whom his haughty temper had rendered him odious. 

ut though his ſubjects were impoveriſhed and haraſſed dur- 
| Ing his reign, they behaved with invincible loyalty, which his 
misfortunes did not abate. The royal prerogative of France, 
in his time, obtained a conſiderable addition of ſtrength by the 
introduction of writs of error, which are of the ſame nature 
with the Engliſh ſtatute of premunire, and were intended to 
be checks upon the eccleſiaſtical and-inferior courts, who by 
their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royab 
authority. 
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Jobn, ſurnamed the Grod—Battle of Poitiers. — Jobn taken 
| Priſoner, —He is ranſamed.— Returns to London, and there 


die ſs 


TNVERY circumſtance promiſed the people of France 
happineſs under this prince. He was forty years of age 
at the time 5 his acceſſion. He —_ ys. _— with 
courage, and often with ſucceſs, e manag 
ge + th addreſs and wifdom. He wanted, — 
prudent foreſight, which in the preſent ſtate of his kingdom 
was particularly requiſite. N 
Charles, king of Navarre, ſurnamed the wicked, and whoſe 
conduct fully entitled him to that appellation, was the prin- 
cipal author of the calamities which now enſued, He was 
deſcended from the males of the blood royal of France, His 
mother was daughter of Lewis X. and he had himſelf married 
a daughter of the reigning king; but all theſe ties which ought 
to have connected him with the throne, gave him only greater 
power to ſhake and overthrow it. He ſecretly entered into a 
correſpondence with the king of England; and he ſeduced, 
his addreſs, Charles, afterwards ſurnamed the M iſe, the 
king of France's eldeſt ſon, and the firſt who bore the title of 
Dauphin. The young prince, however, made ſenſible of the 
danger and folly of ſuch connections, promiſed to make atone- 
ment for the offence by the ſacrifice of his aſſociates. In con- 
cert with his father, he accordingly invited the king of Na- 
varre, and other noblemen of the party, to a feaſt at Rouen, 
where they were betrayed into the hands of John. Some of 
the moſt obnoxious were immediately led to execution, and 
the king of Navarre was thrown into priſon. But this ſtroke 
of ſeverity in the French monarch, and of treachery in the 
Dauphin, was far from proving deciſive in reſtoring the royal 
authority, Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, 
and Geoffre 4 Harcourt, put all the towns and caſtles be- 
longing to that prince in a poſture of defencez and they had 
immediate recourſe to England. in this deſperate extremity. 
The truce between the two kingdoms, which had always 
been ill obſerved on both ſides, was now expired; ſo that 
Edward was at liberty to ſupport the French malcontents, 
The war was again renewed ; and after a variety of fortunes, 
but chiefly in favour of the Engliſh, an event happened which 
nearly proved fatal to the French monarchy, 
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The prince of Wales, commonly called the Black Prinee, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of the firſt campaign, took the 
field wich an army only of twelve thouſand men; and with 
that ſmall body he ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France. King John, provoked at the inſult offered him by 
this incurſion, collected an army of fixty thouſand combatants, 
and advanced by haſty ' marches to intercept his enemy. 
The prince, not aware of John's near approach, loſt ſome 
days, on his march, before the caſtle of Remorantin, and 
thereby gave the French monarch an rtunity of over- 
taking him. The purſuers came within fight at Maupertuis, 
near Poitiers; and young Edward, ſenſible that his retreat 
was now become impracticable, prepared for battle with all the 
courage of a hero, and all the prudence of an experienced ge- 
neral, No degree of prudence or courage, however, could 
have faved him, had the king of France known how to make 
uſe of his preſent advantages. John's ſuperiority in numbers 
enabled him to ſurround the Engliſh camp, and by intercept- 
ing all proviſions, to reduce the prince to the neceſlity of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion. But the impatient ardour of the 
French nobility prevented this idea from ſtriking any of the 
commanders ; ſo that they immediately took meaſures for the 
aſſault, with full aſſurance of victory. But they found them- 
ſelves miſerably miftaken. The hoſtile armies engaged; and 
this memorable and bloody action terminated in the total de- 
feat of the French, and in the captivity of John; who, after 
fighting with the moſt obſtinate valour, ſurrendered himſelf 
to Dennis de Morbec, a knight of Arras. He was received 
and entertained by the generous conqueror, with the utmoſt 
reſpect, the prince of Wales ſerving at his table, as if he had 
been one of his retinue. A truce was now granted by Ed- 
ward, who conveyed his royal captive to London ; where, in 
the ſame reſpectful conduct he found an alleviation of his 
misfortune. | | 
Edward, having afterwards aſſumed the title of king of 
France, invaded the kingdom, and at length appeared at the 
gates of Paris. That city, however, was provided with ma- 
azines, which ſecured it from famine, and with inhabitants 
15 numerous as to defy the attacks of the Engliſh monarch; 
who, at laſt convinced of the fallacy of his hopes of obtain- 
ing the French crown, inclined towards peace; when it was 
agreed, that John ſhould pay three millions of crowns of gold 
for his ranſom, and that Guienne, Poictou, Santoigne, and 
feveral other territories in the neighbourhood of Calais, ſhould 
be granted to Edward, in compenſation for Normandy, which 
he r elinquiſhed. : | 
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Aſter a captivity of four years John returned to b 
but France was ſtill deſtined to lament his f.rmer” impru- 
dence; being ravaged by a band of military adventurers, 
who had followed Edward, and who refuſed to lay down 
their arms. A peſtilential diſorder alſo carried off, in Paris 
alone, thirty thouſand perſons in one year. John, oppreſſed 
tie immenſe ranſom which he bad agreed to pay, gave 
his daughter in marriage to Galeas, he ſon of the duke of 
Milan, and received the ſum of fix hundred thouſand crowns. 
The Jews alſo were permitted to purchaſe their return for 
twenty years. EF | 
Several difficulties ariſing with reſpect to the execution of 
ſome of the articles of the peace, ] ohn took the honourable 
reſolution of coming over to England again in order to ad- 
juſt them. His council endeavoured to diſſuade him from 
this deſign, which they repreſented as raſh and impolidie, 
and inſinuated, that he ought to elude as far as poſhble the 
execution of ſo diſadvantageous a treaty. © Though juſtice 
« and good faith,” replied John, “were baniſhed from the 
« reſt of the earth, they ought ſtill to retain their habitation _ 
in the breaſts of princes!” And he accordingly came 
over to his former lodgings in the wp” 7 where he ſoon 
after ſickered, and died. Elis ſubjects did not deſerve to be 
governed by ſo good a ſovereign, They were leis ſenſible 
of his worth than his enemies the Englith were, who moſt 


ſincerely bewailed his death. 
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Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſe. — Situation of France at bis 
Acceſſion. — Much improved by the Wiſdom of Charles, — 


The Engliſh iſe Ground. Death and Character of Charles, 
«= Charles VI. His inſanity. Aſaſſination of the Duke of 
Orleans. A Civil Mar. — Succeſſes of Henry V Daat 
of Henry, and of Gharles VI. OY 


IF we ſurvey the ſituation of France at the | 
commencement of this reign, it preſetits a A. D. 1364. 
cene of deſolation, and almoſt of anarchy. The * _ : 
pretenſions of Edward the Third of England to that crowns 
had involved the kingdom in blood and ruin. If he did not 
attain the n of his ambition, his _ 


of glory at leaſt was ſatiated by the captivity of John the 
father of Charles. His ſon, the Black Prince, yet dreadful 

from the fields of Creſſey and of Poictiers, held his court 
in theſe dominions. He was {Hl in the prime of manhood; 
and his character, adorned with all the ſhining qualities of 
a warrior and a ſovereign, ſpread terror to the remoteſt li- 
mits of the French monarchy. 

Charles, ſurnamed the Bad, king of Navarre, had already 
deen active in all the commotions of the preceding reign. 
Nature had endowed him with all thoſe talents and qualifi- 
cations, which, under the guidance of à vicious heart, are 
eminently pernicions. He captivated the multitude by his 
munificence and generoſity. Verſed in all the arts 9 ad- 
dreſs, and even of eloquenct to varniſh over his crimes, he 
had boldneſs enou h to perpetrate the moſt atrocious. He 
was an avowed and inveterate enemy to Charles, to whom 
it is pretended that he had adminiſtered poiſon when Dauphin; 
and the effects of which, though retarded, yet eventually 
terminated in his death ſome years afterwards. Fickle and 
perfidious, he violated even 5 intereſts to gratify his paſ- 
ſions, and trampled on the laws of conſanguinity, of patrio- 
tiſm, and of honour. | 

The lands of the different provinces lay deſert and uncul- 
tivated, and the taxes, which the ranſom of the late king, 
and the diſorders of the ſtate had encreaſed to an unprece- 

- dented degree, tended to produce a ſpirit of revolt and diſaf- 
fection among them. | 
1 Charles, the eldeſt fon of John, had only attained his 
twenty-ſixth year when he aſcended the throne ; but he 
had been educated in the ſchool of adverſity. Inſtructed by 
the fatal experience of his father and grand-father, he ſtu- 
diouſly avoided thoſe errors into Sh their preſumption 
and raſhneſs had led them. 

A ſucceſſion of victories and conqueſts had raiſed the 
courage of the, Engliſh nation, and depreſſed the genius of 
France; and though the ſtorm had ſpent its force, it was 
uot yet ſublided, nor did any apparent decline in their affairs 
8 the moment when they might be attacked with ſucceſs. 

Charles knew how to adopt that wary and temporiſing po- 
licy, which peculiarly diftinguithes —.— rn to re- 
trieve the aff its of empires, and which almoſt always finally 
attains its ends. It is not fortune, but wiſdom, that diſpoſes 
of the events of human lite. 

A circumſtance; which at firſt ſeemed to carry the Eng- 
lich glory to the greateſt height, opened to Charles the oc- 
caſion hẽ ſo much deſired, and enabled him from the receſſes 
ofthe Louvre to regain without abate all that both hit 
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8 had loſt. Pedro, ſurnamed the Cruel and the 
icked, reigned in Caſtile. He had put his queen to death 

dy poiſon, though young, beautiful, and virtuous, to gratify 
a miſtreſs to whom he was enſlaved. He had murdered one. 
of his brothers, and attempted the lives of the others. Henry 


de Traſtemare the eldeſt of theſe, ks, Tor the ryrant's ex- 
ceſſes, and puſhed by deſpair, fled into France. Charles the 
Fifth received him with open arms, lent him a general and- - 
troops, with which he returned- into Spain, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he dethroned his rival. | 
Pedro, deteſted and odious even to foreigners, endeavoured 
in yain to find an aſylum in Portugal; and after wandering 
ſome time in Galicia, he embarked for Bourdeaux, to im- 
plore the protection and aſſiſtance of the prince of Wales, 
who reſided in that city as capital of Guienne. Fond of 
military fame, and flattered by the tiile of reſtorer of de- 
throned kings, in an evil hour the prince conſented. He 
marched acroſs the Pyrennees, and met Henry de Traſte- 
mare in the plains of Nav arette. Victory, which ſtill wait- 
ed on him, * in his favour. He replaced Pedro on 
the throne, and Was repaid with that ingratitude which he 
ought to have . Scarce could he carry back to 
France the half of his troops, thi nd by diſtempers, unre- 
eompenſed, and diſcontent:d. He himſelf could not eſcape 
the attacks of a diſeaſe, which, though not immediately mor- 
tal, incapacitated him for thoſe feats of arms, and the exer- 
tion of perſonal prowneſs, which had rendered him ſo emj- 
nent and renowẽ net. | 2 41n4 
Bertrand du Gueſclin, the ſecond captain only of his age, 
while the} Black Prince could bear the weight of armour, 
who had been twice his priſoner, and whom Edward had 
ſet free from a magnanimous contempt of his capacity, now 
came forward. Charles put into his hand the conſtable's 
ſword, and ordered him to unſheath it againſt the enemies 
of France. In vain did the conqueror of Poictiers atte 
to ſupport the great name which he acquired in war. 
vain with an indignant pride, did he threaten to appear with 
ſixty thouſand men, and a helmet on his head, before his 
ſovereign lord the king of France, who ſummoned him as 
vaſſal. Debilitated, feeble, and ed by che advances of _ 
diſeaſe, he made only ſome ineff.Qtual-etforts to ſtem the 
torrent of adverſe fortune. His death followed not many 
. years after; and the minority which took place under his 
ſon, Richard II. who — to the Engliſh crown, left 
Charles and du Gueiclin an almoſt nndiſputed 3 | 
In a few years all the fruits of the victories of Edward 
II. were loſt ; and of the vaſt dominions which he had 
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0 only Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, with an 


inconſiderublè territory, remained to his ſucceſſor. France 
had recovered her natural and ancient a cendant, while a 
wite and vigorous adminiſtration ſucceeding to the 1 con- 
vulſions, produced effects the moſt beneficial. Order and 
tranquillity began to reſume their ſeat in the provinces from 
which they had ſo long been baniſhed, and che houſe of Va- 
lois na longer held a precarious throne; when Charles V. 
| expired in the prime of his age, His premature 


A. D. 1380. fate was the conſequence of the poiſon admini- 


| ſtered to him, when Dauphin, by the king of 
Navarre ; who himſelf periſhed, about fix years aſterwards, 
by the accidental burning of ſome bandages in which he had 
been wrapped for the cure of a leproſy. | 

With Charles expired the guardian genius of the monar- 
chy; and France, reſcued by his wiſdon, relapſed into all the 
miſeries ſhe had previouſly experienced. His ſagacity, and 
ſound policy exceeded all the brilliancy of military glory; 
and had he lived a few years longer, he would probably have 
obtained the moſt complete ſuperiority over the Engliſh, 
whom the errors and miſconduct of Richard 11. had involved 
in all-the confuſion of civil difcord. 

The parliament appointed the duke of Anjou, eldeſt bro- 
ther to Charles V. regent of the kingdom during the minority 
of his ſon, who was no more than twelve years of age; but 
his education was committed to the care of his two uncles, 
the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 80 jealous were the 
French, at this time, of their feudal rights, that the duke of 
Burgundy, as being the firſt peer of France, took place at 
the council-board of his elder brother, the duke of Anjou, 


| - whoſe elevation to the regency was looked upon with an evil 


eye by the duke of Berri. 

All the diſorders and oppreſſions, which uſually accompany 
minorities, now enſued, The dukes cf Berri and Burgundy, 
graſping at power, and.exerciling it to the injury of the ſtate, 
ore riſe by heir exaCtions to ſedition and tumulc, "The youn 

ing, whom his father had begun to train in ſentiments of 
virtue and greatneſs, now neglected in his education, ſtudi- 
ouſly kept trom an acquaintance with the affairs of his kings 
dom, only taught to follow the chace, or immerſed in de- 
bauchery, ſeemed to promiſe no termination to theſe public 
calamities. His heart, indeed, was generous and — 
and even his underſtanding, though uncultivated, and left to 


unfold itſelf without any aſſiſtance, yet appears to have been 


ay juſt, and manly. = 
In proportion as tne king advanced in years, the ſactions 
were compoſed. His __ the duke of Anjou died; and 
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Charles himſelf, aſſuming the reins of government, diſcovered 
ſymptoms of genius —7 ſpirit, which revived the drooping 
hopes of his countrymen. But this promiſing ſtate of thin 

was of ſhort duration. The unhappy Charles fell ſuddenly 
into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer- 
ciſing his authority; and although he partly recovered from 


that diſorder, he was ſubject to ſuch frequent relapſes, that 


his judgment was gradually impaired, and he became incapa- 
ble of purſuing any ſteady plan of government. 

The king's firſt relapls is faid to have been occaſioned 
the following accident. During an entertainment, given in 
honour of the marriage of one of the queen's attendants, and 
in which the king danced, a group of s entered the 
apartment, linked together with chains, and ike bears. 
The duke of Orleans, willing to infpe& them cloſely took a 
Aambeau in his hand, and holding it too near, unhappily ſet 
fire to their dreſſes, which being daubed with pitch were in- 
ſtantly in a blaze. The room was in flames, and three of 
them were burnt to death. \Every one anxious for their own 


reſeryation forgot the king, and he was on the point of be- 


ng involved in this cataſtrophe, when the ducheſs of Berri, 
with uncommon preſence of mind, wrapt him in her cloak, 
and preſerved him from the danger. This violent ſhock, 
however, threw the king into a ſecond paroxyſm of frenzy; 
and, as the ideas of magic and ſorcery were univerſally re- 
ceived in thoſe times, the people imputed his relapſe to the 
effect of charms and incantations. | 


The adminiftration now fell again into the hands of the 


dukes of Berri and Burgundy, who excluded the duke of Or- 
leans, the king's brother, under prune of his youth, from 
any ſhare of the government, and even from the ſhadow of 
authority, The caſe, however, was very different in regard 
to the ducheſs of Orleans, Young, beautiful and infinuating, 
ſhe acquired ſuch influence over the king, that ſhe governed 
him at her pleaſure. Nay, what is yet more extraordi- 
nary; it was ſhe only that could govern Lincs for in the time 
of his malady he knew nobody elſe, not even the queen, 


| Hence it was rumoured by the ducheſs of Burgundy, who 


envied the influence of the ducheſs of Orleans, that ſhe had 
bewitched the king; and, in order to heighten the odium, 
it was inſinuated that the duke of Orleans had alſo bewitched 
the queen. That both were under the influence of inchant» 
ment is not to be doubted ; but it was only that of youth, 
wit, and beauty, whoſe afliduities fo often faſcinate the ſuſ- 
ceptible heart. . 75 

The duke of Burgundy dying about this time, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon John, count of Nevers, who diſputed the 
adminiſtration with the duke of Orleans, whom he cauſed — 
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be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris. His motives, how *” 
ever, for this deteſtable crime, were, perhaps, more perſona. - 
than political. 'The ntries of the duke of Orleans were 
notorious ; and-it is ſaid, that he had not only ſucceeded in- - 
an amour with the ducheis of Burgundy, but had even the 
affrontery to introduce her huſband into cabinet hung with, 
the portraits of the ladies attached to him, among which her's- 
occupied a diſtinguiſhed place “. 

Whatever was the cauſe of this deteſtable crime, the king- 
dom long felt its pernicious conſequences, by a ſeries of pro- 
ſcriptions, maſſacres, and barbarities, almoſt unparalleled in 
any country. Marius or Sylla never exerciſed more unre- 
lenting vengeance over their vanquiſhed enemies in ancient 
Rome, than did the adherents of the duke of Orleans and 
the Burgundians, as they triumphed by turns in Paris. Two 
thouſand citizens periſhed in one carnage. 

Henry V. king of England, reſolving to take advantage 
of thoſe diſorders, invaded_France. Immediately on his 


landing, he inveſted Harfleur, which was taken by ſtorm, 


after a {ix weeks ſiege, and the garriſon put to the ſword, 
The famous battle of Agincourt followed, in which Henry 
obtained a glorious victory. The loſs of the French was 
incredible. Seven princes were ſlain. Five princes were 
taken priſoners; together with fourteen thouſand perſons of 
different ranks; about ten thouſand Frenchmen were 
left dead on the field of battle. Ti 
Henry returned to England, but landed about two years 


after in Normandy, when a matrimonial trea 


A. D. 1429. was concluded between Catharine, the daugh- 


ter of Charles, and the Engliſh monarch. T he 
nuptials were ſolemnized at Troyes; and by the marriage 
articles, the lady brought the kingdom of France in dowry _ 


to her huſband. 


Thus, by an aſtoniſhing concurrence of circumſtances, 
a foreign prince was on the point of being ſeated on the 
throne of France. The Dauphin, unable to reſiſt ſo power- 
ful a combination, retired ſouthward, and began to fortify 
himſelf in the provinces beyond the Loire; when the unex- 
pected death of the king of England revived his hopes. By 


one of thoſe extraordinary incidents, which decide the fate of 


nations, Henry, the fortunate and victorious, expired in 
the flower of his yonth. As far as human foreſight can 
determine from appearances, England, had he lived, would 
have given laws to France. But by his death, the kingdom 
had tune to recover. An infant of niue months old, Henry 
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VI. ſucceeded to the two crowns, and the Dauphin, re- 
aſcending be low degrees the hill of fortune, reſtored his 
declining affairs. | 575 # 
The death of Henry was ſoon followed by that of his fa- 
. ther-in-law Charles; who terminated his unhappy life in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the * of his 
reign, and was haſtily interred without even the honoury 
due to his ſtation, a 
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Charles VII. —His Diftreſſes.—Siege of Orleans —Expulſon 
of the Engliſh from 1. — ani XK ].— Anecdote 
of his Queen. — Charles VIII. — His Character. Lewis 

I. His amiable Character. | | 


N the news of his father's death, the "I, 
Dauphin was proclaimed king by his lit- A. D 1422. 
tle band of adherents, and even crowned at Poic- | | 
tiers; but to ſuch extreme penury way he reduced, that all 
he could procure ſcarce ſufficed to provide for the imme- 
diate wants of his dreſs and table; though the queen his 
wife ſold her plate and jewels for that purpoſe . 
In conſidering with a ſnperficial eye, the ſtate of affairs 
een France and England at the acceſſion of Charles 
II. every advantage ſeems to lie on the fide of the latter 
kingdom; and the total expulſion of Charles appears an 
event which might naturally be 4 from the ſuperior 
power of his competitor. Though Henry VI. was yet in 
his infancy, the duke of Bedford, the moſt accompliſhed 
prince of his age, was intruſted with the adminiſtration. 
And the experience, prudence, valour, and 8 the 
regent, qualified him for his high office, and enabled him 
both to maintain union among his friends, and to gain the 
confidence of his enemies. But Charles VII. notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent inferiority of his power, poſſeſled ſome 
advantages which promiſed him ſucceſs. As he was the 
true — undoubted heir of the monarchy, all Frenchmen 
who knew the intereſts, or deſired the independency of their 
native country, turned their eyes towards him as its ſole fe- 
ſource ; and Charles himſelf was of a character well calcu- 
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ted to become the object of theſe benevolent ſentiments, 
e was a prince of the moſt friendly and benign diſpoſition ; 
of eaſy and familiar manners; and of a juſt and found, 
though not a very vigorous underſtanding. Sincere, gene- 
rous, affable, he engaged from affection the ſervices of his 
followers, even while is low fortune might have made it 
their intereſt to deſert him. | ; 

During the firſt fix years of his reign, the Engliſh troops, 
animated by a long train of ſucceſſes, and commanded by 
a leaders, were almoſt uniformly victorious; when 
the memorable ſiege of Orleans was undertaken. Though 
the count de Dunois, the famous ba ard of Orleans, exert- 

ed every effort of valour and conduct againſt the beſiegers, 
the place was vigorouſly preſſed. © Charles VII. already 
began to meditate a retreat into Dauphiny, and all ſeemed to 
conſpire towards his deſtruction, till an occurrence the moſt 
ſingular in the records of hiſtory, turned the current in 
his favour, and reſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors, 
I mean the appearance of Joan d'Arc. A village girl, 
either inſtigated by an enthuſiaſtic apprehenſion of ſuperna- 
tural aſſiſtance, or inſtructed to feign ſuch a belief, quits her 
obſcurity in Lorrain, and goes to find the king at Chinon, 
in Touraine. | . 

However we may ſuppoſe Joan herſelf to have been per- 
| Tuaded of her divine miſſion, it is ſcarce poſſible to imagine 
that Charles and his courtiers accepted her offers from 2 
other motive, than that of trying an extraordinary and deſ- 
perate remedy in the reſent diſorders of the ſtate. The age 
was ignorant, credulouy, barbarous, and ſuperſtitious to a high 
degree. The occurretice was exactly adapted to their ap- 
1 and religious terrors; and while the count de 
Dunois really commanded, Joan unfuͤrling the ſacred ſtan- 
dard, placed herſelf at the head of the troops choſen to ſuc- 
cour the _ The experiment ſucce:ded even beyond ex- 
pectation. Armed, as it were, with ſupernatur:} protection, 
ſhe attacked enemies already diſmayed with fears, and ob- 
tained an eaſy conqueſt, 3 

Not ſatisfied with raiſing the fiege of Orleans, and ani- 
"mated by the fortunate iſſue of her firſt eſſay in arms, ſhe 
puſhed her views to the greateſt length. One victory pre- 
pared the way for another; and ſtill advancing through pro- 
vinces which had been totally in the power of the Engliſh, 
ſhe led her ſovereign to Rheims, and ſaw him ſolemnly in- 
augurated. i | 
Ihe perfidy, or the imprudence of the goveror of Com- 

pelgne, delivered her at length into the . of her enemies. 

Even then ſhe behaved, though defenceleſs, and 'menaced 

| with 
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with death, in a manner becoming a heroine. Her enthw- 
fiaſm and reliance on ſuperior aid ſupported her courage; 
for Charles, who had derived all the benefits he expected 
from ſuch an engine, to his eternal diſhonour made no 
effort to procure her releaſe; and a barbarovs reſentment, 
unworthy of generous minds, prompted the Engliſh, who 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely from her proweſs, to take a cruel 

and inhuman revenge. The wall of Orleaus, ts whom 
Greece would have raiſed altars and erected temples, who 
had refcued her country from a foreign yoke, and her ſove- 
reign from a ſtate of r moſt abject diftreſs, was publicly 
burnt at Rouen, for the ſuppoſed crimes of ſorcery and 
witchcraft. | | 

The affairs'of the Engliſh, however, inſtead . | 
of being advanced by this act of crue:ty, went A. D. 1453. 
every day more and more to decay, till at laſt 3 
they were txpclled from all their poſſeſſions on the conti- 
nent, except Calais. 

During the latter years of his life, Charles became diſ- 
truſtful, {uſpicious, and uneaſy. - He had received an inti- 
mation that his ſon intended to poi on him, which made ſo 
deep an impreſſion upon him, that he refuſed all food for 
ſeveral days; and, when he wanted to eat, it was perceived 
that he had loſt the power of ſwallowing ; 
which put an end to his life in the thirty-ninth A. A. 1460. 
year ot his reign, and the ſixtieth of his age. 

Charles was ſueceeded by his ſon Lewis XI. an inſidious, 
artful; and tyrannical monarch, His character, made up of 
inconſiſtencies, is perhaps the moſt unamiable of any we 
meet with in the French annals. He ſeized on Burgundy, 
and made that duchy an appendage of the crown of France 

His queen, the princeis Margaret of Scotland, was an 
accoirplithed woman, and protected letters. A fingular 
anecdote is related of her, ſtrongly corroborating this part 
of her character. Paſſing 2 through an apartment 
where Alain Chartier, the moſt brilliant genius, but the 
uglieſt man of his age; lay aſleep, ſhe advanced up to him 
and kiſſed him. Her ladies reproaching her by their looks 
for this ſceming violation of ſemale modeity ; © It was not the 
* the man”, ſaid ſhe,** whom I kiſſed, but the mouth from 
* whence have proceeded io many elevated ſentiments *,”” 

His ſucceſſor, Charles VIIL conquered the kingdom of 
Naples, but was afterwards driven out of Italy, and ſtripped 

of all his conqueſts, He died without iſſue in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of his reign ; bo- 
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ing the laſt prince of the firſt line of the Houſe of Valois, 


« He was a man of a ſmall body and ſhort ſtature, but ſo 
good, that it is not poſſible to ſee a better creature, and 
0 2 ſweet and gentle in diſpoſition, that it is not known that 
« he ever either gave or took offence in his life &. There 
is a certain nnadorned ſimplicity in this picture, whick 
charms and affects. | 
He was ſucceeded in the throne of France by the duke of 
Orleans, under the title of Lewis XII. to which was after- 
ward added the moſt glorious of all appellations, that of 
Father of his People, 
Lewis was thirty-ſix years of age when he 
A.D. 1498. aſccnded the throne ; and from that moment he 
forgot all perſonal reſentments. Wnen ſome of 
his courtiers put him in mind, that certain perſons who had 
tormerly been his enemies, were now in his power, he made 
that ever-memorable reply : — © The king of France re- 
« yenges not the injuries of the duke of Orleans.“ It is 
one thing, however, to deliver a fihe maxim, and another 
to make it the rule of one's conduct. Lewis did both. But 
his fatal ambition of reigning in Italy brought many mis- 
fortunes upon himſelf and his kingdo!', nowithſtanding his 
prudence, ai:d paternal affection for his people. 
He was the moſt virtuous prince that ever reigned oy 
France f. His encomiaſts were not only poets and men o 
genius, ever ready to proſtitute their talents. 'The ſimple and 
unembelliſhed lamentations of a whole nation were his 
beſt panegyric. The ſhades of his character it is unneceſſary 
to conceal. His attachment to the queen, Anne of Bretagne, 
frequently degenerated into uxoriouſneſs, and cauſed him to 
commit errors very injurious to his affairs. In him expired 
the elder branch of the Houſe of Orleans, and that of An- 
ponies ſucceeded to the throne; the princeſs Anne having 
en given in marriage to the count of Angouleme, firſt 


5 prince of the blood, and preſumptive heir to the crown. 
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+ It was proclaimed in the hall of the palace at his death, Le bon 
5% roi Louis douze, Pere du peuple, eſt mort.“ 
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Francis IJ. — Battle of Marig nano His interview with Hens 
 . ry VITI— He is a Candidate for the Imperial Crown He 
is taken Priſoner — His Character. £44 


| 8 acceſſion of Francis I. contemporary with oY 
VIII. of England, was accompanied with. all thoſe 
circumſtances, which could diffuſe over it a particular luſtre. 
Nature had endowed him wi.h every n of mind and 
perſon, formed to intoxicate both his people and himſelf. 
e had only paſſed his twentieth year a fe months. Finely 
formed, with the mien and appearance of a hero, his per- 
ſonal accompliſhments were not inferior to his external 
figure. He excelled in the exerciſes of a cavalier, and puſhed 
the lance with diſtinguiſhed vigour and addreſs.. Courteous 
in his manners, and bounteous in his temper even to prodi- 
gality, the nobility, whom the frugality and reſerved deport- 
ment of Lewis had kept at greater diſtance, crowded round 
their young ſovereign with pleaſure and admiration. Elo- 
quent in the cabinet, aud courageous in the field, he ſhone 
alike in arts or arms; and while he extended his generoſity 
to ſcience and genius, he impatiently waited for the occa- 
ſion of ſignalizing his proweſs, and acquiring the glory of 
2 warrior “. 
The ſituation of public affairs at the death of the late 
king, immediately preſented an opportunity for the exerciſe 
cis martial ſpirit. Francis, cqualy determined to con- 
quer the Milaneſe as his predeceſſor had been, put himſelt 
at the head of his army, and marched forward into their 
territories, All the cities opened their gates to him without 
a blow, and the Swiſs, uncertaia whether to retreat or to 
give battle, retiring before him, he encamped at Marignano, 
only a league diſtant from Milan. A reinforcement of ten 
thouſand men arriving to their aid, determined them to the 
latter; and actuated by a fort of militiary frenzy, which the 
exhortations of the celebrated Matthew Schiener, Cardinal 
of Sion, had inſpired, they advanced furiouſly to attack the 
French in their lines. Hitory ſcarce affords any inſtance 
of an action, diſputed with ſo enraged an animoſity. It 
began about four in the afternoon in the month of Septem- 
ber, and laſted more than three hours after the night cloſed 
in. Laſſitude and darkneſs brought on a ceſſation of arms} 
without diminiſhing the ardour of the combatants, or de- 
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ciding the fortune of the day, and ſo much were ins 
termingled during the heat of the conteſt, that _ 
drons paſſed the night among thoſe of the enemy. Francis 
himſelf, afier having ſhewn the. greateſt intrepidity, laid 
"himſelf down en carriage of a piece of artillery; and 
like Darius after the battle of Arbela, is ſaid to have eiz- 
ed with eagerue's a little water mixed with dirt and blood, 
which one of his ſoldiers brought him iu a helmet to aſſuage 
his thirſt, Wich the dawn of light the Swiſs renewed the 
charge, but at length were repulſed with p: odigious ſlaugh- 
ter ; and a body of them being cut to pieces in a wood where 
they attempted to ſhelte ſe'ves, the reſt retreated in 
good order. Ten thouſand remained dead upon the field. 

Francis was a candidate for the) empire of Germany, but 
loſt the imperial crown; Ch: of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and king of Spain, being choſen. Thus increaſe of ſplendor 
and power alarmed the French monarch ; and his diſap- 
pointed ambition confpiring with his political terrors on the 
union of ſo many ſtates under one ſovereign, conduced to 
haſten an interview which had been before agreed on be- 
tween him and Henry VIII. It took place between Ar- 
dres and Guifnes in the month of June. A magnificence 
unequalled, and which reſulted from the temper of the two 
princes, ſplendid, profuſe, and vain, made the ſpot retain 

the name of + The field of the cloth of gold.” The inter- 
view laſted ten or twelve days; and-tournaments, ban- 
quets, and every ſpecies of diverſions were exhibited. The 
queens of either monarch honoured it with their preſenee; 
and Francis expended in this empty ſhew, uſeleſs to his 
kingdom, a greater ſum than Charles had diſtributed to ac- 
quire the imperial crown. It was attended with no durable 
or ſolid friendſhip between the two kings. By a ſilent ſtroke 
of policy deſtitute of eclar, but wiſer and more effectual, 
the young emperor had paſſed over into England previous 
to this interview, and entered into connectious with Henry, 
ED experience proved to be much more permanent and 
inding. 

Though Francis was brave to exceſs in his own perſon, 
and had defeated the Swiſs, who till then were deemed in- 
vincible, yet he was, upon the whole, an uniortunate war- 
rior, He made ſome dazzling expeditions 2 Spain; 
but ſuffered his mother, of wh:m he was very fond, to abuſe 
his power, by which he diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, 
the greateſt of his ſubjects, who joined in a confederac 
againſt him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of Engla 
In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken 
priſoner at the battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to diſ- 


honourable terms, which he neyer meant to perform, 2 
y | pu. 


* 


* 
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order to regain his * His non- performance of theſe 


conditions was afterw 


e ſource of many wars between 
him and the emperor. - - | 


Some time before his death, Francis was ill of a flow fe- 


ver, which he endeavoured'to ſhake off by frequent change 


of air; but removing to Rambouillet, he grew ſenfible that 
his latter end was approaching, and fent for the dauphin 


edifying, and worthy of a great king expir- | 

ng Ho fa in the Slty-ſecond year of r A. D. 1347. 
age, and the thirty-third of his reigg. * 
Though not ſo ſuccefsful in his wars, yet he acquired more 
glory than the emperor his competitor; and Franéèis is 
more truly great aſter the defeat at Pavia, or when a cap- 
tive in the caſtle of Madrid, than Charles, victorious, and 
impoſing conditions on his priſoner, His bounty, his prince 
ly liberality, his — attentions to men diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their ſuperior merits or talents, acquired him a fame 
not inferior to that of Leo the Tenth, and leſs oſtentatious 


than that of Lewis XIV. The celebrated painter, Leo-— 


nardo-· da Vinci, expired in his arms, from the effort he made 
in raiſing himſelf, when in the laſt ſtage of illneſs, to expreſs 
his ſenſe of the honour done him by the viſit of ſo auguſt a 
-monarch. Profufion, want of application, and too great 


ſubſerviency to miniſters, favourites, and miſtreſſes, were 


his principal faults. But his very foibles and errors were 
ſuch as mark a feeling and generous mind; ſuch as we par - 
don while we cenſure. To Henry the Fourth he bears a 
ſtriking reſemblance; and this latter prince, ſo worthy of 


immortal praiſe, was flattered and charmed with the com- 


pariſon of himfelf to Francis, whom he admired, and wiſhed 


to imitate. | 2 


to give him his laſt advice, which is ſaĩd to have been pious 
ing. 
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Francis Il, —Catherine of Medicis,— —Maſſa- 
ere of the Hugonats Extraordinary Death of Charles. 
His Character. Henry III. Civil Wars. — Duke 
Guiſe and his Brother aſſaſſinated. — Henry aſſaſſinated 


a Nen. His Charatter. . 


„ eee the variety of diſagreeable 
evehts during the reign of Francis, at the time of his 
he death, France was in a flouriſhing condition. 
A. P. 1547. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry II. who 
| upon the whole was an excellent fortunate 
prince. He contin!ed the war with the emperor of Ger- 
many to great advantage for his own dominions ; and was 
ſo well ſerved by the duke of Guiſe, that though he loſt the 
battle of St. Quintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Eng iſh, 

he retook Calais from the latter, who never ſince hat any 
footing in France. 
The dauphin, being enamoured of his couſin, Mary queen 
of Scots, who had been ſent, after the death f her father, 
James V. to the court of Henry for an aſylum, obtained 
the king's conſent to his marriage, in hopes of uniting that 
kingdom to his crown ; but in this ſcheme, he, or rather his 
country, was unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the view of the 
hiſtory of Scotland. He was killed in the year 1559, at an 
unhappy tiling match, by the count of Woes. 

If == was not a great, he was an amiable and accom- 
pliſhed prince. Generous to his domeſtics, and bounteous 
to his followers, he was beloved by his courtiers and atten- 
dants. An affectionate father, a polite and obliging huſ- 
band, a warm and animated friend, he was, in all the walks 


of private life, peculiarly an object of reſpect and attach- 


ment. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis II. a 
A. D. 1559. weak, ſickly, inactive prince, and only thirteen 
years of age, whoſe power was entirely en- 
oſſed by a prince of the houſe of Guile, uncle to his wife, 
the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engroſſment of power 
encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great 
families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government. 
Catherine of Medicis now firſt came forward, and roſe 
into importance. Her rank, as mother to the young king; 
made her friendſhip eagerly ſought after by every party, 
while her talents and Capacity rendered her equal to, _=_ 

SY capa 
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capable of the moſt arduous offices of government. En- 
dowed by nature wich a thouſand great and ſhining qualities, 
ſhe only wanted virtue to direct them to honourable and 
1 purpoſes. The love of pleaſure, of letters, and of 
magnificence, were only inferior affections; ambition pre- 
dominated, and ſwallowed up all other paſſions in her bo- 
ſom. Born with a force of mind, and a calmneſs which 
might have done honour to the boldeſt man, ſhe ſeemed to 
look down as from an eminence on human occurrences ; 
while never alarmed, even in circumſtances-the moſt unex- 
pected and diſtreſsful, ſhe knew either how to oppoſe them, 
or, if neceſſary, how to bend and accommodate herſelf to 
them. Miſtreſs of conſuminate diſſimulation, her manners, 
where ſhe wiſhed to ſucceed in any attempt, were ingratiat- 
ing beyond the common powers of female ſeduction. Ex- 
penſive even to prodigality in the entertainments and diver- 
ſions which ſhe exhibited, and covering her deſigns under 
the maſk of diſſipation, ſhe planned a maſſacre amid the 
feſtivity of a banquet,” and cateſſed with the moſt innin 
blandiſhments the victim which ſhe had previouſly deſtined 
to deſtruction, Cruel from policy, not from temper, ava- 
ricious from neceſlity, profuſe from taſte, ſhe united in her- 
ſelf qualities moſt diſcordant and contradictory. | 
Anthony, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bour- 
bon family; but Catharine having taken part with the 
Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the cauſe: of 
Hugonotiſm *, was broken in pieces, when the 
ſudden death of Francis happened in the ſeven- A. D. 1560. 
teenth year of his age, and after he had reigned 
about a year and five months. Voltaire, in his Henriade, 
has drawn his portrait thus : | 


& Foible enfant, qui de Guiſe adorat les caprices, 
Et dont on ignorait les vertus et les vices.” 


His attachment to his conſort Mary was extreme, her 
beauty and accompliſhments being ſuch, as to challenge the 
warmeſt homage of the heart. | 

The death of Francis took place, while the prince of 
Cond&, brother to the king of Navarre, was under ſentence 
of death, for a conſpiracy againſt the court; but the queen- 
mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt of che Guiſes; ſo 
that the ſole direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 
the minority of her ſecond ſon, Charles IX. Her regency 
was a continued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and mur- 


* The Proteſtants were called Hugonots, + 
Vor. I. Az der. 


/ 
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der. The duke of Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the Pro- 
teſtants, was aſſaſſinated by one Poltrot, at the ſiege of Or- 
leans; and the murderer was unjuſtly thought to have been 
inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admiral of France, who 
was then at the head of the Proteſtant party. Three civil 
wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt, the court pretended to 
grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match 
was concluded between Henry, the young king of Navarre, 
a Proteſtant, and the French king's ſiſter. The heads of 
the Proteſtants were invited to celebrate the nuptials at Paris, 
with the infernal view of butchering them all if poſſible, in 
| one night. This project proved but too ſuc- 
A.D. 1572. ceſsful, though it was not completely executed, 
i on St. Bartholomew's day. The king himſelf 
aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral fell; and it is 
ſaid that about 30,000 Proteſtants “, were murdered at Paris, 
and in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth 
civil war. | | 
At Roine, and in Spain, the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
which no popiſh writer of the preſent age mentions without 
deteſtation, was the ſubject of public . and ſo- 
lemn thanks were returned to God for its ſucceſs under the 
name of the Triumph of the Church Militant! Among the 


Proteſtants it excited incredible horror; a ſtriking picture 


of which is drawn by Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at 
the court of England, in his account of his firſt audience 
after that barbarous tranſaction. A gloomy ſorrow,” 
ſays he, “ ſat on every face: ſilence, as in the dead of night, 
* reigned through all the chambers of the royal apartment: 
* the ladies and courtiers clad in deep mourning, were rang- 
« ed on each fide; and as I paſſed by them, in my approach 
to the queen, not one beflowed on me a favourable look, 
« or made the leaſt return to my ſalutations +." 
Though a freſh peace was concluded with 
A. P. 1573. the Proteſtants, yet a fifth civil war broke out 
the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. 
died without heirs, of a diſtemper ſo extraordinary, that it 
was univerſally conſidered by the Proteſtants, as a viſible 
ſtroke of divine vengeance. Some time before his deceaſe, 
he trembled, and all his limbs were contracted by ſudden 
fits; while his acute pains did not ſuffer him to enjoy any 
repoſe, or to remain ſcarce a moment in one poſture, He Was 
even bathed in his own blood, which oozed from every pore 


of his body g. A circumſtance. which very ſtrongiy marks 


o Sully Memoirs. |, f Fenelon 's Diſpatches, 
a } Wraxall. ; a 
4 4 


the 


Henry the Third, 3 55 
the ſuperſtition of that age, in which the effects of charms 


and ſorcery were obje As of general belief, was the cauſe of 

the execution of La Mole, and the count de Coconas, both 
favourites of the duke of Alengon. A little image com- 
x of wax, was found in the houſe of the former, the 

eart of which was pierced through with a needle in many 
places; and it was pretended that this waxen figure repre- 
ſented the king, whom La Mole had devoted to death by 
the force of enchantments. He denied the charge, and af 
ſerted, that he had procured it from Coſmo Nag ieri, a 
Florentine, who had followed the queen - mother into France, 
and who profeſſed the art of magic. Ruggieri being inter- 
rogated, confirmed La Mole's alſurances; and added, that 
the intention of the charm was to gain the affections of a 
lady; to whom that gentleman had been fondly attached, 

otwithſtanding this defence, La Mole was executed 

ſome days after, with the count de Coconas, in the . Place 
« de Greye”” at Paris. Their bodies being quartered, were 
placed on wheels, and their heads fixed on two poles. 

The rüling principle of Catherine of Medicis was dif- 
_ ſimulation. Ihe taught it to her ſons; and Charles proved 

ſo apt a ſcholar, that, before he was twenty years of age, 
he _ Tiberius in diſſimulation, and :qualled Nero in 
cruelty. 

The duke of Anjou, Charles's third brother, had ſome 
time before been choſen king of Poland, and hearing of his 
brother's death, with ſome difficulty eſcaped to France, 
where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that crown, by the name 
of Henry HI. | | 

Religion, at that time, ſupplied to the reformed 1 15 of 
France the feudal powers they had loſt. The heads of the 
Proteſtants could raiſe armies of Hugonots. The governors 
of provinces behaved in them as if they had been indepen- 
dent of the crown ; and the parties were ſo equally balanced, 
at that the name of the king alone turned the ſcale. A holy 
league was formed for the defence of the Catholic Religion, 
the head of which was the duke of Guiſe. The Proteliancs 
under the prince of Conde, and the duke of Alengon, the 
king's brother, called in the German princes to their aſſiſt- 
ance ; and a ſixth civil war broke out, in which 
the king of Spain took the part of the league, A. D. 1597, 
in revenge of the duke of Alengon, declaring 
himſelf lord of the Netherlands. This civil war was finiſhed 
within the year, by another ſham peace. , 

The king, ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had 
plunged himſelf into a courſe, of infamous debauchery and 
religious extravagance. He was entirely governed by oy 

Aa 2 profligate 
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rofligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural ſenſe, 
He began to ſuſpect that the proſcriptions of the Proteſtants, 
and the ſetting aſide from the ſucceſſion of the king of Na- 
varre, on account of his religion, which was aimed at b 
the holy league, was with a view to place the duke of Guiſe, 
the idol of the Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which 
| the duke had ſome pretenſions. To ſecure him- 
A. D. 1579. felf on the throne, a ſeventh civil war broke 
| out, and another ſome years after; both of 
which were to the diſadvantage of the Proteſtants, through 
the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. : | 
The king now thought this nobleman ſo dangerous, that 
after inviting him in a friendly manner to court, both he 
and his brother the cardinal, were, by his majeſty's orders, 
and in a manner under his eye, baſely aſſaſſinat- 
A. D. 1388. ed. The leaguers, upon this, declared that 
| Henry had forteited his crown, and was an ene- 
my to religion. This obliged him to throw himſelf into the 
arms of the Proteſtants : but while he was belieging Paris, 
where the leaguers had their greateſt force, he was jn his turn 
aſſaſſinated by one Clement, a young enthuſi- 
A. D. 1589. aſtic monk. | 
| Henry owed his vices, and conſequently, his 
misfortunes, to the councils he received from his mother, 
While he was young, and in the field, out of the reach of 
her influence, he . Aer well; but after his return from 
Poland, he fell into a ſtate of mind, which partook equally 
of idiotiſm and fury. His memory, however, has, perhaps, 
ſuffered in ſome f̃eſpects, as he was equally hated by the 
Hugonots, and the Roman Catholics. In 2 III. ended 
the line of Valois. | | | 
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Henry IV. - De Battle of Tori.— Henry declares himſelf a 
Roman Catholic. — Paſſes the Edict of Nantz. — Duke 9 
Sully, His Charafter. — Henry's grand Scheme. — I; af- 

ſaſſmated by Ravilliac= Lewis XI1I. —Civil Mars. - (Car- 
dinal Richelieu ſupports the German Proteſtants, — His Cha- 
rafter, and that of Lewis, | | 


ENRY IV. king of Navarre “, head of the Houſe 

of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had 
many difficùlties to ſtruggle with, on account of his religion, 
before he mounted the throne.” The leaguers were headed 
by the duke of Main, brother to the late duke of, Guiſe ; 
and they drew. from his cell the decrepid popiſh cardinal of 
Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, to proclaim him 


king of France. Being ſtrongly ſupported by the power of 


Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions performed by 
Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed only to make 


tim more illuſtriouſly unfortunate; for he and his little 


court were ſometimes without common neceſſaries. He 
was, however, perſonally beloved, and no objection lay 
againſt him but that of his __ Having applied to the 
jueen of England for aid, he found Elizabeth well diſpoſed, 
On the arrival of the Engliſh forces, he marched immedi- 
ately toward Paris, to the great conſternation of the inha- 
bitants, and had aſmoſt taken the city by ſtorm ; but the 
duke of Main entering it ſoon after with his army, Henry 
judged it prudent to retire. 

N ot long after, however, Henry attacked the duke of 
Main at Ivri, and gained a complete victory over him, 
though ſupported by a ſelect body of Spaniſh troops, de- 
tached from the Netherlands. Henry's behaviour on this 


occaſion was truly heroic. “My lads,“ ſaid he to his ſol- 


diers, “ if you ſhould loſe fight of your colours, rally to- 
« wards this,“ pointing to a large white plume which he 
wore in his hat: —© you will always find it in the road to 
* honour. God is with us]! added he emphatically, draw- 
ing his ſword, and ruſhing into the thicket of the enemy; 
but when he perceived their ranks broken, and great havock 
committed in the purſuit, his natural humanity and attach- 
ment to his countrymen returned, and led hun to cry, 


of h 
A ſmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean mountains, of the great - 

eſt part of which, Upper Navarre, Henry's predeceſſors had been un - 

juſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Ferdinand king of Spain about the yar 4544 


Aa3 Spare 


388 Henry IV. and the famous Sully. 
_ « Spare my French ſubjeQs,”” forgetting that they were 


his enemies. | 
The leaguers ſplit amongſt themſelves ; and the French 
nation in general, W of the Spaniards, who avail- 
ed themſelves of the pu * diſtractions, Henry, after expe- 
riencing a variety of good and bad fortune, came ſecretly 
to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman Catholic, 
This was called a meaſure of prudence if not of neceſſity, 
as the king of Spain had cd his daughter Iſabella Clara 
Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have married 
her to the young duke of Guile. . 
t laſt Henry went publicly to maſs, as a 
A. D. 1593- mark of his converſion. This complaiſance 
wrought wonders in his favour; and havin 
with great difficulty obtained abſolution from the Pope, al 
France ſubmitted to his authority, and he had only the 
crown of Spain to contend with, which he did for ſeveral 
years with various fortune. | 
| Educated a Proteſtant, Henry continued aſter he became 
a Catholic, to be the patron of the Reformed. Generous 
and free in his own principles, he endeavoured to promote 
a ſpirit of love and charity, among his ſubjects, to allay 
all bitterneſs, and to put an end to 44 With this 
view, he publiſhed the famous edict of Nantz; 
A. D. 1598. which not ouly ſecured to the Proteſtants the 
3 free exerciſe of their religion, but a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to all employments of truſt, profit, and honour. Not 
long after, the treaty of Vervins was concluded with Spain, 
; Pty next chaſtiſed the duke of Savoy, who had taken 
advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom; and applied 
himſelf with wonderful attention and ſucceſs, to cultivate 
the happineſs of his people, by encouraging manufactures, 
particularly that of 125 7 
In all his undertakings, he was aſſiſted by his miniſter, 
the great Sully. Equally brave in the field, and penetrating 
in the cabinet, he poſſeſſed more coolneſs and perſeverance 
than Henry, whoſe quickneſs of thought did not permit him 
to attend long to any one object. Attached to his maſter's 
perſon by friendſhip, and to his intereſt and the public good 
by principle, he employed himſelf with the moſt indefatiga- 
ble induſtry, to reſtore the dignity of the crown, without 
giving umbrage to the nobility, or treſpaſſing, on the rights 
of the people. His firſt care was the finances, and it is in- 


e Exnceiyable in how little time he drew the moſt exact order 


out of that chaos, in which they had been involved by his 
predeceilors. He levied taxes in the ſhorteſt and moſt trugal 


. - , many. 
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manner poſſible ; for he held, chat every man fo e 
was a citizen loſt to the public, and yet maintained by the 
pr He diminifhed all the expences of government; 

ut, at the ſame time, paid every one punctually, and took 
care that the king ſhould always have ſuch reſerve, as not 
to be obliged, on any emergency, either to lay new impo- 
ſitions on his people, or to make uſe of credit. | 

Having re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and, in a great mea - 
ſore, ſecured the happineſs of his people, Henry formed 
connections with the neighbouring powers, for reducing the 
ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, for which purpoſe, it is 
ſaid, he had formed great ſchemes, and collected a formida- 
ble army. Others ſay, that he defigned to have formed 
Chriſtendom into a great Republic, of which France was 
to be the head, and to drive the Turks out of Europe; while 
others attribute his preparations to more ignoble motives, 
that of a criminal paſſion for a favourite princeſs *, whoſe 
huſband had carried her for protection into the Auſtrian 
dominions. Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations for the co- 
ronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to 
enter upon his grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in his 
coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravillac, _ 
like Clement, another young enthuſiaſt. Thus A. P. 1610. 
periſhed Henry IV. N y ſtyled the Great, 
the ableſt, and beſt prince that ever ſat upon the throne of 
France. 

This amiable monarch wiſhed to hold his empire from 
affection, not force. Firm, when the public Prem required 
it, he never was intoxicated with that abſolute power which 
charms ſo many weak princes, and thoſe who only are poſ- 
ſeſſed of moderate genius. Some court-flatterers, on a' par- 
ticular occafion, once entreated him to make uſe of his an- 
thority. He made them this anſwer, worthy to be engraved 
on all king's palaces : -The firſt duty of a ſovereign is to 
* conſider of every thing; and to remember he has himſe 
* two ſovereigns, God and the Law.“ _ 

Many years after the peace, he was told there were ſome 
fanatics, the remaining dregs of the league, who continued 
to declaim againft him ; and that they even refuſed to pray 
for him in their public prayers ; © hey muſt be attended 
to,“ ſaid he, © tor they are ſtill angry? h 
Under the minority of Lewis XIII. who fucceeded his 
father at the age of nine years, and the weak regency of his 

mother Mary & Medicis, France returned to that ſtate of 


The princeſs of Condé, | 
ꝓaa4 diſordor 
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diſorder and wretchedneſs, out of which it had been raiſed. 
by the mild and equitable, but 8 government of Hen 
ry the Great. The queen reſigned herſelf entirely to the 
counſels of her Italian favourites. Concini, a man of obſcure 
origin, who ſoon aſſumed the title of marquis of Ancre, and 
his wife, Leonora Galigni. The miniſters of the late king 
were coldly received at court; and ſeyeral of them, amo 
whom was the celebrated duke of Sully, retired in difzuſt, | 
Inſtead of purſuing the deſigns of the late king, and endeay 
vouring to check the dangerous. ambition of the houſe of 
Auſtria, the queen, to ſecure her own power, entered into a 
cloſe alliance with it: The young king was contracted with 
the infanta of Spain, and his ſiſter Elizabeth with the prince 
of Aſturias, During four ſucceſſive years, France was torn by 
inteſtine commotion, The ſtandard of revolt was repeatedly 
erected by the ambitious princes of the blood, and the diſcon- 
tented nobles; who, with ſtrange caprice, alternately courted 
and duped the ſovereign power, Meanwhile, the king be- 
ing declared of age, the double marriage was celebrated with 
Spain. The obnoxious counſels of the marquis of Ancte 
raiſed univerſal indignation. 'T hoſe treaſures which had been 
amaſſed by Henry and the faithful Sully, to promote the glo- 
ry of the nation, were iaviſhed on the dependants of D*'An- 
crez who multiplied titles and offices, to gratify their vanity, 
and to ſecure. his own power; and, for them, diſmiſſed the 
oldeſt. ſervants of the crown. His pride, inflamed by pro- 
ſperity, could at length no longer endure a rival, even in the 
r{t princes of the blood; and the prince of Conde, who had 
dared to threaten him with his indignation, was arreſted, and 
carried to the Baſtile. The chief part of the nobility, rouſed 
to a ſenſe of their own danger, withdrew from court, and ſoon 
after appeared in arms. Lhe king was at length awakened 
to a certainty of the dangerous ambition and the calamitous 
adminiſtration of D!Ancre, and of his own degraded ſtate. 
To effect his deliyerance, and to reſtore the public peace, 
he reſolved, by the advice of his favourite, a gentleman of 
the name of Luienes, on the death of the marquis; and he 
was ſoon after aſſaſſinated. The marquis de Piene, his ſon, 
and his wife Leonora, were immediately ſecured; The eſtates 
of the latter were confiſcated z and, after being cruelly pro- 
nounced guilty of having faſcinated the 1 affections by 
the uſe of magic, ſhe ſuflered a dreadful death,” "The diſgrace 
of the queengmother enſued ;. and ſhe was confined at Blois. 
Luienes, who ſoon after attained the title of duke, ſucceeded 
to the late power of D'Ancre;z and, while he endeavoured, 
to eſtabliſh his influence over the ſovereign, he tried to win 
the confi lence of the people, by aboliſhing the moſt ppc 
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five taxes, — and that of the princes of the blood, by an 
apparent zeal for the liberation of the prince of Conde. 
The queen-mother eſcaped from her confinement at Blois, 
through the affiſtance of the duke d' Epernon; who diſap- 
pointed in his hope of ſupport from the nobles, a peace was 
at length concluded with the king, and Mary was ſuffered 
to remain at liberty: But, though the had obtained from the 
late treaty. all her demands, ſhe ſecretly nurſed the fpirit of 
revolt, and compelled the king again to aflemble his forces. 
Awed by this procedure, ſhe condeſcended to negocĩate; and 
the former treaty was confirmed. 1 
The flames of religious perſecution were again kindled 
inſt the Hugonots; but a peace was at lengtſi concluded, 
which confirmed the edict of Nants. Meanwhile, the duke 
of  Luienes, whoſe reputation had declined, cloſed a life of 
ſplendid and invariable ſucceſs. On the death of the cardinal 
— firſt miniſter of France, the celebrated biſhop of Lu- 
con, now cardinal Richelieu, was introduced into the cabinet. 
His * —— talents and aſpiring genius roſe ſtperior to every 
difficulty of adminiſtration, 5 commanded the univer- 
ſal admiration of poſterity. Of his virtues, leſs can be ſaid. 
Cardinal Richelieu no ſooner got a ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion, which in a ſhort time he entirely governed, than, turn- 
ing his eyes on the ſtate of Europe, he formed three mighty 
projects: To ſubdue the turbulent ſpirit of the French nobi- 
lity, to reduce the rebellious Hugonots, and to curb the en- 
croaching power of the houſe of Auſtria, which the abilities 
of Francis 1. and Henry IV. had vainly attempted. But, in 
order to carry theſe great deſigns into execution, it was ne- 
ceſſary to preterve peace with England. This Richelieu per- 
ceived; and accordingly negociated, in ſpite of the courts of 
Rome and Madrid, a treaty of- marriage, between Charles, 
prince of Wales, and Henrietta of France, ſiſter of Lewis 
III. He alſo negociated, in conjunction with the United 
Provinces, an alliance between the two crowns, 
In the mean time, the Hugonots ſhewed once more a dif- 
poſition to render themſelves independent; and, in that ſpirit, 
they were encouraged by the court of England, which volun- 
tarily took up arms in their cauſe,, The reaſon aſſigned by 
ſome hiſtorians for this ſtep, is very ſingular. As Lewis 
XIII. was wholly governed by cardinal Richelieu, and Phi- 
lip LV. by Olivarez, Charles I. was in like manner govern- 
ed by the duke of Buckingham, the handſomeſt and moſt 
9 — man of his time, but not the deepeſt politician, ' 
e was naturally amorous, bold, and preſumptuous; and, 
when employed to bring over the princeſs Henrietta, he is 
faid to have carried his addreſſes even to the queen of F _ 


The return which he met with from Anne of Auſtria, whoſe 


complexion was as amorous as his own, encouraged him to 
project a new embaſly to the court of Verſailles; but cardi- 
nal Richelien, reported to have been his rival in love, as 
well as in politics, made Lewis ſend him a meſſage, that he 
muſt not think of ſuch a journey. Buckingham, in a roman- 
tic paſſion, ſwore he would “ ſee the queen, in ſpite of all 
« the power of France v. And hence is ſuppoſed to have 
iginated the war in which he involved his maſter. | 
Raſh and impetuous, however, as Buckingham was, he 
appears to have had better reaſons for that meaſure. Cardi- 
nal Richelieu was ſtill meditating the deſtruction of the Hu- 
gonots: They had been deprived of many of their cautiona- 
ry towns; and forts were erecting, in order to bridle Ro- 
lle, their moſt conſiderable bulwark. If the Proteſtant 
party ſhould be utterly ſubdued, France would ſoon become 
formidable, to England. This conſideration was of itſelf ſuf- 
ficient to induce Buckingham to undertake the defence of the 
Hugonots. But, independent of ſuch political forecaſt, and 
of his amorous quarrel with Richelieu, the Englith miniſter 
had powerful motives for ſuch a meaſure. I hat profound 
; had engaged the duke to ſend ſome ſhips to act 
- againſt the Rochelle fleet, under, promiſe, that, after the hu-. 
miliation of the Hugonots, France ſhould take an active part 
in the war between England and Spain. This ill-judged 
compliance rouzed. the reſentment of the Engliſh commons 
2 Buckingham, and had been made one of the grounds 
an impeachment. He then changed his plan, procured a 
peace for the Hugonots, and became ſecurity. to them for its 
performance; but finding the cardinal would neither concur 
with him in carrying on the war againſt Spain, nor obſerve 
the treaty with the Mas he had no other courſe left for 
recovering his credit with the parliament and-people, but to 
take up arms againſt the court of France, in vindication df 
the rights of the French Proteſtants, His efforts, however, 
for this purpoſe, proved ineffectual. The ſiege of Rochelle 
was regularly formed, and conducted with vigour, by Lewis, 
and even by the cardinal in perſon. The citizens, animated 
by civil and religious zeal, and abundantly provided with 
military ſtores, determined to defend themſelves to the laſt 
extremity. Under the command of Guiton, their -mayor, a 
man of experience and fortityde, they made an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, and baffled all attempts to reduce the city by force. 
But the bold genius of Richelieu, which led him to plan the 
tzreateſt undertakings, alſo ſuggeſted means, equally great and 
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extraordinary, for their execution. Finding it impoſſible to 
take Rochelle while the communication remained open by 
ſea, he attempted to ſhut up the harbour by ſtakes, and by a 
boom. Both theſe methods, however, proving ineffectual, 
he recollected what Alexander had performed in the ſiege of 
Tyre; and projected and finiſhed a mole, of a mile's length, 
acroſs a. gulf, into which the ſea rolled with an impetuoſity 
that ſeemed to bid defiance to all the works of man. The 
. being now blockaded on all ſides, and every a 
or its relief failing, the inhabitants were obliged to ſurren- 
der, after ſuffering all the miſeries of war and famine, during 
a ſiege of almoſt twelve months. They were deprived of 
their extenſive privileges, and their fortifications were de- 
ſtroyed ; but they were allowed to retain poſſeſſion of their 
goods, and permitted the free exerciſe of their religion. Hiſ- 
torians ſay, that, in theſe wars, above a million of men loſt 
their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were ſpent in carrying 
them on; and that nine cities, four hundred villages, two 
thouſand churches, two thouſand monaſteries, and ten thou» 
ſand houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, during their 
- continuance. OR us 

Richelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf 
was next to an enthuſiaſt for popery, ſupported the Proteſt- 
ants of Germany, and Guſtavus Adolphus, againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria; and after quelling all the rebellions and conſpira- 
cies which had been formed againſt him in France, he died 
ſome months before Lewis XIII., who left his | 
ſon, afterwards-the famous Lewis XIV., to in- A. D. 1643. 
herit his kingdom, = 

The character of Richelieu is very ſingular. Nature ſel- 
dom combines ſo oppoſite qualities in one conſtitution, as 
entered into his. He was a mere ſmatterer in learning, and. 
a ſhallow pretender to wit; but he affected both characters 
ſo much, that he bore an implacable hatred to all who offer- 
ed to diſpute the one, or to ridicule the other, Though he 
had ſpent all the time he could ſpare from buſineſs in writing 
books of devotion, yet he had a paſſion to be the man of 
pleaſure, and courted his miſtreſſes, the chief of whom was 
one Marion del Orme, in the cayalier dreſs of thoſe days, 
equipped with a hat, a ſword, and a feather, His vanity was 
ſuch, that he made love to the queen · conſort, Anne of Au- 
ſtria, ho both deteſted and deſpiſed him; yet ſuch was the 
aſcendancy he had over the genius of Lewis, that his pre- 
ſumption, though diſcovered, did him no harm. In conver- 
ſation, he was an intolerable pedant; and his private life 
would have furniſhed out matter for a ſarcaſtic comedy. 
With all thoſe weakneſſes, his judgment was ſound, his cou- 
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rage intrepid, and, in matters of government, his views were 
more juſt and comprehenſive than thoſe of any miniſter that 
lived in that * He was a ſignal inſtance, that the ſame 
man, who, in his perſonal capacity, may make a deſpicable 
figure, may be great as a miniſter and a politician, His va- 
nity rendered him a generous patron of learning; and he of- 
fered to purchaſe from Corneille, at a vaſt rate, the reputation 
of being the author of the Cid. 
Lewis expired with reſignation, in the forty-ſecond 

of his age, and on the very day which had pond the 
thirty-third year of his reign; a reign, that may rather be 
called that of Richelieu, than Lewis, When we ſay he poſ- 
ſelfed. courage, we can add little to his character, unleſs we 
admit his docility under Richelieu to be a virtue. He ob- 
tained the ſurname of the Juſt, by the ſuffrage of his people; 
which is a ſtrong preſumption, that he was, by nature, equi - 
table: But no prince ever reigned more uncomfortably — 
he did, for his inclinations and politics were ever at va- 
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Lewis * I. — prince of Condi.— Mazarine—Atchievements 
of Lewin The Confedgracy of the European Princes agaiuſt 
him.— His Character. | Laid 


EWIS che Fourteenth, who afterwards attained the ti- 

tle of Great, was yet only in his fifth year; and his 
mother, Anne of Auſtria, was inveſted with the ſole admi- 
niſtration of affairs. During this prince's non- age, the king- 
1 was torn in pieces, under the adminiſtration of his mo- 
ther, Anne of Auſtria, by the factions of the great, and the 
diviſions between the court and parliament, for the moſt tri- 
fling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles, 

The prince of Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar ; ſome- 
times a patriot, ſometimes a courtier, and ſometimes a rebel, 
He was oppoſed by the celebrated 'Turenne ; who, from a 
Proteſtant, had turned Papiſt, The French nation was in- 
volved at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen- 
mother havinz made choice of cardinal Mazarine for her firſt 
miniſter, he found means to turn the arms even of Cromwell 
againſt the Spaniards, and to divide the domeſtic enemies of 
the court ſo effectually among themſelves, that, when Lewis 
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D the: tobes-of goveannten $ in his own hands, he found 
himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that had ever ſat upon the 
throne of France, The war was carried on with'vigour 
againſt Spain, till the treaty of the Pyrenees; 

when peace was procured to both the exhauſt- A. D. 165g. 
ed monarchies, by the marriage of the French 5 
king with the infanta, Maria Thereſa. The death of Ma- 
zarine, in little more than a year after, left the reins of go- 


vernment to Lewis. | 


Mazarine certainly was an uſeful miniſter to France, by 


concluding the Pyrenean treaty ; nor can it be denied, that 
he had great ſagacity. The ſucceſs of his negociations was 
owing, in a great meaſure, to the characters of thoſe he dealt 
with, who > ht themſelves ſuperior to him, though they 
were no better his dupes in the arts of diſſimulation and 
chicane. | i 

The young ſovereign now became the idol of France, 
and the admiration of Europe. He had the good fortune, 
on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeſtic adminiſtration 
of his affairs into the hands of Colbert, who formed new ſyſ- 


tems for the glory, commerce, and manufactures of France; 


all which he carried to a ſurpriſing height. 

The reſtleſs ambition of the French monarch, and his in- 
ſatiable thicſt of glory, began to diſturb the peace of the con- 
tinent. He invaded: the Spaniſh Netherlands, which he re- 
duced; and immediately afterwards made himſelf maſter of 
Franche-Compte. A progreſs fo rapid, filled Europe with 
terror and conſternation; and a triple alliance | 
was formed, by England, Holland, and Swe- A. D. 1668. 
den, to check his arms. This meaſure was ef- 
fectual: The victorious Lewis thought it neceſſary to limit 
his ambition for the preſent; and a treaty of peace was ſign- 
ed at Aix-la-Chapelle the ſame year. Fac 

France increaſed in glory and national ſtrength. Lewis, 
ſtill ambitiouſly determining on the conqueſt of Holland, en- 
tered that country, and made himſelf maſter of 4 
no leſs than forty ſtrong towns in about two A. D. 1672. 
months, Phe diſtreſs and conſternation of the 
Dutch cannot be deſcribed. As the laſt reſource, the ſluices 
were opened, by the command of the magiſtrates of Amſter- 
dam; and the neighbouring country was laid under water 
without regard to the fertile fields, the numerous villas, and 
flouriſhing villages, which were overwhelmed 
by the inundation! The war continued to the A. D. 1679. 
peace of Nimeguen. | 

By his impolitic and unjuſt revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, and the perſecution of the. Proteſtants that followed 
R it, 
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it, he obliged them to take ſhelter in England, Holland, and 
different parts of Germany; where they eſtabliſhed the ſilk 
manufactures, to the great prejudice of their own country. 

Ignorance and ambition were the great enemies of Lewis. 
Through the former, he was blind to every patriotic duty of 
a king, and promoted the intereſts of his ſubjects, only that 
he might the better anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs; by 
the latter, he embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours. His 
unbounded ambition rendered him odiaus, or formidable, to 
all the neighbouring kingdoms. He made and broke treaties 
for his conveniency, and at laſt raiſed againſt himſelf a con- 
Fg federacy of almoſt all the other princes of Eu- 
A. D. 1689. rope; at the head of which was king William 

It. of England. A long and bloody war en- 
ſued. To repel this ſtorm, Lewis aflembled two armies in 
Flanders: He oppoſed a third to the Spaniards in Catalonia; 
and, in order to form a barrier on the fide of Germany, he 
laid waſte the Palatinate with fire and fword. This barbar- 
ous policy can never be had in too much deteſtation. Men, 
women, and children, were driven, in a ſevere ſeaſon, out of 
their habitations, to wander about in the fields, and to periſh 
of hunger and cold; while they beheld their houſes reduced 
to aſhes, their goods ſeized, and their poſſeſſions pillaged by 
the rapacious ſoldiers ! 

The Dutch were defeated, with great ſlaughter, by Mare- 
ſchal Luxemburg. Every-where victorious, the lr and 
2 of Lewis were now at their height. But the united 

rces of England and Auſtria, under the command of Marl- . 
borough and prince Eugene, at laſt prevailed, and rendered 
the latter part of his life as miſerable as the beginning of it 
was ſplendid. From the year 1702, when Lewis endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh the Pretender's title to the crown of England, to 
1711, his reign was one continued ſeries of defeats and cala- 
mities; and he had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places 
taken from him, which, in the former part of his reign, were 
acquired at the expence of many thouſand lives. Juſt as he 
was reduced, old as he was, to 4 deſperate reſolution of col- 
lecting his people, and dying at their head, he was ſaved by 
the Engliſh, Tory miniſtr Larüng the cauſe, withdrawing 

from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
A. D. 1713. Utrecht, He ſurvived his deliverance only two 

» ears, 

The * of Lewis XIV. has generally been treated 
in extremes. The flatterers pf his memory are too apt to 
term his oſtentation, magnificence; his pride, magnanimity z 
and his cruelties, juſtice, Few princes ever fat on a throne, 
who poſſeſſed more of thoſe ill qualities than Lewis did. His 
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munificence to men of genius and learning was more uncom- 
mon than it was — It yr — boy 
nds a year, and commonly not : It was paid to their 
— — than their abilities; and often given and re- 
ſumed by court influence. It is, however, only doing juſtier 
to the memory of Lewis, to acknowledge, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the miſerable education he received, he had a natural 
turn. which qualified him to be no bad judge of the ſine arts. 
The blaze of royalty into which he broke out all at once, up- 
on the death of Mazarine, was the moſt ſolid foundation of 
his glory; but his heart was ſoon corrupted by pride and am- 
bition, and his underſtanding perverted by prieſts and ſtateſ- 
men. 'That he had not that depth of diſcernment which 
conſtitutes a great king, appears from the choice of his ge- 
nerals and miniſters, whom he always ſupported, till they 
ruined his affairs, both in the field and in the cabinet. Dur- 
ing the laſt twenty years of his reign, he was entirely under 
the influence of madame de Maintenon, a weak, viſionary 
woman; who governed hini, by permitting him to think, 
that his will was her law. It is now generally agreed, that 
ſhe was his wife, though ſhe never appeared as his queen. 


CHAP, LXXI. 


| Lewis XV.— Duke of Orleans, Regent. — Laus Miſtſippi 
Scheme. Staniſſaus.— Elector of Saxony.—Battle of Det- 
tingen,—Lewis 722 the Cauſe of the Pretender. — Da- 
mien attempts to aſſaſſinate the King. Shocking Puniſhment 
inflited upon him.—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and of Pa- 
ris, —Parhaments, and Princes of the Blood banijhed.— 
Death of Lewis, ; . 
ISCORD ſeemed to hay e eft the earth with the reſt= 
leſs ſpirit of Lewis XIV. His great grandſon aſcend- 
the throne at the age of five years, under the title of Lewis 
XV.; when the duke of Orleans was declared regent. He 
immediately took under his conſideration the ſtate of the na» 
tional debt, which amounted to near three hundred millions 
ſterling. - He called in me Louis d'ors at ſixteen livres; and, 
when they were recoineo, he obliged the people to take them 
at twenty livres. For this arbitrary proceeding, he made no 
other apology, but © that neceflity has no law.” - 
1 About 
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About this time, a Scottiſh adventures named John Law; 
made his appearance in France, Profeſſionally a gameſtery 
and a calculator of chances, Law had been obliged to aban- 
don his native country, for having killed his antagoniſt in a 
duel. He viſited ſeveral parts of the continent; and, on his 
arrival at Paris, he was particularly ſtruck with the confuſion 
into which the ambition of Lewis XIV, had thrown the 
French finances, To remedy that evil; appeared a taſk 
worthy of his daring genius; and he flattered himſelf, that he 
could accompliſh it. The, greatneſs of the idea recommend- 
ed it to the duke of Orleans ; whoſe bold ſpirit, and ſanguine 
temper, induced him to adopt the wildeſt projects. 

' Law's ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the immenſe na- 
tional debt, to clear the public revenue of the enormous in- 
tereſt that abſorbed it. Ihe introduction of paper- credit 
could alone effect this amazing revolution; and the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate ſeemed to require ſuch an expedient. 3 
accordingly eſtabliſhed a bank, which was ſoon declared 
royal; and united with the Miſſiſippi or Weſt-India compa- 
ny; from whoſe commerce the —— were expected, 
and which ſoon ſwallowed up all the other trading companies 


in the . It undertook the m ment of the trade 


to the coaſts of Africa: It alſo obtained the privileges of the 
old Eaſt- India company, founded by the , Colbert, 
which had gone to decay, and given up its trade to the mer- 
chants of St. Malo; and it at length engroſſed the farming 
of the national taxes. 

The Miſſiſippi company, in a word, ſeemed eſtabliſhed on 
ſuch ſolid foundations, and pregnant with ſuch vaſt advan- 
tages, that a ſhare in its ſtock roſe to above twenty times its 
original value. The cauſe of this extraordinary riſe deſerves | 
to be traced, Vi . 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of tra- 
vellers, that the country in the neighbourhood of the river 
Miſſiſippi contained inexhauſtible treaſures. Law availed 
himſelf of this credulity, and endeavoured to encourage and 
increaſe it by myſterious reports. It was whiſpered, as a ſe- 
cret, that the celebrated, but ſuppoſed fabulous, mines of St. 
Barbe, had at length been diſcovered; and that they were 
much richer than even fame had reported them, In order 
to give the greater weight to this deceitful rumour, a number 
of miners were ſent out to Louiſiana, to dig, as was pretend- 


ed, the abundant treaſure ; with a body of troops, ſufficient 


to defend them againſt the Spaniards aud Indians, as well as 
to protect the precious produce of their toils + | 
29 The 
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The impreſſion” which this ſtratagem made upon a nation 
naturally fond of novelty, is altogether aſtoniſhing; Every 
one was-eager to obtain a ſhare in the ſtock of the new com- 
pany. The Mifliffippi ſcheme became the grand object, and 
the ultimate aim of all purſuits. Even Law himſelf, deceived 


by his own calculations, and intoxicated with the public ſol- 


ly, had fabricated ſo many notes, that the chimerical value 
of the funds in 1719 exceeded fourſcore times the real value 
of the current coin of the kingdom, which was almoſt all in 
the hands of government. | . i 
The profution of paper, in which only the debts of the 
ſtate were paid off, firſt occaſioned ſuſpicion, and afterwards 


ſpread a general alarm. The late financiers, in conjunction 


with the great bankers, exhauſted the _ bank, by con- 
tinually drawing upon it for large ſums. Every one wanted 
to convert his notes into caſh ; but the diſproportion of ſpe- 
cie was immenſe, Public credit ſunk at once; and a tyrannl- 


cal edit, forbiddi rivate perſons to keep by them above 
* oy" to cruſh it 5 effectually, 


five hundred livres, ſerved o 
and to inflame the injured and inſulted nation = the re- 
gent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller-general of 
the finances, and loaded with reſpect, was now execrated, 
and obliged to fly from a country he had beggared, without 
| enriching himſelf,” in order to diſcharge the debts of the 
crown, The diſtreſs of the kingdom was ſo great, and the 
public creditors ſo numerous, that government was under 
the neceſſity of affording them relief, Upwards of five hun- 
dred thouſand ſufferers, chiefly fatherꝭ of families, preſented 
their whole fortunes in paper; and government, liqui- 
dating theſe debts, whieh are ſaid to have originally amount- 
ed to a ſum too incredible to be named, charged itſelf with 
the enormous debt of ſixteen hundred and thirty- one millions 
of livres, to he paid in ſpecie . 

Thus ended, in France, the famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, fo 
ruinous to the fortune of individuals, but ultimately benefi- 
cial to the ſtate, which it relieved from an exceſſive load of 
debt, though it threw the finances for a time into the utmaſt 
diſorder. a | 7 | he 1 

The tranquillity of Europe met with Ittle inter- 
ruption from the peace of Utrecht till the year 1734. At 
that period, a flame broke out, in conſequence of the death of 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland; and foon fpread itſelf through 


every part of Europe, The French king fupported the pre- 
tenſions of Staniſlaus, whoſe daughter he had married, in, op- 


polition to the elector of Saxony, whoſe cauſe was fupported 


| » Voltaire. 
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by the Ruſſians and Auſtrians. ' After a war of two years, a 
treaty was concluded; by which it was agreed, that Staniſ- 
laus ſhould renounce his claim to the throne of Poland, and 
| ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Lorraine and Bar, 
A. D. 1740. The death of the emperor, Charles VI., in- 

) volved France in another war, from a deſire of 
breaking the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and exalting that 
of Bourbon on its ruins, by diſmembering the dominions of 
Maria Thereſa, and placing on the imperial throne Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, a ſtipendiary of his Moſt Chriſ- 

tian Majeſty. eee | | 

The cauſe of the archducheſs, Maria Thereſa, was warm- 
ly eſpouſed, by the king and people of Great-Britain, who 
voted her liberal ſupplies; and 16,000 Britiſh troops were 

. lent over.$0 ber affiftance.- 7 uw to 

| | At the battle of Dettingen, the Engliſh were 

A. D. 743. . victorious. ' Terror ſeized. the whole French 

ö army, every one crying, “ Save himſelf, who 

c can!? ſo that the duke de Noailles found himſelf under 
the neceſſity of precipitately retreating over the Maine, with 
the loſs. of five thouſand men *, George II., and his fon, 
the duke of, Cumberland, dined on the field of battle, and in 

the eyening proſecuted their journey to Hanau. | 

| TERS + +, | As Great-Britain was the only power the 

A. D. 174. French had to dread, they formed a plan of di- 

mY verſion for her forces, by inviting into France 
the eldeſt ſon of the pretender to the Britiſh crown. It is 

_ uncertain, upon what terms the young adventurer, whoſe fa- 

mily had been ſo often the dupes of French treachery, et- 
braced the propoſal; nor are the deſigns of the French, in 
their operations, very intelligible. / Cardinal Tencin, who 

. owed his elevation to the purple to the old pretender, had 
ſucceeded to great part of Fleury's power, and, without 

doubt, was the firſt who ſuggeſted to Lewis the fcheme of 

an invaſion. We can ſcarcely ſuppoſe the French court to 

have been ſo credulous as to imagine they could have im- 

ſed a deſcendant of the Stuarts on the people of England 

r cheir king; but, without any ſuch romantic view, the 
ſcheme was undoubtedly founded on true maxims of policy. 

The following year, the king and dauphin had their vani- 
ty highly gratified, by their troops gaining the battle of Fon- 
tenoy. Ihe loſs of the Hanoverians, os behaved gallant- 
ly, was very great, in proportion to tyeir numbers; but that 
of the Dutch and Auſtrians, inconſiderable. The French 
had near ten thouſan! men killed, and among theſe many 
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perſons of diſtinction; hey oy at their. good fortune 
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extravagantly high. in the hour of tri- 
umph, ſeemed to bear a proportion to the danger they had 
been in of a defeat. The princes of the blood embraced one 
another. on the field of battle, and diffolved in tears of mutual 
congratulations v. An end was put to the progreſs of this 
war, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; the ba- 
ſis of which was, a reſtitution of all the Ps , A.D. 1748. 
taken on both ſides. * 

About eight years after, hoſtilities were again 1 | 
renewed; and the ſtorm raged with violence A. D. 1756, 
over the greater part of Europe. Germany, 

France, Ruſſia, and Sweden, were combined againſt Pruſſia 
and Great-Britain. 

On the 6th of January, 1757, Damier, a native of Ar- 
ras, attempted to kill 4 king. The death this poor fana- 
tical wretch ſuffered, is ſhocking to humanity; and, ahkhouph 
the act of a people who pride themſelves in civility and 12 
finement, might fill che heart of ſavages with horror. He 
was conducted to the common place of execution amidſt a 
vaſt concourſe of the populace, ripped naked, and faſtened 
to the ſcaffold by iron One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming Alpbur hur; his thighs, legs, and arms, 
were torn with red- hot pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, ro- 
ſin, and ſulphur, were poured into the wounds; and, to com- 

lete the awful cataſtrophe, tight ligatures being tied round 
IR he was torn to roſy, aged g and vigorous 
orſes 

The unſettled ſenſes of Damien had been inflamed by the 
diſputes between the clergy and the parliament; when the 
latter were baniſhed by the king, and new judges elected in 
their abſence: But the patliament was afterwards recalled ; 
and the archbiſhop of Paris being ſent into exile, the tumults 
of the people ſubſided. The danger he had eſcaped, probably 
induced the king to a compromiſe with the parliament. 

After the moſt active, ſplendid, and univerſal «= 
war, that ever divided the human race, the A. D. 1 
moſt bloody between diſciplined armies, and the 
moſt general in Europe, — peace was concluded at Paris on 
the 10th of Feb 17 as humiliating to France, as it 
Was honourable to land. | 

Ide hatred beware the clergy and the parliament revived 
with increaſed rancoyr. The latter at le triumphed over 
the former; and the order of the Jeſuits, who were the cauſe 


of theſe commotions, was totally aboliſhed POR the na- 
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tion, and their effects confiſcated. Theſe diſturbances were 
followed by others between the king and the parliament, 
The latter ventured to remonſtrate againſt edicts iſſued by 
Lewis for the continuance of ſome taxes, which were to have 
ended with the war; and to queſtion his abſolute authority : 
The different parliaments of the provinces did the ſame: 
The king ſent orders to the governors to have the edicts re- 
giſtered by force; and the whole kingdom was a ſcene of 
commotion, Theſe diſputes between the monarch and his 
parliament continued, with little intermiſſion, till near the 
cloſe of his reign ; when he baniſhed the ancient parliaments, 
created new tribunals, and framed new laws. The princes 
of the blood, who had proteſted againſt the late innovations, 
were exiled for a time from court; and the whole nation 
murmured againſt the tyranny of the king. S 
_ Lewis, ſunk in voluptuouſneſs, was inſenſible to the com- 
plaints of his people; and ſucceſſively reſigned himſelf to the 
fatal counſ:ls of the marchioneſs de Pompadour, and the 
counteſs du Barre, bis favourite miſtreſſes ; who confirmed 
him in his firſt arbitrary meaſures, and on whoſe relations 
the treaſures and honours of the ſtate were laviſhed. The 
nation groaned under the moſt 8 taxes, to ſupport 
their extravagance; and the title of Well- beloved, which had 
once been beſtowed on the monarch, was effaced, by his ra- 
pacity, profuſion, and exceſs, The ſmall-pox 
A. P. 1774 put a period to his life, in the ſixty- fifth year of 
£6 506; and the ify-nltich of his en | 
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Lewis XV I.— M. Nechar.--Calonne.—Aſſembly of the Nota. 
58. — AH. de Brienne.— Mirabeau. The Parliament is 
baniſhed, and recalled, after a Month's Exile. — The Duks 

e Qrleans is baniſhed. —The National Afſembly.—-The A 
file. The Royal Fugitives apprehended. — Maſſacres.— Na- 
tional Convention. — France declared to be a Republic. 


| HE late unfortunate king, is XVI, 
| May 10. 3774 # ſucceeded his grandfather, is XV. 

| h at the age of twenty. He had married, while 
dauphin, Maria Antonietta, ſiſter to the emperor of Ger- 
many. Several regulations took place, ſoon after his ſucceſ- 
Aion, highly favourable to the general intereſts of the nos. 
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The ancient parliament was recalled, and the new one was 
ſuppreſſed; and the miniſters who had rendered themſelves 
moſt obnoxious in the late reign, were removed. But, 
_ the ancient parliament was reſtored, the king cau- 
tiouſly circumſcribed. its power, and was anxious to preſerve 
his own authority as abſolute as that of his predeceſſor. - Se- 
veral of the provincial parliaments alſo, which had been ſup» 
preſſed by the late monarch, were now reſtored. The con- 
queſt of the iſland of Corſica, which had ſo long nobly ſtrug- 
gled for liberty, was now confirmed; but, after ſeveral years 
of bondage to the French, the brave Corlicans finally reco- 
vered their freedom, Sd 
M. Neckar, a Proteſtant, and a native of 
Switzerland, was placed at the head of the A. D. 1176. 
French finances. Polleſſed of diſtinguiſhed and . 
acknowledged abilities, his appointment would have excited 
no ſurpriſe, had it not been contrary; 09 the conſtant policy of 
France, which had carefully excluded the aliens of her coun- 
try and faith from the controul of the revenue. It no ſtood 
forward as a new inſtance of enlargement of mind, and libe- 
rality of ſentiment; and will to poſterity mark the prominent 
features of the reign of Lewis XVI. Under the direQion 
of this gentleman, a general reform took place in France, 
throughout every department of the revenue, Wy 
When hoſtilities commenced between France A. D. 1777. 
and Great-Britain, in conſequence of the aſſiſt- 
ance afforded by the former to the revolted Britiſh colonies in 
America, the people of France were not burthened with new 
taxes, for carrying on the war; but the public revenue was 
augmented, by the economy, improvements, and reformation, | 
which he introduced into the management of the finances. 
But the meaſures of M. Neckar were not calculated to pro- 
cure him friends at court. The vain, the intereſted, and the 
ambitious, naturally became his enemies; and the king ap- 
pears not to have poſſeſſed ſufficient firmneſs of mind to ſup- 
port an upright and able miniſter. He was therefore diſ- 
placed, and is ſaid to have been particularly oppoſed by the 
ueen's . 7% : 
I By the diſmifion of M. Neckar from the direction of pub- 
lic affairs, the finances of the nation were on the point of be- 
entirely ruined. When the edi& for regiſtering the loan, 
ich now amounted to the ſum of three milli- 
ons three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, A. P. 27863. 
was preſented to the parliament of Paris, the | 
murmurs of the people, and the remonſtrances of that aſſem- 
bly, aſſumed a more legal and formidable form. The king, 
7 Bb'3 | | how 
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however, ſignified his expectation to be obeyed immediately; 
but, Gough the act was regiſtered on the following day, . 
was accompanied by a reſolution, importing, “ that the pub- 
* lic economy was the only genuine ſource of abundant re- 
« venue, the only means of providing for the neceſſities of 
ce the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit which borrowing had 
© reduced to the brink of ruin.“ The king immediately or- 
dered this reſolution to be eraſed from the parliamentary re- 
cords, diſmiſſed from his ſervice- the officers who had 
moſt active in the buſineſs, and expreſſed his diſpleaſure in a 
__ which commanded abſolute obedience to his will in 

ture, | 


However eratified by the 7 of his ſovereign, M. 
de Calonne . 100 80 of finding himſelf — mor- 
tified by the oppoſition of the parliament. His adgreſs to 
conciliate that aſſembly had proved ineffectual ; and he expe- 
rienced their inflexible averſion at the critical juncture when 
their acquieſcence might have proved of the moſt eſſential 
ſervice, An anxious enquiry into the ſtate of the public fi- 
nances had convinced him, that the expenditure had far ex- 
ceeded the revenues, In the preſent ſituation, to impoſe new 
taxes, was impoſſible; to continue the method of borrowing, 
was ruinous; and to have recourſe only to economical re- 
forms, would be found wholly inadequate :* And he heſitated 
not to declare, that it would be impoſſible to place the fi- 
nances on a ſolid baſis, but by the reformation of whatey 
was vicious in the conſtitution of the ſtate, 
To give weight to this reform, the miniſter was ſenſible 
that ſomething more was neceſſary than authority. He 
therefore reſolved to have recourſe to an aſſembly, more dig- 
nified and ſolemn in its character than the — ; and 
which ſhould conſiſt, in a greater degree, of members from 
the various orders of the ſtate, and the different provinces of 
the kingdom. This promiſed to be a popular meaſure: It 
implied a deference to the people at large, and might be ex- 
pected to prove very acceptable. But the true and legitimate 
aſſembly of the nation, the ſtat eral, had not met ſince 
the year 1614; nor could the miniſter flattet himſelf with 
the 5 obtaining the royal aſſent to a meeting, which a 
deſpotic ſovereign could not but regard with ſecret jealouſ 
Another affembly had occaſionally been ſubſtituted in the | 
room of the ſtates-general. This was diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of the Notables, or men of note; and conſiſted of a num- 
ber of perſons, from all parts of the kingdom, chiefly ſelected 
from . higher orders of the ſtate, and nominated of the 
king himſelf. This aſſembly had been convened by ay 
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IV. and again by Lewis the XIII.; and was now once 
more ſummoned by the 2 of the" pros 0 een 295 
ſent monarch. The writs for calling together Dec. 29. 1786. 
the aſſembly of the notables, were addrefſed- 

to ſeyen princes of the blood, nine dukes and peers of France, 
eight field-mareſchals, twenty-two nobles, eight counſellors 
of ſtate, four maſters of requeſts, eleven archbiſhops and 
biſhops, thirty-ſeven of the. heads of the law, 'twelve depu- 
ties of the pays detats, the lieutenant-civil, and twenty-five 
magiſtrates of the different towns of the kingdom. The 
number of members was one hundred and four; and the 
month of January, 1787, was the period appointed for their 
opening. It was at the moment when the members of the 
notables had arrived at Paris, and when the attention of all 
claſſes in the kingdom was fixed upon their meeting as an 
important æra in the national hiſtory, that the miniſter found 
himſelf yet unprepared to ſubmit his ſyſtem to their inſpec= 
tion, -and. poſtponed the opening of the council to the month 
of February. This delay was injudicious in the higheſt de- 
gree; and to this the ——— revolution is ſaid immedi- 
ately to have been owing. Politics had occupied the minds 
of men, particularly in the metropolis, to the excluſion of 
every other ſubject; and, during this interval, an opportunity 
was given to the members, of converſing with each other, 
2 their complaints, and forming ſchemes ſor re- 

eſs. 

When M. Calonne at laſt met the aſſembly of the nota- 
bles, and opened his long- expected plan, he began, by ſtating 
that the public expenditure had, for centuries paſt, exc 
the revenue; that a very conſiderable deficiency had of courſe 
exiſted ; and that, at his own acceſſion to office, it was three 
millions three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. To re- 
medy this evil, the comptroller-general recommended a ter- 
ritorial impoſt, in the nature of the Engliſh land- tax; from 
which no rank nor order of men were to be exempted. Be- 
fore M. Neckar retired from the management of the finan- 
ces, he had publiſhed his Compte rendu au Roi; in which 
France was repreſented as poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. This 
performance had been read with avidity, and had been conſi- 
dered as an æra in the hiſtory of France. The credit of this 
ſtatement was ably vindicated by M. de Brienne, archbiſhop 
of Thoulouſe, and by the count de Mirabeau, a ſtill more 
formidable enemy to Calonne. His eloquence, however, 
might have ſucceſsfully vindicated his Cylte and — — 
tion againſt the calculations of Brienne, and the invectives 
of Mirabeau; but the genius of the comptroller- general ſunk 
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under the influence of the three great bodies of the nation. 
The grand and eſſential object of reform was to equalize the 
public burdens; and, by rendering the taxes general, to di- 
miniſh the load of the lower moſt uſoful claſſes of the 
people. The ancient nobility, and the clergy, had ever been 
free from all public aſſeſſments. The crowds of new nobleſſe, 
who had purchaſed their patents, were, by that ſhameful cuſ- 
tom, exempted from contributing proportionally to the ex- 
pences of the ſtate. The magiſtracies likewiſe, throughout 
the kingdom, enjoyed their ſhare of theſe exemptions; ſo 
that the whole weight of the taxes fell on thoſe who were 
; leaſt able to bear them. Thus the nobility, the elergy, and 
the magiſtracy, were united againſt the miniſter 3 and the 
event was ſuch as might be expected. The intrigues of thoſe 
three bodies raiſed againſt him ſo loud a clamour, that, find- 
ing it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, M. de Calonne not on- 
ly refign6d his place, but ſoon after retired to England, from 
ſtorm of perſecution, 

On the departure of Calonne, France was for ſome time 
- without a miniſter. At length, M. de Brienne, archbiſhop 
of Thoulouſe, was appointed comptroller-general. The 
notables conducted themſelves with moderation, though 
they continued firm in rejecting the t land-tax; and 
the king, hopeleſs of attaining this object of his wiſh, diſ- 
ſolved \ embly, and had recourſe to the uſual mode of 
raiſing money by the royal edicts. The taxes propoſed were, 
however, ſtrongly diſapproved by the parliament of Paris; 
and they poſitively refuſed to regiſter the edict for a duty on 
ftamps. The king, by holding what is termed a bed of juf- 
tice, compelled them to obedience ; but, on the following 
day, the parliament formally proteſted againſt the conceſſion 
to which they had been compelled. They declared, that, as 
the edict had been regiſtered, againſt their approbation, by the 
king's expreſs command, it neither ought nor ſhould: have 
any forcez and that the firſt perſon who ſhould p.eſume to 
attempt to carry it into execution, ſhould be adjudged a trai- 
tor, and condemned to. the galleys. | 

This declaration left to the crown no other alternative, 
than either proceeding to extremities, in ſupport of its autho- 
rity, or giying up, for ever after, the power of raiſing mo- 
r any occaſion, without the conſent of parliament. 
Painful as every appearance of violence muſt have proved to 


the mild diſpoſition of Lewis, he could not conſent to ſurren- 
der, without a ſtruggle, the authority which had been fo long 
exerciſed by his predeceſſors. Since the commencement of 
the preſent diſcontents, the capital had been gradually filled 


with conſidcrable bodics of troops; and about a week _ 
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the parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of the French 
with a party of ſoldiers, went, at break of day, to the 
e of each individual member, to ſignify to him the king's 
command, that he ſhould immediately get into his carriage, 
proceed to Troyes, a city of Champagne, about ſeventy miles 
trom Paris, without writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of 
his own houſe, before his departure. Thef: orders were 
ſerved at the ſame inſtant; and, before the citizens of Paris 
were acquainted with the tranſaction, the parliament” were 
already on the road to the ſcene of their baniſhment,- But 
previous to their removal, they had preſented a remonſtrance 
on the late meaſures of government, and the alarming ſtate of 
public affairs. In ftating their opinions on taxes, they de- 
clared, that neither the parliaments, nor any other authority, 
excepting that of the three eſtates of the kingdom, collective- 
ly aſſembled, could wairant the laying of any permanent tax 
upon the people; and they ſtrongly enforced the renewal of 


thoſe national aſſemblies, which rendered the reign of 


Charlemagne ſo great and illuſtrious, 
So great was the reſentment of the whole nation againſt 
the baniſhment of the parliament, that, after a month's exile, 
it was recalled, This was ſcarcely done, when they were 
deſired to regiſter a loan; at which they heſitated, notwith- 
ſtanding all the manœ uvres of the miniſter. At laſt, the 
king came to the houſe, and held what is called a royal _ 
The edicts were now regiſtered ; but the duke of Orleans 
proteſted, in the preſence of the e the legality of 
the proceeding. The parliament proteſted againſt the le 
lity of the ſeſſion itſelf, but to no purpoſe, The duke of Or- 
leans was baniſhed to Villars Cotterel; and the abbé Saba- 
tiere, and M. Freteau, two members of the parliament, - 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the late debate, were 
ſeized and impriſoned. The king called for the journals of 
the houſe, deſtroyed the proteſt, and forbade it to be inſerted 
again. Great clamours were raiſed by the baniſhment of the 
duke of Orleans, and the other members of parliament. Re- 
monſtrances were preſented by the parliaments of Paris, Bour- 
deaux, and Rennes; but the exiles were not re- | 
called till about five months after. The parlia- A. D. 1788. 
ment of Paris had not confined their demands to 78 
the liberation of thoſe gentlemen; but had echoed the remon- 
ſtrances of the parliament' of Grenoble, and had loudly in- 
. againſt the execution of lettres de cachet. $0 free 
pointed were the ſpeeches of two of the members, that 
Lewis was once more prevailed upon to recur to ſeverity ; 
and Meſſrs, d'Eſpremevel and Monſambert were committed + 
to ſeparate ſtate - priſons. | 


The 
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The remonftrance of the parliament, on this new inſtance 
of deſpotiſm, exceeded, in boldneſs, all the former repreſenta- 

tions of that aſſembly. They declared, they were now more 
ſtrongly confirmed, by every proceeding, of the entire inno- 
vation which was aimed at in the conſtitution, -« But Sire,“ 
added they, «-the French nation will never adopt the deſpotic 
« meaſures to which you are adviſed, and whoſe effects Marr 
« the moſt faithful of your magiſtrates. We ſhall not repeat 
« all the unfortunate circumſtances which afflict us: We | 
4 ſhall only repreſent to you, with reſpectful firmneſs, that 
& the fundamental laws of the kingdom muſt not be trampled 
upon, and that your authority can only be gſteemed ſo long as 

. © it is tempered with juſtice.” 

Language ſo bold and deciſive, and which aſſerted the con- 
trolling power of the laws above the regal authority, could 
not fail of ſeriouſly alarming the royal boſom. No alterna- 
tive remained now to Lewis, but to plunge his country into 

| all the calamities of civil war; or to comply with the wiſhes 
: of his people, and re-eſtabliſh the ſtates- general. In the firſt 
caſe, he muſt have expected to encounter the majority of the 
people, animated by the exhortations and examples of their 
magiſtrates. I he peers of the realm had expreſſed the 
ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of his meaſures; nor could he even 
depend any longer on the princes of the blood, among the 
military, who, during the diſturbances in the provinces, had 
been brought w draw their ſwords againſt their country- 
men,—and many of whoſe officers, ſo recently engaged in 
eſtabliſhing the freedom of America, publicly Band 
their abhorrence of deſpotiſm. | 

Yet it was not till after many a painful ſtruggle, that 
Lewis could reſolve to reſtore an aſſembly, whoſe influence 
muſt naturally overſhadow that of the crown, and whoſe ju- 
riſdiction would confine, within narrow limits, the boundleſs 
power he had inherited from his predeceſſor. | 

During «he two preceding reigns, the ſtates-general had 
been wholly diſcontinued; Kal though the queen-regent, dur- 
ing the troubles which attended the minority of Lewis 
XIV. frequently expreſſed her intentions of calling them 
together, the was conſtantly diſſuaded by the repreſent- 
ations of the crafty Mazarine, It is probable, that the pre- 
ſent monarch {till flattered himſelf with the fallacious hope of 
being able to allure the members of that aſſembly to the ſide | 
of the court; and having employed them to eſtabliſh ſome 
degree of regularity in the finances, and to curb the ſpirt of 

the parliaments he would again diſmiſs them to obſcurity. 
Under theſe impreſſions, he thought proper to aſſemble them; 
and, to conciliate the people, he again introduced their fa- 
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vourite, M. Neckar, into the finances. The torture was 
wholly aboliſhed; every criminal was allowed the aid of 
counſel; and it was decreed, that ſenter.ce of death ſhould 
not he paſſed on any perſon, unleſs he was pronounced guilty 
by the majority of three judges at leaſt, © | 


But the moſt important conſideration that occupied the ate 


tention of the ſovereign and his miniſters, was the means of - 
re- aſſembling the ſtates-general, The laſt meeting, in the © 
year 1614, had been convened by application to the baili- 
wicks: But this mode was liable to ſeveral ſtrong objections. 
The bailiwicks had been increaſed in number and juriſditionz 
and, ſince that period, ſeveral provinces had been united to 
France, Nor were the numbers and quality of the members 
leſs an object of ſerious conſideration. It was not till the 
cloſe of the year, that the propoſal of M. Neckar was adopt - 
ed, and publicly regiſtered ; which fixed the number of de- 
putics at one thouſand and upwards; and ordained, that the 
deputies" of the third eſtate, or commons, ſhould equal, in 
number, thoſe of the nobility and clergy united. ( 
The eyes of all Europe were now turned on Y 
the ſtates-general, or national aſſembly ; whoſe AD. 2789. 
re- eſtabliſnment preſented a new ra in the go- 3 
vernment of France. The minds of the French had long 
been agitated by various humours: The unanimity whi 
had been expected from the different orders of the ſtates, was 
extinguiſhed, by the jarring pretenſions of each; and their 
mutual jealouſies were attributed, by the ſuſpicions of the 
people, to the intrigues of the court, who were ſuppoſed al- 
2 repent of the haſty aſſent that had been extorted; 
A dearth, which pervaded the kingdom, increaſed the ge- 
neral gloom and diſcontent; and the people, preſſed by hun- 
Nr and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe ſor revolt. 
The ſovereign alſo, equally impatient of the obſtacles he in- 
ceſſantly encountered, could not conceal his chagrin. The 
influence of the queen in the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, 
and was attended by the immediate removal of M. Neckar. 
This . ſtep, which evinced a total change of reſolutions, and 
which, from the popularity of the miniſter, was likely to 
produce a violent fermentation” in every order of men, was 
followed by others, equally injudicious. The ſtates-general 
were driven into the « Salle des Etats,” where they held 
their meetings, by detachments of the guards, who ſurround- 
ed them, and who waited only the orders of the court to pro- 
ceed to greater extremities againſt the obndxious repreſenta- 
tives of the nation. 9-4 N a 
Had theſe manifeſtations of vigour been only ſuſtained by 
inſtantly attacking and entering Paris, it is not to ung 
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that, unprepared as it ſtill was, and unwilling to expoſe 
to the licence of an incenſed ſoldiery the lives and properties 
of its citizens, the capital would have been, without difficul- 
ty, reduced to obedience. But the delay which ſucceeded, 
gave the inhabitants time to recover from their firſt emotions 
of ſurprize and apprehenſion. They ſaw the timidity and 
imbecility of the government; who, having ſounded the 
charge, dared not advance to the attack. They profited by 
this want of exertion; and rapidly — from one extreme 
to another, almoſt unanimouſly took up arms againſt 
their rulers and oppreſſors. Joined by the French guards, 
who, from a long reſidence in the capital, had been peculi- 
arly expoſed to ſeduction, and who at this deciſive moment 
abandoned their ſovereign, the Pariſians broke through every 
obſtacle by which they had hitherto been reſtrai The 
ſupplies of arms and ammunition, which had been provided 
for their ſubjugation, were turned againſt the crown; and 
the „“ Hotel des Invalides, the great repoſitory of mili 
ſtores, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered. The prince 
Lambeſc, who alone, of all the officers commanding the roy- 
al troops in the 2 of Paris, attempted to carry into ex- 
ecution the plan for diſarming the capital, was repulſed in a 
premature and injudicious attack, which he made at the head 
of his dragoons, near the entrance of the garden of the Tuil- 
leries. Already the © Prevot des Marchands, M. de Fleſ- 
ſels, convicted of entertaining a correſpondence with the 
court, and detected in pres," - oy intelligence to M. 
de Launay, governor of the Baſtile, had been ſeized by 
the people, and was the firſt victim to the general indigna- 
tion. His head, borne on a lance, exhibited an alarming 
ſpectacle of the danger to which adherence to the ſovereign 
muſt expoſe, in a time of anarchy and inſurrection. 
The Baſtile alone remained; and, while it continued in 
the power of the crown, Paris could not be regarded as free, 
or even ſecure from the ſevereſt chaſtiſement. 
July 14. 1789. It was inſtantly inveſted by a mixed multi- 
tude, compoſed of citizens, and ſoldiers, who 
had joined the popular banner. De Launay, who command- 
ed in the caſtle, by an a& of perfidy, unjuſtifiable under any 
circumſtances, and which nos his fate leſs regretted, ra- 
ther 'accelerated than delayed the capture of this important 


fortreſs. He diſplayed a flag of truce, and | a par- 
ley; but abuſing the confidence which — — inſpired, 
he diſcharged a heavy fire from the cannon and muſquetry of 


the place upon the beſiegers, and made a conſiderable car- 
nage. Far from intimidating, he only augmented, by ſo 
treacherous a breach of faith, the rage of an incenſed — 
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lace, ' renewed their exertions with a valour raiſed to 
frenzy, were crowned with fucceſs. The Baftile, hat 
awful engine of deſpotiſm, whoſe name alone diffuſed terror, 
and which for many ages had been ſacred to ſilence and deſ- 
pair, was entered by the victorious aſſailants, De Launay 
was ſeized, and dragged to the « Place de Greve;” and was 
inſtantly diſpatched ; and his head carried in triumph through 
the ſtreets of Paris. | | 

In this priſon were found the moſt horrible engines, for 
putting to the ſevereſt tortures thoſe unhappy perſons whom 
the cruelty or jealouſy of the monarch, or even of his favou- ' 
rite miſtreſs, had derermined to deſtroy, An iron cage, 
about twelve tons in weight, was found, with the ſkeleton * 
of a man in it; who had probably lingered out a great part 
of his days in that horrible manſion. Among the priſoners 
releaſed by its deſtruction, were, major White, a Scotſman, 
earl Mazarine, an Irith nobleman, and the count de Lorges. 
The former appeared to have his intellectual faculties almoſt 
totally impaired, by the long confinement and miſeries he had 
endured; and, by being unaccuſtomed to converſe with any 
human creature, he had forgotten the uſe of ſpeech. Earl 
Mazarine, on his arrival at the Britiſh ſhore, eagerly jum 
ed out of the boat, fell down on his knees, and, kiſſing 4 | 

ound there, exclaimed, « God bleſs this land of liberty.“ 
he count de Lorges, at a very advanced period of life, was 


alſo liberated, and exhibited to the public curioſity in the 


« Palais Royal.” His ſqualid appearance, his white beard, 
which deſcended to his waiſt, and, above all, his imbecility, 
reſulting probably from the effect of an impriſonment of thir- 

two years, were objects highly calculated to operate upon 
ihe ſenſes and paſſions of every beholder, ' 

With the Baſtile expired the royal authority and confider- 
ation. The deſpotiſm of the French princes, which long 
preſcription, ſubmiſſion, and military ſtrength, ſeemed to ren- 
der equally ſacred and unaſſailable; which neither the cala- 
mities of the cloſe of Lewis the Fourteenth's reign, the pro- 
fligacy and enormities of the ſucceeding regency, nor the ſtate 
of degradation into which the monarchy ſunł under Lewis XV, 
had ever ſhaken; that power, which appeared to derive its 
ſupport almoſt as much from the loyalty and veneration, 'as 
from the dread and terrors of the ſubject, fell proſtrate in 
the duſt, and never betrayed a ſymptom of returning life. 
The national aſſembly immediately began to form a' new 
conſtitution; of which the following are fundamental poſi- 
tions: 1. Men are born, and always continue ' free, and 
equal, in reſpec of their rights: Civil diſtinctions, therefor 
can be founded only on public utility. 2. The end of 
, k all 
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all political aſſociations is the preſervation of the natural 
and impreſcriptible rights of man; and theſe rights are, 
liberty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance of oppreſſion. 3. 
The nation is eſſentially the ſource of all ſovereignty; nor 
can any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any 
authority, which is not expreſsly derived from it.— | hey 
aboliſhed the monaſtic orders, though ſome of the houſes re- 
main, for the accommodation of the few who wiſh not to re- 
turn into the world. They inveſted the right of peace and 
war in the nation; they annihilated the titles of the nobility; 
they took the immenſe ſtates of the clergy, and conſecrated 
them to the ſervice of the nation, allowing the eccleſiaſties a 
certain annual ſtipend. : 

Notwithſtanding the ſolemn oath which his majeſty had 
taken, to ſupport the new conſtitution, on the night of Mon- 
5 day the 20th of June, about twelve o'clock, the 
A. D. 1791. king and queen of France, with their infant 

| children, and Monſieur and Madame, com- 
menced the execution of their long-meditated! project to the 
army of royaliſts. The centinels, it is ſaid, were gained by 
means of bribes. His majeſty and the royal family were ab- 
ſent about ſix hours, befare a diſcovery took place; and a 
paper was left behind him, in which the king declared, 
« that he-Plemnly revoked ail the ats to which he had ſet his 
% name.. The route of the royal fugitives, which had been 
expected to be towards the Auſtrian Netherlands, the neareſt. 
frontiers of the kingdom, was in fact directed towards Metz, 
from the preſence of fo gallant and accompliſhed a royalift as 
M. de Bouillé in that quarter, from its viciuity to the prince 
of Conde's army in Germany, and from the probable reluct- 
ance of Leopold to hazard the tranquillity of his Netherlands, 
by permitting any incurſion from them into France. They 
reached St. Menchould, a ſmall town, about 150 miles from 
Paris. The king was there recognized by the poſtillion, 
who ſaid to him, «Mon roi, je vous connois, mais je ne vous 
& trahirai pas.” J know go my king, but I will; not 
« betray you.” But the poſtmaſter, M. Drouet, leſs full 
of monarchic prejudice, and more ſolicitods for the tranquil- 
ſity of his country, adopted a different conduct. He refrain- 
ed, with great dexterity and prefence of mind, from N 
his knowledge of the rank of the row! travellers, being muc 
ſtruck with the reſemblance*which his majeſty's countenance 


bore to his effigy, on an aſſignat of 50 livres. The carriages 
taking the road to Varennes, he went a croſs road, in order 
to rejoin them; and arriving before them at Varennes, he 
alarmed the town, and afſembled the national guards, who, 
notwitnſtanding the detachment of huſſars to protect his 
28 ES 1 I route, 
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route, diſarmed them, and the king was then made a priſoner; 
and at ſix o'clock in the afternoon of the 25th of June, their 
majeſties, with the dauphin and madame royale, arrived at 
the Tuilleries, PETR: 4 
On the tenth of Auguſt of the following year, 4 
the Swiſs: guards of the king were maſſacred, A. P. 1792. 
The people aſſembled, in thouſands, about the py 
Tuilleries. The cannon were pointed upon the palace, 
which, was ded by a body of Swiſs, | The Swiſs, having 
been :afulted, and hard preſſed upon by thoſe Who came 
ainſt them, were at laſt obliged to fire in their own defenc 
"The mob, however, finally prevailed ; and, horrid to met 
the Swiſs, conſiſting of above 500, almoſt to a man, were 
ihhumanly butchered. All the doors and windows of the pa- 
lace were broken, and the furniture entirely deſtroyed. - Dur- 
ing all theſe difofders, the king and royal oa were ſitti 
among the deputies of the national aſſembly, where they h 
taken refuge. There the king heard pronounced the decree 
which deprived him of all his functions, and of every atom of 
power; which caſhiered his miniſters, annihilated the civil 
Ft, and convoked the primary aſſemblies, in order to appoint 


oy 


deputies to a national convention. 
On the ſecond of September, intelligence of the inyeſtment 
of Verdun was firſt received in Paris. The citizens aſſem- 
bled in the Champ de Mars, and with one voice devoted 
themſelves for ſervice againſt the enemy. gt 
They had enemies, however, within the walls of the city, 
With regard to them, a dreadful reſolution was taken; 
the phrenzied populace divided into parties. The pri 
were forced; and all who were impriſoned for alledged crimes 
againſt the ſtate, were put to the ſword, one by one, as they 
were let out of the priſon, About 161 clergymen, who 
been confined in the Carmelite convent, were brought forth, 
two by two, and inſtantly diſpatched. Madame Lamballe; 
half ſiſter. of the duke of Orleans, and niece to the king of 
Sardinia,” was alſo put to death v. At two o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, three alarm guns were fired, the tocſin was 
ſounded, and the general was beat. From ſeven o'clock on 
that evening to day-break on Monday, flayghter 
Paris; and the ſtreets were ſtrewed with the carcaſes of the 
mangled victims. On Monday, at twelve o'clock, the tu- 
mult continued, with little diminution. The national af. 
ſembly, the public offices, and the treaſury, during all theſs 
horrors, were inviolate, ! '' ++ + 4 ES 
* This lady was d by an Italian, valet de cham 
een * 102 LET 15 e 
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On the morning of the 20th of September, 201 deputies 
to the national convention met, and enrolled their names, at 
the Thuilleries ; of which the national aſſembly were imme- 
diately informed. The ſanctions of the latter body, however, 
were not to ceaſe, till 200 members of the former ſhould 
verify their powers. In the afternoon, the number of new 
deputies amounted to 400, who elected M. Petion their pre- 
fident. Next morning, the convention ſent a deputation of 
twelve of its members to the national aſſembly ; in conſe- 
quence of which, the latter repaired in a body to the hall of 
aſſembly, and paid its compliments to the new legiſlature, 
The abolition of wy was propoſed by one of the members 
of the convention, was carried into a decree, notwith- 
ſanding ſeveral of the members ſugyeſted, that its import - 
ance required a very ſerious diſcuſſion, It was alſo decreed, 
that the conſtitution framed by the convention, ſhould be 
ſubmitted to the French nation, for their acceptance. At 
night, it was determined, that emblems of liberty ſhould be 
ſubſtituted for the head of the king in the national coins and 
aſſignats. On the 22d, it was determined, that the title of 
the firſt year of republicaniſm ſhould be employed in all acts 
of the convention; that the ſeals, &c., bearing the expreſſion 
of royalty, ſhould be deſtroyed; and that a new oath ſhould 
be taken by all the citizens. France being thus declared to 
be a Republic, they proceeded to eſtabliſh that form of govern» 
In the month of October, the duke of Brunſwick, com- 
mander of the confederate German and Pruffian troops, 
iſſued threatening proclamations againſt the French, in the 
ſtyle of general Burgoyne, and had well nigh met with that 
commander's fate: But, with the remains of a diſeaſed and 
almoſt famiſhed army, he made good his retreat within the 
German confines. The French, breathing the ardour of a 
naſcent republic, as well as that of their own national cha- 


racter, elated beyond all bounds by fucceſs, ſprang forth on 


all ſides with wonderful energy. In Savoy, Geneva, Bra- 
bant, and certain towns in Germany, their fway was owned, 
their principles avowed, and their protection coufted. The 
repulſe of the French, by the Pruſſians, from Frankfort, did 
not form any thing like a counterbalance to the ſucceſſes of 
Dumourier, Cuſtine, and other commanders *. 


Vol. II. concludes with the continuation of this hiſtory. 
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On French Literature, 


HE French, like the other nations of Europe, were for 
many centuries immerſed in barbarity. The firſt Jearn- 
ing they began to acquire, was not of that kind which im- 
proves the underſtanding, corrects the taſte, or regulates the | 
affections. It conſiſted in a ſubtile and quibbling logie, || 
which was more adapted to pervert, than to improve the fa= 1 
culties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and oman writers, _ 
which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, 
and gave a new turn to their _— purſuits. This, toge- 
ther with the encouragement which the polite and learned 
FAncis I. gave to all men of merit, was extremely benefi- 
cial to French literature. e. this reign, many learned 
men appeared in France, who greatly 1 themſelves 
by their writings; among whom were Budeus Clement Ma- 
rot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter Ramus. The 
names of Henry and Robert Stephens are alſo mentioned by 
every ſcholar with reſpect. BBs 

It was not, however, till the ſeventeenth century, that the 
French began to write with elegance in their own language. 
The Academie Frangoiſe was formed for this purpoſe; and, 
though their labours, conſidered as a body, were not fo ſuc- 
ceſsful as might have been expected, ſome particular acade- 
micians have done great ſervice to letters. In fact, lite 
copartnerſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful, Of this we have 
a remarkable example in the preſent caſe. The Academy 
publiſhed a dictionary for the improving the French language: 
it was univerſally deſpiſed. Furetieres, a ſingle academician, 
publiſhes another: it meets with univerſal approbation, 

Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France. The protec- 
flon he gave to letters, and the penſions he beſtowed on 
learned men, both at home and abroad, which, by calcula- 
tion, did not __ INOS Fe 3 per annum, have 
gained him more , than e military enterpriſes, u 
on which he . ſo many millions. The Lakes Ki 
- who appeared in France during this reign, are too numerous 

to be mentioned. Their tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, | 
have deſervedly obtained a very high reputation. The firſt | 
was diſtinguiſhed for ſkill in moving the paſſions; the ſecond, | 
for maje * and both, for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of their | | 
painting, the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence | 
| 
| 


to the rules of the drama. Moliere would have exhauſted the 
_— of comedy, were * not every where inexhauſtible, 
Vol. I. c | and 
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and particularly in France. In works of ſatire, and in eriti- 
ciſm, Boileau, who was a cloſe imitator of the ancients, pof- 
ſeſſed uncommon merit. But France has not yet produced 
an epic „that can be mentioned with Milton's; nor a 

enius of the ſame extenſive and univerfal kind with Shak. 
peare, equally fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humor- 
ous and the ſublime. In the eloquence of zhe pulpit and of 
the bar, the French are greatly our ſuperiors. Boſſuett, 
Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maſſillon, have carried pulpit elo- 

uence to a degree of perfection, which we may approach to, 
But can Vi, expected ever to ſurpaſs, | 

The genius of their religion and government, however, 
it muſt be allowed, have been extremely unfavourable 
to all improvements in the moſt uſeful branches of philoſo- 
phy. All the eftabliſhments of Lewis XIV. for the advance- 
ment of ſcience, were not able to overbalance the influence 
of the clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to keep mankind ignorant 
in matters of religion and morality ; and the influence of the 
court and miniſtry, who had an equal intereſt in concealing 
the natural & — of mankind, every ſound principle of 
government. The French have not, therefore, ſo many 
writers on moral, religious, or political ſubjects, as have ap- 
peared in Great-Britain. , | 

Byt France has produced ſome great men, who do honour 
to humanity ; whole career no obſtacle could ſtop, whoſe 
freedom, no government, however deſpotic,—no religion, 
however ſuperſtitious, -could awe or reſtrain. As an hiſto- 
rian, De Thou is entitled to the higheſt praiſe. Who 
is ignorant of Paſcal, or of the archbiſhop of Cambray ? 
Few men have done more ſervice to religion, either by their 
writings or their lives, As for Monteſquieu, he is an ho- 
nour to human nature: He is the legiſlator of nations: His 
works are read in oy country and language; and where- 
ever they have been ſufficiently attended to, they have enlight- 
ened invigorated the human mind. : 

In the Belles-Lettres, and miſcellaneous way, no nation 
ever produced more agreeable writers; among whom we 
may place Montaigne, D*Argens, and Voltaire, as the moſt 
conſiderable, IF 

Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Deſ- 
cartes was the greateſt philoſopher in modern times. He 
was the firſt who applied algebra to the ſolution of geometri- 
cal problems, which naturally paved the way to the analytical 
diſcoveries of Newton. any of the preſent age are excel- 
lent mathematicians; particularly D*Alembert, who, with all 
the preciſion of a geometer, has united the talents of a fine 
writer, , 


Since 
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Since the nning of the preſent century, the French 
have almoſt — with the Erliſh in — philoſophy. 
Buffon would deſerve to be reckoned among men of ſcience, 
were he not ſtill more remarkable for his eloquence than for 
his philoſophy. He is to be regarded as a philoſophical painter 
of nature; and, under this view, his Natural Hiſtory is the 
rſt work of its kind, 2 

Their painters, Pouſſin, Le Brun, and, above all, Le. 
Sueur, did honour-to the age of Lewis XIV. They have 
none at preſent to compare with them in the more noble 
kinds of painting; but M. Greuſe, for portraits and conver- 
ſation-pieces, never, perhaps, was excelled. _ / | 

Sculpture is, in general, better underſtood in France, than 
in moſt other countries of Europe, Their treatiſes on ſhip- 
building and engineering ſtand unrivalled; but, in the prac- 
tice of both, they are outdone by the Engliſh, No genius 
has hitherto equalled Vauban in the theory or practice of ſor- 
tification.. The French have been long our ſuperiors, in 
architecture, but we now bid fair for ſurpaſſing them in this 


art. | | 
The Encyclopedie, or General Dictionary of Arts and 

Sciences, which was drawn up by the moſt able maſters in 

each branch of literature, —_— volumes in folio, un- 

der the direction of Meffieurs D*Alembert and Diderot, is, 

— * of the moſt complete collections of human 
0 . | : 
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Manners of the ancient Germans. — Subdued by the Romans, 
Franks, and Charlemagne. — The Imperial Dignity be- 

comes eleftive, — Conrad. Otho- Henry IV. — Contentions 
between the Emperors and Popes, —Guelphs and Gibbelines. 
— Progreſs of Government in Germany. — Puniſhment of 
Fornandi,—Pragmatic Sanction. 


A.D. 38. THE manners of the ancient Germans are well 
f =» deſcribed by the elegant and manly pencil of 
a celebrated Roman hiſtorian L. They were a brave and 
independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by their 
love of liberty and arms. They oppoſed the armies of the 
Roman empire, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it 
had arrived at maturity, and ſtill continued in its full vigour, 
The country was divided into a number of principalities, in- 
| ndent of each other, though occaſionally connected by a 
military union for defending themſelves againſt ſuch enemies 
as threatened the liberty of them all. At length, the Roman 
power, connected with artifice, prevailed over a great part of 
Germany, and it was reduced to the condition of a province. 
When the Roman empire 'was ſhattered by the excurſions of 
EPS the northern barbarians, Germany was over-run 
A. D. 480. by the Franks, and a conſiderable part of it long re- 
mained in ſubjection to earls and marquiſſes of that 
nation. | 

In this ſituation Germany continued, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of particular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reſt 
into ſubjection, until the beginning of the ninth century, 
Then it was, that Charlemagne, one of thoſe eccentric and 
fuperior geniuſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, 
firſt extended his military power, and afterwards his civg 

authority, over the whole of this empire: 
The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of 
Germany, until oo each of Lewis III. when the 
A. P. 911. different princes, aſſuming their original indepen- 
dence, rejected the Carlovingian line, and placed 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, on the throne. Since this time, 
Germany has ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy f. 
The reign of Conrad, was one continued ſcene of troubles, 
though he took every neceſſary meaſure to ſupport his autho- 
'rity, and preſerve the  trankpilllity of the empire. He died 


„ Tacitus, + Modern Uhiverſal Hiſtory. | 
without 
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without male heirs, after recommending to the 
Germanic body as his ſucceſſor, Henry, ſur- A. D. 919. 
named the Fowler, a prince of rode abilities, 3 
who re-eſtabliſhed the affairs of Germany. | | 

His ſon, Otho I. triumphed over many rivals, ſubjected 
Denmark and Bohemia to tribute, and became the moſt pow- 
erful prince of his age, He had the honour of re-uniting 
Italy to the Imperial dominions, and he procured: a decree 
from the clergy, that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould have the 
power of nominating the pontiff, and of granting inveſtitures 
to biſhops. He died, after a reign of thirty-ſix 
years, during which, by his generoſity and A. P. 973. 
courage, he had juſtly acquired the appellation 
of OTno Tye GREAT. 

Otho II. ſurnamed the Sanguinary, on account of the blood 
ſpilt under his reign, ſucceeded his father at the age of eigh- 
teen. His youth occaſioned troubles, which his valour en- 
abled him to diffipate. The duke of Bavaria, and ſeveral other 
noblemen rebelled, but were all reduced in a ſhort time. 
Denmark and Bohemia felt his power, and Rome, by new 
crimes, offered a theatre for his juſtice, | 

Nothing of importance happened during the | 
reigns of ſeveral ſucceeding emperors, till Henry A. D. 1056, 
IV. ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded to the empires 
This prince maintained a perpetual ſtruggle with the Popes, 
. occaſioned by a famous decree, which was paſſed in a council - 
of one hundred and thirteen biſhops, ordaining, that, for the 
future, the cardinals only ſhould elect the Pope, and that the 
election ſhould be confirmed by the reſt of the Roman clergy, 
and the people. This Henry oppoſed, and on being accuſed 
of ſtil] continuing to nominate biſhops and abbots, (a right 
which his predeceſſors, in common with almoſt all princes, 
enjoyed) notwithſtanding the apoſtolic decree to the contrary, 
a formidable ſentence of excommunication was pronounced 

inſt him by Gregory VII. and his ſubjects withdrew their 
al iance. Alarmed and aſtoniſhed, he undertook a journey 
| la, in the midſt of winter, accompanied only by a few 
domeſtics to aſk abſolution of his ee. oppreſſor. Being 
ſtripped of his clothes, and wrapped in ſackcloth, he approach- 
ed the haughty pontiff as a ſuppliant, and with difficulty ob- 
tained forgiveneſs, . | 

Henry V. his ſon, furrendered up the right of x 
inveſtiture to the diſgrace of the Imperial dignity, A. D. 1122. 
This unnatural being, at the inſtigation of the 
Popes, cauſed his father's body, as the carcaſe of an excom- 
municated wretch, to be dug out of the grave where it was 
buried, in the cathedral at Liege, and to be carried to a cave 
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king of England, by whom he had no children; ſo that the 
empire, after his death, was left without a head. 

The ſtates conferred the Imperial, dignity on Lothario, 
duke of Saxe-Suplembourg, diſtinguiſhed by a paſſionate love 
of peace, and an exact diſtribution of juſtice. Being ſeized 
with a dangerous diſtemper, which carried him off in the 12th 
year of his reign, he was ſucceeded by Conrad III. nephew 
to Henry V. But the Imperial throne was diſputed by Henry 
the Haughty, duke of Bavaria, the name of whoſe family waz 
. Guelph; hence thoſe who eſpouſed his party, were called 
Guelphs; an appellation afterwards uſually beſtowed on the 
enemies of the emperors. 'T he Imperial army was command- 
ed by Frederic, duke of Suabia, the emperor's brother, who 
being born at the village of Hieghibelin, gave his ſoldiers 
the name of Gibbelines; an epithet by which the Imperial 
party was diſtinguiſhed, while the pope's adherents ou fa- 
mous under that of Guelphs. Theſe parties, by their vio- 
lence and inveteracy, tended to diſquict the empire for ſeveral 

es *. ; 

But what more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader 
than all thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs 
of government in Germany, which was in ſoine meaſure op- 
polite to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. When the 
empire raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſunder, all the different 
independent princes aſſumed the right of election; and thoſe 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Electors, had no peculiar. 
or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the Imperial 
throne. They were only the officers of the king's houſehold, 
his ſecretary, his ſtewards, chaplain, marthal or maſter of his 
horſe. By degrees, as they lived near the king's perſon, and 
had, like all other princes, independent territories belonging 
to them, they increaſed their influence and authority, -till at 
laſt they acquired. the ſole right of electing the ' emperor. 
Thus while, in other kingdoms of Europe, the dignity of the 

reat lords, who were all originally allodial, or independent 

arons, was diminiſhed by the power of the king, as in — 
and by the influence of the people, as in Great Britain; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the electors was 
raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupremacy, and of the 
- people's juriſdiction +. | | 

As Conrad increaſed the influence and authority of the 
* his ſucceſſor Frederic, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, extended 

e prerogative, and ſupported the dignity of the empire, with 
equal courage and reputation. He died in an expedition to 
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the Holy Land, and was ſucceeded in the Imperial 
throne by his ſon Henry VL who copied his ex- A. P. 1196. 
. ample. This prince detained, as a priſoner, Rich- | 
ard I. king of England, on his return from the Holy Land, 
and loaded him with irons ; till he was ranſomed for 150,000 
marks of ſilver, about 300, oool. of our preſent money — an 
enormous ſum in thoſe days. 

The Normans having rebelled, were conquered by Henry, 
who condemned their Viet to periſh by the moſt excruci- 
ating tortures. One Jornandi, of the houſe of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red hot iron, and crowned, 
with a circle of the ſame burning metal, which was nailed to 
his head. The empreſs ſhocked at ſuch cruelty, | 
renounced. her fidelity to her huſband. Henry A. P. 1197. 
ſoon after died of poiſon. | | 

The power which theſe em had acquired was loſt by 
Frederic II. the ſon and fucceflor of Henry VI. the laſt aſſer- 
tor of the privileges of the empire, in oppoſition to the pre- 
tenſions of the pope. 

After the death of Conrad, Frederic's ſon, a variety of can- 
didates appeared for the Imperial throne, and ſeveral were 
elected by different parties; among whom was Richard, duke 
of Cornwall, brother to Pry III. king of England, No 
emperor, however, was properly acknowledged, till Rodolph I. 
count of Habſbourg, was unanimouſly raiſed to 
the vacant throne; whoſe reign was one conti- A. P. 1273. 
nued ſcene of troubles, and, at laſt, ended in 
his depoſition. | ; 

I be heerceſt conteſts were carried on for many years, by 
thoſe families that aſpired to the ſupreme power; and the 
quarrel of the emperors with the popes was likewiſe proſecut- 
ed with vigour. Benedict XII. having refuſed abſolution to 
Lewis V. of Bavaria, the princes of the empire aſſembled at 
Francfort, and eſtabliſhed the famous conſtitu- | 
tion, called the Pragmatic Fanctian, by which it A. D 1338. 
was declared, « That the majority of ſuffrages 
« of the electoral college ſhould confer the empire, without 
* the conſent of the pope; that he had no ſuperiority over 
« the emperor, nor any right to approve or reject his elec» 
RR” | | 
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Albert Il.— His reign is the epoch of Auſtrian Grandeur -— 
Art of Printing invented. Charles /. Luther — Refor- 
mation of Religion. — Reſignation and Retirement of Charles 
V. His Character. 8 


4. p. 4420 T* E ſhort reign of Albert II. archduke of 
14% 4 Auſtria, may be conſidered as the epoch of 
the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria. In the ſpace of one 
year, this emperor received three crowns, viz. thoſe of Hun- 
gary, cf the empire, and of Bohemia; and the Imperial dig- 
nity continued in the male line of that wo for three hun- 
dred years. In the ſucceeding reign, under Frederic III. the 
art of printing with cut metal types was invented by John 
Guttenburgh, of Mentz. His ſucceſſor Maximilian I. by his 
marriage with Mary, princeſs of Burgundy, added the Ne- 
therlands to his dominions. During this reign, Germany was 
divided into circles, in each of which a provincial and parti- 
cular juriſdiction was eſtabliſhed. 
| On the death of Maximilian, Charles V. his 
A. P. 1519. grandſon, and heir to the kingdom of Spain in 
right of his mother, was elected emperor, Fran- 
cis I. was a candidate at the ſame time, and with equal con- 
fidence of ſucceſs, He truſted to his ſuperior years and expe- 
rience, as well as to his great reputation in arms. . 
the conteſt, they ſoftened their competition by many expreſ- 
ſions of friendſhip and regard. Francis in particular declared, 
with his uſual vivacity, © that his brother Charles and he were 
« _ and openly ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs. , The moſt 
«& aſſiduous and fortunate,” added he, « will win her; and the 
« other'muſt reſt contented #,” But although a generous, 
and high-minded prince, while animated by the hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, might be capable of forming ſuch a philoſophic reſolu- 
tion, it ſoon appeared that he had promiſed a moderation too 
refined for humanity, and which he was little able to practiſe. 
The preference was no ſooner given to his rival, than Fran- 
cis diſcovered all the paſſions natural to diſappointed ambition. 
He could not ſuppreſs his chagrin and indignation, at being 
baulked in his favourite purpoſe, and rejected in the face of 
all Europe, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The ſpirit of 
Charles reſented ſuch contempt: and from this jealouſy, as 
much as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that emulation be- 
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tween thoſe two great monarchs, which involved them in al- 
moſt perpetual hoſtilities, and kept their whole age in agitation. 
When princes or private perſons are reſolved” to quarrel, 
it is eaſy to find a brand of diſcord. Charles and Francis had 
many interfering claims in Italy; and, beſides theſe obvious 
ſources of contention and competition, the latter thought him 
ſelf bound in honour to reſtore the king of Navarre to his 
dominions, unjuſtly ſeized by the crown of Spain. 'Fhey © 
immediately began to negociate; and as Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land was the third prince of the age in power and in dignity, 
his friendſhip was eagerly courted by each of the rivals. He 
was the natural guardian of the liberties of Europe, Senſible 
of the conſequence which his ſituation gave him, and proud 
of his pre-eminence, Henry knew it to be his intereſt to 
keep the balance even between the contending powers, 
and to reſtrain both by not joining conſtantly with either. 
But he was ſeldom able to reduce his ideas to practice. He 
was governed by caprice more than by principle. The paſſions - 
of the man were ever an over-match for the maxims of the 
king. Vanity and reſentment were the great ſprings of all 
his ations; and his neighbours, by touching theſe, an 
eaſy way to draw him into their meaſures . | 
| This was the period of the reformation of religion, which 
took place in ſeveral parts of Germany, and afterwards ex- 
tended its effects, not only to all the kingdoms of Europe, but 
likewiſe to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe, bringing about 
as important a revolution, as is recorded either in the ancient 
or-modern hiſtory of mankind. Perhaps no revolution ever 
had ſo marked and general an influence upon the induſtry of 
nations, the government of kingdoms, the manners of men, 
the progreſs of ſcience, and upon ſociety in general. The 
popes had acquired exceſſive power, both in things ſpiritual / 
and temporal. All Europe bowed under the yoke of Rome, 
and trembled at the name of pontiff. "Thoſe who from time 
to time had boldly attempted to withſtand this formidable 
power, had all miſcarried. Emperors, kings, and nations, had 
in vain employed force, religion, and ſcience, to break their 
chains; the pontiff's throne remained unſhaken, and his ene- 
mies, after unavailing attempts, were obliged to acknowledge 
themſelves the ſlaves of the ſee of Rome, An uninterrupted 
train of triumphs over the Chriſtian world, ſeemed firmly to 
have eftabliſhed the deſpotiſm of the popes, But there is an 
appointed time for every thing. It was reſerved by Provi- 
dencefor an obſcure individual to ſhake this formidable throne, 
to deprive the Romiſh ſovereign of one half of his empire, and 
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diſcompaſe the other; to rouſe men from that deep ſleep in 
which they were buried, and preſent them with the lamp of 


reaſon and religion, with which they might ſee the errors, 
impoſtures, — uſurpations of the Latin church; and chiefly, 
that they might feel the miſery, of their ſervile condition. 
Luther was the author, or rather inſtrument, of this memo- 
rable revolution. Born at Eyſleben, in Saxony, of parents in 
a low ſtation of life, he was put into a convent, of Auguſtin 
Friars, where/ he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great ap- 
plication to ſtudy, by his penetration, and chiefly, by an eaſy 
and bold manner of expreſſing himſelf. He was made teacher 
of philoſophy at Wittemberg, and ſoon roſe to be profeſſor of 
theology in the ſame city, where he acquired great reputation. 
At this time Leo X. the patron of the arts and ſciences, wanted 

to finiſh the ſuperb. church of St. Peter in Rome, and ſeeing 
his treaſure. exhauſted, he opened a treaſury of indulgences. 
rom Rome to be ſold in eee and the 

ere charged with the ſale of them. Never was 
there ſo ſcandalous an abuſe of indulgences. were ſold 


by any motive of fear from the commiſſion of crimes. Hence 
we may eaſily conceive how very dangerous ſuch a doctrine 
was to ſociety, chiefly at a time, when the voice of conſcience 
was ſtifled by ſuperſtition, and reaſon and true religion almoſt 
loſt in a crowd of abſurd errors. Whether it was a deteſta- 
tion of this doctrine, and theſe abuſes, or jealouſy, as ſome 
ſay, the Auguſtin Friars made choice of Luther to preach 
againſt indulgences, and thoſe who fold them. The young 
monk poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, and armed with the 


flambeau of reaſon and ſcripture, declaimed op po ſtrength. 


of eloquence againſt thoſe pernicious maxims, and pointing out 
the true nature of indulgences, cooled the zeal of the purcha- 
ſers. Emboldened by this ſucceſs his views went farther ; 
he diſplayed and attacked the uſurpations and errors of the 
church of Rome. In a word, he tore off the veil which hid 

her vices from the eyes of the world, and the throne of the 


pontiffs began to totter. Leo, who at firſt deſpiſed Luther, 
was alarmed at the progreſs of that reformer, and ſummoned 


him before his tribunal at Rome. Frederic of Saxony, who 
4 him, obtained the favour of having his cauſe tried 
in Germany. Luther appeared at the diet of Augſburg, pro- 
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tected by the em Charles's ſafe conduct. Cardinal Ca- 
jetan, who was his Judge, refuſed to hear him, and would 
oblige him to retract. Luther would not comply, appealed 
to a general council, retired ſecretly from Augſburg, and re- 
turned into his own country, attended by many proſelytes. 
Hitherto Leo had contented himſelf with threatenings; but as 
the reformation increaſed, he thundered out anathemas, and 
would puniſh him whom he conſidered as the author. The 
condemnation of the Pope denounced againſt him, did but 
irritate Luther the more. Protected by his ſovereign and 
countrymen, he renewed his appeal to a general council, 
treated the Pope as Anti-Chriſt, burnt the bull of excommu- 
nication at Wittemberg, attacked the moſt valuable doctrines 
of the church of Rome, and ſpoke with contempt of her moſt 
ſolemn ceremonies. Charles V. at the requeſt of Leo, or- 
dered the reformer to appear at the diet of Worms, Luther 
came, ſpoke with a decent boldneſs, confelled that his zeal 
might have carried him beyond the bounds of a wiſe modera- 
tion, but at the ſame time refuſed to retract his opinions, 
unleſs they could convince him of their falſehood; Neither 
romiſes nor threatenings could ſhake his reſolution. His 
4 alarmed the Romiſh clergy; and it was propoſed to 
Charles to imitate Sigiſmond, who, notwithſtanding the faith 
of a ſafe conduct, delivered John Has and Jerome of Prague 
to the flames. | | 
The emperor, not willing to ſtain his character with fo 
. odious a crime, permitted Luther to retirez but ſoon after, 
an edict appeared in the name of Charles V. forbidding the 
princes of the empire to harbour him, and enjoining them to 
apprehend him, as ſoon as his ſafe conduct ſhould expire. 
he elector of Saxony, not daring to protect him openly, 
concealed him in a caſtle, by which he was ſecured form the 
fury of his enemies, had time to digeſt his ſyſtem, and form 
a body of doctrines. His firſt attack was againſt the doctrines 
of the church of Rome. He admitted only two ſacraments, 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, confidering the reſt as the 
invention of ſelf-intereſt, and adopted by ſuperſtition, He 
rejected the invocation of ſaints, not only as uſeleſs, but ido- 
latrous. Prayers for the dead he cohſidered as a ſnare to the 
faithful ; purgatory as an abſurdity invented by the avarice of 
the clergy; and auricular confeſſion as a ridiculous ceremony. 
The doctrines of conſubſtantiation, juſtifying faith, and 
predeſtination, were his favourite tenets, From doctrines he 
paſſed to the government of the church. He maintained that 
tae pope has no authority beyond the dioceſe of Rome, and that 
the juriſdiction of biſhops is founded only in the choice which 
Chriſtians make. He repreſented the. moſt part of clerical 
diltinctions 
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diſtinctions as the effect of a moſt ddious tyranny. He treat- 
ed the opulence of eccleſiaſties as a criminal uſurpation. He 
ſhewed celibacy to be a ſource of many abuſes, and that reli- 
gious vows which prevent marriage, are contrary to the na- 
ture of the goſpel. He opened the cloiſters, cauſed the prieſts 
to marry, ſet them an example by taking one of the nuns to 
be his wife, exhorted princes to ſeize the wealth of the clergy, 
to take part of it to themſelves, and with the reſt, to found 
colleges and hoſpitals, to promote national induſtry, and re- 
pair the public highways. | | 
Theſe rational and praiſe-worthy views ed the elec- 
or of Saxony more than ever to protect him. From this time 
Luther had the happineſs to ſee his country embrace his doc- 
trine, and adopt the reformation. From Saxony, his opinions 
paſſed into Heſſe, which country became alſo reformed, and 
a great part of the north of Germany. 
Mi.ultitudes of diſciples ſeconded his efforts. Melancthon, 
one of the fineſt geniuſes of his time, was the chief ſup 
of the Lutheran reformation, and gave it immenſe reſpect by 
bis knowledge and moderation *. | 
At the fame time, pious and zealous men fpread the re- 
formed doctrines through Europe. Bucer introduced them 
into the Imperial cities upon the Rhine; and Olaus into Swe- 
den, his native country. What triumph for Luther, to ſee 
the half of Europe ſhaking off the yoke of Rome; entire 
kingdoms adopting his opimons, a powerful party confulting 
bim, and receiving his deciſions with reſpect ! How t 
the glory of this reformer, to have changed the world, en- 
lightened the minds of men, reſtored primitive Chriſtianity, 
the uſe of the ſcriptures to all, and to die peaceably in the 
, midſt of his family, without fear and without remorſe } 
Charles V. had been ſucceſsful in above thirty battles, 
where he commanded himſelf; but in the decline of life his 
good fortune began to forſake him, and being highly cha- * 
grined at this change, and oppreſſed by ſickneſs, he reſigned 
the empire to his brother Ferdinand, the 
A. D. 1556. kingdom of Spain, the Netherlands, Italian do- 
minions, &c. to his ſon Philip IT. He then re- 
tired from the world, and paſſed the remainder of his days in 
the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in Eſtramadura, which he pre- 
ſ-rred as the place of his retreat. It was ſeated in arty of 
n9 great extent; watered by a ſmall brook, and furrounde by 
riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees. In this ſolitude, 
Charles lived on a plan that would have ſuited a private gen- 
teman of moderate fortune, His table was plain, his do- 
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meſtics few, and his intercourſe with them familiar. Some- 
times he cultivated the plants in his en with his own 
hands, ſometimes rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 
little horſe, the only one which he kept, attended by a fi 
ſervant on foot: and when his infirmities deprived him of 
theſe more active recreations, he admitted a few gentlemen 
who reſided near the monaſtery, to viſit him, and entertained 
them as equals; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the 
principles, and-in framing curious works of mechaniſm, of 
which he had always been remarkably fond, and to which 
his genius was peculiarly turned. But, however he was en- 
gaged, or whatever might be the ſtate of his health, he al wan 
et apart a conſiderable portion of his time to religious exer- 
ciſes, regularly attending divine ſervice in the chapel of the 
ry, morning and evening. 
In this manner, not unbecoming a man perfectly diſen- 
gaged from the affairs of the world, did Charles paſs his time 
in retirement. But ſome months before his death, the gout, 
after a longer intermiſſion than uſual, returned with a propor- 
tional increaſe of violence, and enfeebled both his body and 
mind to ſuch a degree, as to leave no traces of that ſound and 
maſculine underſtanding, which had diſtinguiſhed him among 
his cotemporaries. He funk into a deep melancholy. An illi- 
beral and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He loſt all 
reliſh for amuſements of every kind, and deſired no other 
company but that of monks. With them he chaunted the 
hymns in the Mifſal, and conformed to all the rigours of 
monaſtic life, tearing his body with a whip, as an expiation 
for his ſins *, Not ſatisfied with theſe acts of mortification, 
and anxious to merit the favour, of Heaven, by ſome new and 
ſingular inſtance of piety, he reſolved to celebrate his own 
obſequies. His tomb was accordingly erected in the chapel 
of the monaſtery ; and his attendants walked thither in funeral 
proceſſion. Charles follcaved them in his ſhroud. He was 
aid in his coffin, and the ſervice of the dead was chaunted 
over him; he himſelf joining in the prayers that were put u 
for the repoſe of his ſoul, and mingling his tears with . 
which his attendants ſhed, as if they had been celebrating a 
he fatiguing length of t eremony, or Ge awful ſenti- 
e fatiguing length of this c , or the a enti- 
ments which hea threw Charles into a fever, of which 
he died in the fifty-ninth year of his age. His entesprizes 
ſpeak his moſt eloquent panegyric. As no prince ever go- 
verned ſo extenſive an empire, including his American domi- 
pions, none ſeems ever to have been endowed with a ſuperior 
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- capacity for ſway, His abilities as a ſtateſman, and even as 
a general, were of the firſt claſs; and he poſſeſſed in the moſt 
eminent degree, along with indefatigable induſtry, the ſcience 
which'3s of the greateſt importance to a monarch, that of diſ- 
cerning the characters of men, and of adapting their talents to 

the various departments in which they are to be employed. 
But, unfortunately for the reputation of Charles, his inſatia- 
ble ambition, which kept himſelf, his neighbours, and his 
ſubjects in perpetual inquietude, not only fruſtrated the chief 
— of government, the felicity of the nations committed to 
his care, but obliged him to have recourſe to low artifice, 
unbecoming his exalted ſtation, and led him into fuch devia- 
tions from integrity, as were unworthy of a prince, 
This inſidious policy, in itſelf ſufficiently deteſtable, was ren- 
dered ſtill more odious by a compariſon with the open and 

undeſigning character of Francis I. and ſerved, by way of 
contraſt, to turn on the French monarch a degree of admira- 

tion, to which neither his own talents, nor his virtues as 2 

ſovereign, ſeem to have entitled him, 
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Peace of Wiftphalia.—Prince Eugene. — Peace of Utrecht,— 

Queen of Hungary. — Atchievements of the King of Pruſſia, 

and of 8 2 and Daun. —Foſeph it — Leopold 
Jeſephb.— Literature and Fine Arts. | | 


TURING the reigns of ſeveral ſucceeding emperors 
nothing of great importance is recorded, except the 
violent commotions which were excited by the Catholics and 
Lutherans, which deſolated the empire, till Ferdinand III. 
concluded the peace of Weſtphalia, by which 
A.D. 1648. the Catholic and Proteſtant religions were equally 
| eſtabliſhed, This peace preſerved the empire from 
deſtruction; and Germany, from that time, has been gradually 
increaſing in power and ſplendor, . | 
Ferdinand was ſucceeded in the Imperial dignity by his ſon 
| Leopold, a ſevere, unamiable, and not very for- 
A. D. 1657. tunate prince, He had two great powers to 
contend with; France on the one ſide, and the 
Turks on the other; and was a loſer in his wars with both. 
France took from him Alſace, and many other frontier places 
of the empire. And the Turks would have taken er 


had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of Po- 
land. | 


Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms, 
about the Jour 1697; and being one of the Imperial 
gave the Turks the firſt checks they received in Hungary, 
and by the peace of Carlowitz, Tranſylvania 
was ceded to the emperor. The empire how- A. P. 1699 
ever could not have withſtood the power of 
France, had not the prince of Orange, afterwards king Wil- 
liam III. of England, laid the * of the grand confe- 
deracy againſt the French power. Ihe Hungarians, ſecretly 
encouraged by the French, and exaſperated by the unfeeling 

of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, under the protection 

of the Pan or Lurks, when that prince died. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put 
the electors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban A. D.1705. 
of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, the general of the empire, the French partly 
recovered their affairs, notwithſtanding their ted defeats, 
The duke of Marlborough, though 2 ſplendid 
victories, had not all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. 


Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of a deſign to ſubvert the Ger- 


manic liberties; and it was plain by his conduct, that he ex- 
peed England ſhould take the labouring oar in the war, 
which was chiefly carried on for his benefit, The Engliſh 


were diſguſted at his flownefs and ſelfiſhneſs; but he died 


before he reduced the Hungarians, and leaving no male iſſue 
was ſucceeded in the empire by his brother Charles VI. 
whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throne of 
Spain, in oppoſition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon to 
Lewis XIV. 2 
When the peace of Utrecht took place, Charles 

at firſt made a ſhew as if he would continue the A. D. 1713. 
war; but found himſelf unable, now that he was 
forſaken by the Engliſn. He was therefore obliged to con- 
clude. a peace with France at Baden, that ge 
might attend the progreſs of the Turks in Hun- A. D. 1714. 
gary, where they received a total defeat from 


prince Eugene at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received 


another of equal importance from the ſame gene- 

ral, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands A D.1717- 
of the Imperialiſts; and next year the peace of 
Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. 


- Charles employed every minute of his leiſure in making 


arrangements for increaſing and preſerving his hereditary do- 
minions.in Italy and the Mediterranean, . Happily for him, 
the crown of Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover; an 

OMe event 
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event which gave him a very deciſive weight in Europe, 
of the connections between George I. and II. in the empire. 
Charles was ſenſible of this, and carried matters with ſo 
high a hand, that a breach enſued between him and George I, 
and (o unſteady was the ſyſtem of affairs all 
A. D. 1724. over Europe at that time, that the capital powers 
o often changed their old alliances, and concluded 
new ones contradictory to their intereſt. Without enter- 
ing into particulars, it is ſufficq nt to obſerve, that the ſafe 
of Hanover, and its aggrandiſe ment, was the main object 
of the Britiſh court; as that of the emperor was the eſta- 
bliſhment of the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of his daugh- 
ter, the late empreſs-queen, he having no male iſſue. Mutual 
conceſſions upon thoſe great points re/:ored a „ e under- 
ſtanding between George II. and the emperor Charles; and 
the * Ha of Saxony bein prevailed upon by the proſpect 
of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the great 
claims he fad upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. 1 

The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war 
he entered into with the Turks, which he had undertaken 

chiefly to indemnify himſelf for the great ſacrifices he had 
made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Prince 

Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply his 
| The ſyſtem of France under cardinal Fleury, hap- 
ned at that time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, 
= the Turks, a better peace than he had reaſon to expect. 
Charles, to keep the German and other European gers 
eaſy, had before his death, given his eldeſt daughter, the 
late empreſs- queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a 
prince who could bring no acceſſion of power to the Auſ- 
trian family. Charles died in the year 1740. 

He was nb ſooner in the grave chan all he had ſo long 
laboured for muſt have been overthrown, had it not been 
for the firmneſs of George II. The pragmatic ſanction was 
attacked on all hands. The young Bu of Pruſſia, with a 

owerful army entered, and conquered Sileſia, which he 
faid had been wrongiully diſmemb-red from his family. 
The king of Spain and che elector of Bavaria ſet up claims 
2 incompatible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this 

| they were joined by France; though all thoſe powers had 
ſolemnly guaranteed it. The Imperial throne 

A.D. 1742. after a conſiderable vacancy, was filled up by 
N the elector of Bavaria, who took the title of 
Charles VII. The French poured their armies into Bohe- 
mia, where they took Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, 
to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that 
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3 her beauty, and foEcrings, and the noble fond 
7 5 which the bore them, touched the hearts of the 
Hungarians into whoſe arms the threw herſelf and her little 
ſon; —— though they had been always remarkable for their 
diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they declared unani- 
mouſly in her favour. Her generals drove che French out of 
Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an Englih and 
Hanoverian army, gained the battle of — Charles 
VII. was at this time miſerable on the Imperi 
| throne, and driven out of his —— A.D. 1743. 
nions, as had been his anceſtor in queen Anne's 
reign, for ſiding with France, and would 2 
queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but the xy 
and impoliticly . all Arcam thou 
viſed to it by vs Britannic majeſty, her beſt and Hd — 
friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour for the king of Putz 
to invade Bohemia, — pretence of ſupporting the Impe- 
rial BY icy ; but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the 
— of the kingdom, he was not fupported by the 
n which he abandoned all his-conqueſts, and 
one to Sileſia. This event confirmed tle obſtinacy of the 
ou of Huagaty; who came to an accommodation with 
emperor, the might recover Sileſia Soon akarglas 
Imperial majeſty, died ; r 15 
rain, then grand-duke of Tuſcany, conſort: to * 5745 
her Hungarian majeſty, after ſurmounting ſum . 
difficulties, was chofen emperor, by the title of Frankis I. 
The bad ſucceſs of the allies againſt the French and Ba- 
varians in the Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of 
F 2 retarded the operations of the empreſs 
his Pruſſian maj The latter beat — emperor's 
— Prince Charles o Lorin, who had before driven 
the Pruſſians out of Bohemia; and the conduct by 6 em- 
preſs-queen was ſuch, that his Britannic majeſty he 
oper to guarantee to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as — 
treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian majeſty pretended that 
he had di covered a ſecret convention whichhad' been en- 
tered into between the emp en, the empreis of Ruſſi 
and the king of Poland, aselector of Saxony, to (tri bing 
of his dominions, and to divide them among themſelves, 
Upon this his Pruffian majeſty all of a ſudden, drove the 
king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took 
ſion of Dreſden; which he hdd till a pony was madg 
under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by which the 
ing of Pruſſia acknowledged the 3 Lorrain, now be- 
L. I, D d com e 
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come grand - duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. The war con- 
tinued in the Low Countries, not only to the diſadvantage, 
but to the diſcredit: of the Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was 
tliniſhed bythe treaty of Aixrla-Chapelle By: 
A. D. 1756. that treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed! 
tdtt.ao the king of Pruſſia. It was not long before 
that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verified; and 
the empreſs: of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe: of the; 
empreſs- queen, and the king of Poland, who were unnatu “ 
rally ſupported by France in their new ſchemes, a freſi war 
was kindled in the empire. The king of Pruſſia 
A. D. 1756. declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into 
f Germany, and his Britannic majeſty againſt that 
of the French. Upon theſe two principles all former diffe- 
rences between thoſe monarchs were forgotten, and the Bri- 
tiſh parhament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 670,000lz 
to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the wary 
the flames of which were now-rekindled with more fury 
than eve. I d bays 08 
His Pruſſian majeſty once more broke into Saxony, de- 
feated the Imperial general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz, 
forced the Saxons to lay down their arms, though almoſt im- 
pregnably fortified at Pirna, and the elector of Saxony again 
to his regal dominions in Poland. Afier this his Pruſ- 
ſian "majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the 
French poured by one quarter their armies, as the Ruſhans 
did by another, into Germany. The conduct of his Pruſſian 
majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt amazing that is to be met 
witly in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bohemia with 
incon ꝛeivable rapidity, and defeated: an army of 100, oo 
Auſtrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the 
brave marſhal Schwerin was on the ſide of the Pruſkans! 
He then beſieged Prague, and phed it with a moſt-tremen- 
dous artillery; but juſt as he was beginning to imagine that 
his troops were invincible, they were de/eated at Colin, by 
the | Auſtrian general Daun, obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the 
war now multiplied every day. The Imperialiſts, under 
count Daun, were formed into excellent troops; but they 
were beaten at the battle of Liſſa, and the Pruſſians t 

Breſlau, and obtained many other great advantages. The 
Ruiſians after entering Germany. gave a ne turn to the 
aſpect of the war; and the cautious, yet erterpriſuig genius 
of count Daun, laid his Pruſſian majeſty under infinite dif- 
ſiculties, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories. At firſt 
he defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorf; but an attack made 
upon his army in the night-time, by count Daun, 5 hg | 
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Eſtchen, had almoſt proved fatal to his aHairs] Gong he 
retrieved them with admirable preſence of mind.” He was 
obliged, however, to ſacrifice Saxony; for the fafety of Si- 
leſia; and it has bern obſerved, that few periods of hiſtory - 
afford ſuch room 10 reflection as this' campaign did; fre - 
fieges were taiſed almoſt at the fame time; that of Colber 
by the Ruſſians; that of Leipfic by the duke of Deux Ponis, 
hs commanded the army of the empire ; that of Dreſden, 
by Pun? and thoſe of Nell, Cue) and Tee "by th 
uſtrians. | * 18 2 „c eee 5 
Bre vicy obliges me to omit many capital Teenes which 
paſſed at the ſame time in Germany, between the French, 
Who were driven out of Hanover, and the Englifh'or' their 
allies, The operations on both fides'4te' of Httle importunte 
to hift6ty, © becauſt nothing was done that, was deciſive, 
though extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. 
Great was the-ingratitude of the empreſs- queen to his Bri- 
arinie majeſty,” and his allies, who were now daily threat- 
ened with che ban of the empire. The Ruſſians had taken 
ſeſſion of all the kingdoms of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to 
olberg, the only port of his Pruſſian majeſty in the-Billtic: 
Till then, he had entertained too mean an opinion of the 
Ruſſians; but he ſoon” found them by far tlie moſt formi- 
dable enemies he had, atvanicing under count Soltikoff, in 
a body of 100,000 men to Sileſia. Tn this diſtreſs he ated 
with à courage and reſolution that bordered” upon deſpair; 
but was, at laſt, totally defeated by the Rufffäns, with the 
loſs of 20,000 of his beſt men, in à battle near Frankfort. 
He became now the tennis-ball of fortune. Sucteeding de- 
feats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards 
eace were ſhut up. He had loſt, che gret 
' marſhal Keith, and forty brave generals, be- A. D. 17461 
ſides thoſe who were wounded and made 'pri-" © 
ſoners. At Landſhut the Imperial general, Laudohn, de“ 
feated his army under Fouquet on which he had great de- 
pendence, and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate 
into Sileſia. None but his Pruſſian majeſty ook rs 
thought of continuing the war under fuck repeated loſſes; 
bat every defeat he received ſeemed to give him freth ſpirits. 
It is not very eaſy to account for the ina&tifityof his ene: 
mies aftet bs defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouf 
which the Imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian al- 
lies. They had taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under 
pecuniary contributions; but towards the end of the cams 
paigh, he defeated the Imperialiſts in the battle of Torgau, in 
which count Daun was wounded. This was the beſt fougi 
action the king of RIP Oe been engaged in, br 
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1 eg him 10,000 of his beſt Wee was attended 

no great conſeq in his fayo ey Te, 

which arrived every day from R a, the takin of Colberg 

| Ie and of Schere da By the A N 
almoſt to have completed his ruin, when his moſt formi- 
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e follo 0 great — 5 9 Briti 
For HI. by great conſe put an wo to the mint 
of Ruſla recalled his armies. His 2 
te, was, notwithſtanding, ſo wy much 2 
9 his lo that the empreſs-queen, probably, would hay 
4 fl had it not been for the wiſe back- 
0 of t 24 my rinces, not to annihilats 
we houſe of At firſt the empreſs-queen re- 
all terms —— — her, and ordered; 30,000 men ta 
to her armies. The viſible backwardneſs 5 
enerals — her orders, and the ſucceſſes 
his Pruſſi Egal ma ay at laſt prevailed upon 5 
to an armiſtic was ſoon followed by the trea if of 
Hubertberg, which again Hard to his Pruſ- 
| AD. hien ſian majeſty the poſlelfon of Sileſi 
e 32 the death of Far de emperor, Fei butband, 
Ch her al ye who had ſome time before been 
A D. 1765. crowned king of the, Romans, ſucceeded him in 
the einpire- Hi Imperial majeſty, ſoon after 
his acceffion, diſcovered great. cles for overnment, and 
for 2 12 85 other countries. oined in the diſmem · 
derme Poland, 445 Ruſſia Be, Pruſſia. He paid a 
rig — and with moderate attendants, to Rome a 
the principal courts of Italy; and had a perſonal interviey ? 
with his Pruſſian majeſty, though this did not preyent hoſti- 
lities from bei commenced betweem Auſttia a Pruſſia, 
on account o the ſucceſſion to the electorate of Bavaria. 
The Auſtrian claims on this occaſign were very unjuſt, but 
in the ſupport of them, while the e continued, the em- 
peror diſplayed great een Though vaſt armigy 
were. brought into the field on ſides, no action happen 
of 1 I 8 Ka and an accommodation at length took 
place, Atte at event, the emperor was much beiter em- 
ployed than in the operations of war. He made it his ſtudy 
Noe the happineſs of his ſubjects, granted a moſt li- 
— us toleration, ſuppreſſed moſt of the religious 
0 bac e 19 uſeleſs and even pernicious 
| to ſociety; hs V. an edict, he aboliſhed the 
AD. 1785, remains of ſcryityde and villanage, and fix 


Ji allo the fees of the lawyers at à moderate a- 
mount, 


— 


—4 
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mount, granting them a penſion in lieu. He alſg abolſhed 
the uſe of torture in his hereditary dominions, and reformed 
many of the grievances under which che peaſants and com-: 

mon people —— He was a prince of 'a philoſophies 
turn of mind, and mixed with his ſubjects with aw eaſe and 
affability that are very uncommon in perſons of his rank; 
He loved the converſation of ingenious men, and appeared 
ſolicitous to cultivate that extenſive knowledge, which eno+ 
bles thoſe who adorn the elevated Ration to which he had 
been raiſed. > 915. £0174 21 - 0 LOR na 
_ "Notwithſtanding this, he was far from being fortunate, -He 
| 1 his own ſatire in the epitaph which he wrote fot 

imſelf. < Here lies Joſeph II. unhappy in all his undertak- 
< ings.” Unhappy, becauſe unſucceſsful; and wnſueceſsful - 
becauſe his imagination outran' his judgment. To render 
wy independent, ſcience free, laws and legiſlation more 


ect and vi s, were great and laudable objects. But 
te failed in And the moment before his death, he en- 
dured every N of misfortune. Brabant torn from 
Him, Hungary bearing off in noſſy triumph its crown from his 
palace, while he lay fuffering the pangs of death; his farhil 
connection with Ruſſia rg Peri e views of ambiti 
cloſed by the death of the princeſs Elizabeth; his on death 
too, pronouced inevitable to him before he could view the 
ſucceſs of his arms at Belgrade,” and the ſingle ſucceſs of his 
life. Again, that ſucceſs thrown dtitb fi and rendered 
doubtful before his expiritig eyes, by the terrible news of the 
danger and expected defeat of Coburg, Thus, did he drink 
the cup of bitterneſs to the very dregs. He died at Vienna, 
on the 20th of F 2 in the ninth | 
twenty-ſix 


of his age, in the th year of his A.D-1796. 
Yn, as emperor of the Romans; and the tenth iii 
as king of Hungary and Bohemia. He was ſucceeded by his 

brother 3 Joſeph, grand-duke of Tuſcany, the preſent 
emperor. | 
ith regard to literature, many of the Germans have 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in various branches of learn- 
ing and ſcience. In aſtronomy, Kepler deſervedly obtained a 
gone reputation; and Puffendorf, one of the firſt writers on 
law of nature and nations, has alſo merit as an hiſtorian. 
Some of the Engliſh periodical writings, ſuch as the Specta- 
tor, Tatler, and Guardian, being tran into the German 
language, excited great emulation among the writers of that 
country, and a number of periodical rs * ed, of vari- 
ous merit. One of the firſt and was publiſhed at Ham- 
burg, under the title of « The Patriot”, in which Dr. 
Thomas, the late biſhop W he be- 
3 ing 
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ing at chat time chaplain to the Britiſh factory at Hamburg, 
and a conſiderable maſter of the German language. The late 
profeſſor Gellert, who is one of the moſt elegant of Germ 
authors, and one of the moſt eſteemed, has greatly Bat . 
to the improvement of their taſte. His way of writing is 
particularly adapted to touch the heart, and to inſpire ſenti- 
ments of morality and piety. His fables and narrations, writ- 
ten in German verſe, his letters, and his n oral romances, are 
ſo much read in German, that even many of the ladies haye 
them almoſt by heart. His comedies are alſo very popular; 
— they are rather too fentimental, and better adapted for 
the cloſet — for the ſtage. Geſner, whoſe Idylls and Death 
of Abel have been tranſlated into the Engliſh language, is an 
ingenious and pleaſing writer, It is an unfavourable circum- 
ſtance, however, for German literature, that the French lan- 
Serge ſhould-be ſo faſhionable in the German courts inſtead 
of the German, and that ſo many of their princes ſhould give 
it ſo decided a preference. Even the late king of Pruſſia or- 
dered the Philoſophical Tranſactions of his royal ſociety at 
Berlin, from the beginning of its inſtitution, to be publiſhed 
in the French tongue; by which ſome of the Germans think, 
that his majeſty has caſt a very undeſerved reproach upon his 
Mtive langugg Gee. fn 
--\; With reſpe& to the fine arts, Germany has produced ſome 
good painters. architects, ſculptors and engravers. Printin 
f firſt-invented in Hglland, was ſoon after greatly improved in 
Germany. The Germans are generally allowed to be the 
firſt inventors of great guns; as alſo of gunpowder in Eu- 
rope, about the year 1320. Germany has likewiſe produced 
ſome excellent muſicians; Handel, Bach, and Heſſe, of whom 
Handel ſtands at the head; and it is acknowledged that he 
arrived at the ſublime in muſic, though he had not the ſmalleſt 
idea between muſic and ſentimental expreſſion. 15 
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T is generally agreed, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
were a tfibe of the Gauls, or Celtæ, that ſettled on the 
oppoſite ſhore, a ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conſor- 

ity of their language, manners, government, religion and 
complexion. Britain was little known before the invaſion of 

ulius Cæſar, and its inhabitants were then remarkable only 
or their ferocity or barbariſm, It received the name of Al- 
bion, from its white rocks; and Britain, from Britt, an old 
word, which at that time ſignified painting the ſein, a practice 
to which the firſt people were much addifted. ©, © 
Julius Cæſar conducted his army into this un- 

nown country, which at that time was divided A. C, 52, 
into ſeven ſmall ſtates, governed by petty princes. | 

he emperor Claudius conquered a great part of the-iſland, 
and carried their chief prince Caractacus to Rome in triumph. 
In the reign of Nero the Britains rebelled ; but at laſt they 
were entirely ſubdued by Julius Agritola. 9 
During che abode of the Romans in Britain, they intro- 

uced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that 
under them the South Britons were reduced to a ſtate of 
great vaſſalage, and that the genius of liberty retreated north- 
wards, where the inhabitants made a brave reſiſtance againſt 
theſe ? Hom" of the world “. For though the Britons were 
unqueſtionably very brave, 'when incorporated with the Ro- 
man legions abroad, yet we know of no ſtruggle they made in 
later times, for their independency at home, notwithſtanding 
the many favourable opportunities that preſented themſelves. 
The Roman emperors and generals, While in this iſſand, af- 
ſifted by the Britons, were entirely employed in repelling the 
attacks of the Scots and Picts, concerning whoſe origin many 
diſputes have ariſen f. "The moſt probable opinion, however, 
ſeems to be, that N two tribes of native Britains, who 
at different times had fled from the dominion of the Roman 

* Hume, r Macpherſon, | 
cr g Dd4 © chuling 
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Fhuſing liberty and barren mountains, rather than fertile plaing 
avery. | 
Upon hs mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, 
which under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the 
Roman empire with infinite numbers, and with danger to 
' Rome itſelf, the Roman legions were withdrawn. out of Bri 
tain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for the defence of 
the capital and centre of the empire. As the Raman forces 
creaſed in Britain, the Scots and Picts, who had always op- 
ſed the progreſs of the Romans in this iſland, advanced more 
boldly into the ſouthern parts, carrying terror and deſolation 
over the whole country. The effeminate Britons were ſo 
_ accuſtomed to have recourſe to the Romans for defence that 
they again and again implored the return of the Romans, who 
as often drove back the invaders to their mountains and anci- 
ent limits beyond the walls. But theſe enterprizes ſerved 
only to protract the miferies of the Britons; and the e 
now reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe 
diſtant expeditions, acquainted the Britons that they muſt no 
longer look to them for protection, and exhorted them to arm 
in their own defence; and that they might leave the iſland 
with a good grace, they aſſiſted the Britons in rebuilding with 
ſtone the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, 
which they lined with forts and watch-towers; and having 
8 ne this good office, took their laſt farewel 
A. D. 448. Britain, after having been maſters of the moſt ſer- 
6 tile parts of it, if we reckon from the invaſion of 
Julius Cæſar, near 500 years. 
The Scots and the Picts finding the whole iſland finally de- 
ſerted by the Roman legions, now regarded the whole as their 
prize, and attacked Severus's wall, with redoubled forces, ra- 
vaged all before them with a fury peculiar to northern nations 
in thoſe ages, and which a_remembrance of former injuries 
could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britains, like a helpleſs 
family deprived of their parent and protector, alread cubJued 
by their own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over 
their miſcrable epiſtle for relief, which was addreſſed. in theſe 
words: To Aetius, thrice conſul : The 4 the Britons; 
and, after other lamentable complaints, ſaid, That the Barba- 
Frans droue them to the ſea, and the ſea back to the Barbarians; 
and they had: only the herd choict left of perifhing by the ſtward 
or by the waves *, But having no hopes given them by the 
Roman general of any ſuccours from that ſide, they began to 


conſider what other a they might call over to their relief. 


Gildas, who, was himſelf a Briton, deſcribes the degeneracy 
of his countrymen at this time in mournful ſtrains, and gives 
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ſome confuſed hints of their officers, and the names of ſome 


of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief of the Dan- 
moni, by whoſe' advies the Britons ſtruck a bargain with two 
Saxon chiefs, Hengiſt and Horſa, to protect them from the 
Scots and Picts. The iſle of Thanet, a ſecure and fertile diſ- 
trict, was allotted for the reſidence of thoſe German auxili- 


aries, and they were ſupplied, according to the treaty, with 


an allowance of cloathing and proviſions. Having repulſed the 
Scots and Picts, the perfidious Hengiſt, being joined by ſuc 
ceflive colonies of his own countrymen cared þ 

the Britons, and perpetrated a treacherous maſlacre duri 
the ſecurity of a feaſt, After a long and violent conteſt, the 
Saxons extirpated or enſlaved thoſe whomi they had engaged 


different chieftains, or leaders, ſeven independent thrones, the 
Saxon heptarchy, were founded by' the conquerors, and ſeven 
families (one of which has been continued, by female ſueceſ- 
ſion, to our preſent ſovereign) derived their equal and facred 
lineage from Woden, their God of War. | | 
The Saxon heptarchy comprehended the kingdoms of 
Kent, Northumberland, Eaſt-Anglia, Mercia, Efſex, Suffex, 
and Weſſex ; which laſt ultimately ſubdued and united the 
whole heptarchy. Egbert, king of Weſlex, having acquired 
the art of war and government, at the court of 
Charlemagne, united theſe ſeven independent A. D. 827. 
kingdoms, and thus laid the foundation 'of the ; 


Ting dom of England. 


this period Pope Gregory undertook to ſend miffions 
sries among the Saxons to convert them to chriſtianity, It 
is ſaid, that before his elevation to the papal chair, he chanced 
one day to paſs through the ſlave- market at Rome, and per- 


cerving ſome children of * beauty who were ſet” up ſor 


ſale, he enquired about their country, and finding they were 
Engliſh Pagans, he is ſaid to have eried out in the Latin lan- 
Loud Nom Angli, fed Angeli, forent, ſi ent Chriftiani ; 

ey; would not be Engliſh but Angels, had they been 
Chriſtians,” From that time he was ſtruck with an ardent 
defire to convert that unenlightened nation, and ordered a 
monk, named Auſtin, and others of the fame fraternity, to un- 
dertake the miſſion into Britain. | 


" This: pious- monk, ' upoi tis Are anfing ir de g 


'Thanet, ſent one of his interpreters to Ethelbert, the Kentiſh 
king, declaring he was come from Rome with offers of eter- 
nal falvation. e king immediately ordered them to be fur- 
niſhed. with all neceſſaries, and even viſited them, thou 
without declaring himſelf as in their favour. Auſtin, 
however, encouraged by this favourable reception, and now 
ſeeing a proſpect of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeal to 
| preach 


is arms un 


to protect. Different parts of the iſland being ſubdued by 
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preach the goſpel, The king openly </pouſed. the: Chriſtias 
religion, while his example wrought fo ſucceſsfully on his ſubs 
jects, that numbers of them came voluntarily to be baptized, 
their miſſionary loudly; declaring againſt any coereive means 
towards their converſion. In this manner the other kingdoms, 
Ine after the other, embraced the faith, and England was, foon 
as famous for its attachment to. chriſtianity, as jt had been 
ſiormerly averſe to it. Auſtin is accounted the firſt archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. HINTYICT bly #220 2 ; 
The Anglo-Saxons, during their heptarchy, were governed 
by prieſts and monks, who, as they ſaw it convenient, per- 
ſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or 
to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their 
days. The bounty of thoſe kings to the ſee of Rome, was 
therefore unlimited; and Ethelwald, king of Mercia impoſed 
an annual tax of a penny upon every houſe, which was aſter- 
wards known by the name of Peter's pence, becauſe paid on 
the holiday of St. Peter ad V inc nin, being the firſt of Auguſt, 
This tax was impoſed at firſt for the ſupport of a college at 
Rome, for the education of Engliſh youth, founded by Ina 
| king of Weſſex, under the name of Kome-Scot; but in pro- 
ceſs of time the popes claimed it as · a tribute due to St. Peter 
and his ſucceſſors. © T0; oy Late 
The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons were uncommonly 
mild; a compenſation in money being ſufficient for murder of 
any ſpecies, and for the life of 2 of any rank, not ex- 
cepting the king and the archbiſhop, whoſe head, 1 laws 
of Kent; was eimated higher than the king's. The price 
of all kinds of wounds was, alſo ſettled; and he who was 
caught in adultery with his neighbour's wife, was ordered; by 
the laws of Ethelbert to pay him a fine, and buy him another 
wife ; a proof, though ſomewhat equivocal, of the eſtimation 
in which women were then held. Ihe puniſhments for robbery 
were various, but none of them capital *®. v. Wo 
But if the puniſhments for crimes among the Anglo-Saxons 
were ſingular, their proofs were no leſs ſo. When any con- 
troverſy about a fact was too intricate for the Ignorant judges * 
to unravel; they had recourſe to what they called the =_ 
ment of God; or, in other words, to chance. Their modes 
of conſulting that blind divinity were various, but the moſt 
common was the ordeal. I his method of trial was practiſed 
either by bojling water or red-hot iron. The water, or iron 
was. conſecrated by many prayers, maſſes, faſtings, and exor- 
ciſms, after which the perſon accuſed either took up, with his 
naked hand, a ſtone ſunk in the water to a certain depth, or 


» Wilkins. f 5 
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-Exrried the iron to a certain diſtance, The hand was imme- 


- 
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diately wrapped up, and the covering ſealed for three days; 
and if on 1 - it, there appeared no marks of burn 

or ſcalding, the perſo 
otherwiſe ho was declared guilty *, The ſame kinds of proof, 


or others equally extravagant, obtained among all the nations 


on the continent; and money, in like manner, was every 
where the atonement for guilt, both in a civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſenſe. * 1 1 "A 
During the heptarchy, the venerable Bede compoſed his 
church-hiſtory of Britain, from the coming in of the Saxons, 
down to the year 731. The Saxon Chronicle is one of the 
oldeſt and moſt authentic monuments of hiſtory that any na- 
tion can produce. Architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone 
and glaſs-working, was now introduced into England; and 
we read of a Northumbrian prelate, who was ſerved in ſilver- 


Ae. | | 25 
Wenn having united the Saxon Heptarchy in his own per- 
ſon, changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle» 
lond,, or . His proſperity excited the envy of the 
northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then infeſt- 
ed the ſeas, and from time to time ravaged the Engliſh coaſt 
but were as often totally defeated ! * 
Egbert left his . to his ſon Ethelwolf, cf 
à prince better fitted to wear the cowl than the A. D. 838. 
crown, during whoſe. feeble reign the Danes re- 
turned, and continued their depredations unmoleſted. 
Alfred, his youngeſt ſon ſucceeded to the throne, in conſe- 
quence of the death of his elder brothers. He was one of the 

reateſt princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in hiſtor 
He fought ſeven battles with, the Danes wich various ſuc 
and when defeated, he found reſources that rendered him as 
terrible as before. He was, however, at one time reduced to 
an uncommon ſtate of diſtreſs, being forced to live as a ſervant 
to a grazier t. But the human mind is as little ſuited to em- 
ployments beneath, as above its capacity: the great Alfred 
made but a bad cow- herd. His guardian genius was occupied 


£5 


about higher cares; and he till 1 up à ſecret corteſpond- 


ence with his brave friends, whom he collected together, and, 


by their aſſiſtance, gave the Danes man "gal overthrows, 
El at hell he pre the kingdom of Log and, and obliged 
the Danes who had been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience to his 

en e 10 
Alfred, having been educated at Rome, was not only a 
ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us himſelf, that upon, his 
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a-accuſed was pronounced innocent: if 
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enen to! the throne, be had ſexrecly lay date "hs 
could read Engliſh, or an eceleſiaſtie who underſtood Latin, 
He rebuilt che city of London, which had been burnt down 
by the Danes, founded the univerſity of Oxford; 
A. D. 893. ' and was he patron of _ men. His eneou- 
| ragement of commerce and navigation may ſeen 
incredible to modern times. He had —— who Grade 
in Eaſt-India jewels; and a celebrated, writer ſays , that ſome 
of their gems were depoſited in the church of Sherbone in his 
time. He was inexorable againſt his corrupt judges, whom he 
uſed to hang up in the public high-ways, as a terror to evil 
| doers +. He died at the commencement of the 
A. D. gor. tenth century; and his character is ſo completely 
| amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly dignified 

with the epithet of the Great. 

On the death of Alfred, England relapſed into barbariſm ; 
and though his fon Edward the elder was a brave prince, yet 
the Danes renewed their invaſions. His ſucceſſor, Athelſtan, 
was fuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that 
every merchant who made three voyages on his own account 
to the Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a 
Fhane, or nobleman of the firſt rank 4. | | 

During the weak adminiſtration of ſucceeding princes, the 
Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed of the fineſt part of the 
country. Ethelred endeavoured meanly to compound with 
them for his ſafety, by agreeing to pay them 30,0001. which 

' was levied by way of tax$, and was the firſt 

A. D. 1602. land-tax in England: He afterwards, with a 

i cruelty incident to weak minds, formed the de- 

fign of maſſacring the Danes, in the kingdom, which he partly 

catried into execution. 8 king of Denmark took ven- 

geance on the Engliſh for the ſlaughter of his 

A D. 1013. countrymen, and compelled Ethelred to ſeek re- 

ug in the court of his brother-in-law, Richard 
duke of Normandy. | 

His fon, Edmond Ironſide, after having vely rugged 
- for the independence of his kingdom, was at laft betrayed b 
his general, Edric, and obliged to divide his dominions wi 
Canute, ſon of the Daniſh king, Sweyn. Edmond ſurvived 
=p this diviſion only a month, being murdered” at 
A. D. 107. Oxford by two of his chamberlains, whoſe trea« 
© +» Chery made way for the acceſſion of Canute the 
Dane, to the throne of England. This prince, by the con- 
queſt of Norway became No moſt powerful monarch of his 
time; being ſovereign of Denmark; Norway, and Englan 


ann 
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Of Harold Hareſoot, ardicanute, his ſons and ſucceſ- 
ſors, — 1 is pray e our attention; oy 
on the death of Hardi mM e the}, ng Engl ook of the B. 
yoke, and placed on rone of his anceſtors, Ede ſur- 
named the gonfeſſor, ſon of the unfortunate.” Ethelred. T 
an excellent prince, be 2M ann the Engliſh by his 1 
to the Normans, among he had Nel Lo Koa py 
declared William duke of Normandy, his couſin, A roy 
ſucceſſor. The reign. of Edward is renfarkable for an expes 
dition, againſt Macheth, who quurdeped Duncan, king F 
Scotland, and uſu 1 9 

On the death of Edward, Harold, the ſon of earl Godwi 
took poſſeſſion of the yacant throne ; 2 but his right hues 
puted by the duke of n e two rivals pr 125855 
to determine the matter by t EP With re 2 75 to 
William, the enterpriſe was and hazardous. The Engy 
liſh were a formidable nation, with a courageous and ambiti- 

ince. at their head. The fate of War is uncer 
Theke obſtacles ſo. far from intimidating, did but the 
invigorate William's courage. Crowds of adventurers fl 
to his ſtandard, and he ſoon has an army. compoſed of choſen 
warriors, ready to conquer or to die. Every thing was fay 
yourable to William. The ſpirit of "chivaley which brayed 
every danger, was then at its height in Europe. The Nor- 
mans had every where been ſucceſsful, Alexander II. who 
then filled the portion chair, declared Harold an uſurper, 
excommunicated him, and his adherents, and, to encourage 
William, ſent him a conſecrated banner, with a ring adorned 
with ſome of St. Peter's hair. Thus an enterprize, concerted 
with ambitious views, and the execution of which muſt be 
attended with x ee and violence, was covered with the 

great cloak of religion f. 

William ſet al from. Valery with a numerous fleet, and, 
an army of 60,000 choſen warriors landed upon the coalt of 
Suſſex, and ſoon after came to a deciſive battle, 
at a place called Haſtings in that county. The A. D. 1966, 
highs continued from — to ſunſet; and 

arold, after performi gies of valour, was flain with 
two of 1 brothers, left to ** more fortunate William 
the victory and the crown. Thus ended the Saxon monar- 
oy in England, which had continued for more than fix hun- 


Wehe anche were well filled in the art of painting on 
laſs, ſome monuments of which remain. The famous St. 
Banka, was eſteemed an excellent painter by his 
raries, and employed his . in re om ſubjects. 
* Shakeſpear, | YL + Hume, 
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att Ait, Manners and Cuftorns. 
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All nations, even in their rudeſt ſtate, have Uiſcoverd! 4 
propenſity to ſublime ſtrains of poetry. Of alle the 
. N05 was the moſt admired and cultivated by the inha- 
bitants of this iſland ; hence the, beautiful relics of ancient 
ſong, In thoſe rude times, every great man had Nis bard, who 
drew” up the annals of his family in vetſey and furig them, in 
order to imprefs them on the memory, and Hand them dow? 
to poſterity. Alfred, who was himſelf a poet, and made verſes 
2 to civilize his ſubjects, encouraged and Tewarded 
men of poetical genius. Princes in that age were delighted 
to hear the verſes of their bards, to read their works, and 
commit them to memory. The poems of the northern bards 
oduced the moſt ſurpriſing effects on thoſe that heard them. 
he turbulent paſſions were rouſed or ſoothed, according to 
the nature of their ſtrains. The power of muſic acting upon 
the paſſions, is better felt than deſcribed. 
Ihe ancient Britons, Anglo Saxons, Scots, Triſh, and other 
northern nations, were fond of, and cultivated the muſical art. 
In thoſe days every one who courted eſteem, was at pains to 
de acquainted with vocal and inftrumentat maſic. To be 
ignorant of this art was held diſgraceful. The favourite 
muſical inſtrument of our anceſtors, and of all the nations of 
Europe, was the harp. By the laws of Wales, the harp was 
one of three things neceſſary to conſtitute a gentleman ; and 
none but gentlemen were allowed to o on it. The king 
had his harper. They had other mufical inſtruments, parti- 
cularly the ſmall pipe and bagpipe, the flute and tabor. The 
3 of muſic is amaſingly great. A king of Norway and 
is courtiers were, by the martial ſtrains of a harper, rouſed 
into ſuch frantic rage, that, had they not been prevented, they 
would have fallen by mutual wounds “. = 
„The origin of drinking healths, is placed in the time of 
e the Anglo-Saxons, The old health, by hiſtorians reported 
ic to have been drank by Rowena, daughter or niece of Hen- 
4 viſt, to Vortigern, king of the Britons, was after this faſhion. 
« She came into the room, where the king and the gueſ 
« were ſitting, and making a low obedience to him, ſhe fai 
& Be of good health, lord king ;” then having drank, ſhe pr 
ſented it on her knees to the king, who, being told the mean. 
ing of what ſhe ſaid, and tte cuſtom, took the cup, ſaying, 
6 I drink your health,” and drank alſo. r 
« Drunkenneſs was brought into Britain by the Danes, 
«who were ſuch immoderate topers in the reign of EOgar 
«nd ſo much did their bad example prevail with the Eng iſh, 
« that he, by the advice of Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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et put - 


Wilkam th Cin n,, 418 


1 75 many ale chouſes, ſuffetifi; ealyde to be in a vil- 
or {mall town. And: he alſo farther ordained, that 
+ Pee ſhould be faſtened in drinking cups or Horns 


* 1 


2 «ks ſtated diſtances, and that whoever ſhould drink beyond 


e theſe marks at one draught, ſhould be -bnoxious do ſexere 
« puriſhment”” - Se : 
» The heroiſm of the Danes was cullied with yaniry le 

« their diffipations were inactive. The Datiih kings and 
« heroes always carried a poet with them to battle, to immor- 
d talize their proweſs; and the filled up their leiſure hours 
« with cheſs; dice, and backgammon. The laſt game was 
«-jnyente® about this period in Wales, and derives its * | 
cc from 24 ger and cammon, battle. 

. As the Ruß iſh are compounded: of different nations, fs | 
* manly fortitude and valour are truly Britiſh; the Saxons 
« hudded - upon the original ſtack, the gentler virtues 3 and 
« the Danes ingrafted c ruelty, intemperance, and all the boi- 
« ſterous paſſions which agitate the moſt violent tempers 3j ſo 
« that the natives of this country derive intrepidity from the 
« Britons, politeneſs from the Sax0ns, ny barba _ _ the 
« Danes PP 1177 

- In! thoſe" days, an acre of Jand was 1 at one ſhilling, 
a horſe at two ſhillings, an ox at fix ſhillings, a cow at yt 
ſhillings, and a ſheep at one ſhilling 4 

- Liberty was well underſtood an guarded by the Saxon in- 


* 


ſtitutions and we owe to them at this day the moſt rn 
privileges of the Engliſh ſubjects. 
55 en 
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Wi liam the Conqueror — Do a- Bonk wObigier fu the 

Mars between England and Franc. Aurder of Becket 

Henry II. ſubmits to be ſcourgad by A 3 5 
melted down to pay Richard's ranſom. 3 


TMMEDIATELY after the battle of Haſtings, Willis 
marched to London with the pope's banner difplayed; the 
principal inhabitants met him at the gates, and offered him a 
eroun which they could not keep Baka him. Croyned at 
Weſtminſter, in the preſence of many of the Engliſh and 
Namn nobility, wel iam ws the rot ol e to 
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his obedience, He confirmed the privileges of London, and 
other cities, ſhewed 2 e his new ſubj and. 
yours to have nothing more at heart, than that the Eng- 
liſh and Normans ſhould become one people. In a — * 
he conducted himſelf, not as à canqueror, but as the N 
rightful ſovereign. © Thoſe beginnings were but ſhort-lived, 
and the Engliſh found, that, in William, they had gotten a 

maſter and a tyrant. A revolt, whilſt abſent in Normandy, 
furniſhed him with a pretext for exerciſing his tyrannical diſ- 
poſition... The Engliſh were ſpoiled. of their property, and 
made the ſlaves of a deſpot, The Saxon laws BK we 
and thoſe of Normandy ſubſtituted in their place. All plead- 
ings were commanded to be in the Norman tongue; for 
William would have no other ſpoken in england, 
but that of the conqueror z and to this is owing that pr ov 


" mating mixture of French at preſent to be found in our lan- 


: f e cauſed a general ſurvey to be made, and an account to 
be taken of the villains, or ſervile tenants, flaves, and live ſtock 
5 each eſtate; all which were recorded in à book called 
 Doomſday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer, 

His ſon Robert, who had been appointed governor of Nor- 
mandy, aſſumed the government as ſovereign of that province, 
in which he was favoured by the king of France. This gave 
riſe to. the wars between England and F rance, which have 
continued longer, drawn more noble blaod, and been attended 
with more memorable atchievements, than any other national 
' quarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiſtory. : 

| William, after a reign of twenty-one years, 
A. P. 1087. died while beſicging Mantz. The ſpirit of this 
monarch, ſays an elegant hiſtorian *, was bold 
and enterpriſing, yet guided by prudence ; and his exorbitant 
ambition, which by Fede r the xeſtraints of juſtice, and 
Mill lefs under thoſe of humanity, ever ſubmitted to the dictates 
of reaſon and found policy. I hough not inſenſible to gene- 
rolity, he was hardened againſt compaſſion; and he ſeemed 
equally oftentatious, and ambitious of eclat, in his clemency 
and in his vengeance. __. eas un 
William was ſucceeded in the duchy of Normandy by his 
eldeſt ſon Robert, and in the kingdom of England by his ſe- 
cond ſon William, ſur- named Rufus, whoſe violent and tyran- 
nical reign continued forty years, He built Weſtminſter-hall 
as it no ſtands, and added ſeveral works to the Tower, which 
de ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch. 35 | 
On his death, Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, on account of 
his learning, uſurped the throne, which was the inheritance 
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of his elder brother, Robert of Normandy, This prince go- 
verned with ſeverity. His domeſtic misfortunes. were very 
great. His only ſon William, who had attained his eighteenth, 
Ir, bad accompanied him in an expedition into Normandy, 
2 his return, with all his retinue, The roya. 
th was anxious to get firſt to land; and the captain of the 
veſſel, being intoxicated with liquor, heedleſsly ran her on a 
rock, where. ſhe was immediately daſhed to picces. The 
king was ſo much affected + Fact news, that he is ſay never 
to have ſmiled more. His daughter Matilda 8 Geo- 
frey Plantagenet, ſon of the count of Anjou, Henry dy- 
ing of a ſurfeit in the 78th year of his age, deſtined the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the kingdom to his, daughter; but his nephew. 
Stephen uſurped the throne. The deſpotiſm of the king, the 
licentiouſneſs of the nobles, and the qppreſſion of the people, 
invited and encouraged the earl of Glouceſter, - 1 
and David king of Scotland, to take up arms in A. P. 1138. 
ſupport of Matilda's right. A long and bloodʒ/e 
war enſued, which, after various ſucceſſes, terminated in the 
ſucceſſion being ſecured to Henry of Anjou, Matilda's ſon, 
On the death of the uſarper, 
net was inveſted with the ſupreme power. He was the greateſt 
rince of his time, He began his reign with re- eſtabliſhing 
juſtice and good order, to which the Engliſh world had been 
las a ſtranger. He attempted next to reform the abuſes of 
the church, but was oppoſed. in all his meaſures by Becket; 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Roman Pontiff and the king 
of France, eſpouſed the cauſe of this haughty prelate. Henry, 
dreading the ſentence of the. communication, ſubmitted with 
reluctance, and was heard to ſay, in the anguiſh of his heart, 
« [s there none who will revenge his monarch's cauſe upon 
<« this audacious prieſt ?” Theſe words reached the ears of 
four knights, who, without acquainting Henry of their inten- 
tions, went over to England, where they beat out Becket's 
brains, before the altar of his own church. at 
2 The murdered prelate was can- A. D. 4788. 
Noni : | N ; 
Henry was in no condition to ſecond the blind obedience 
of his knights; and the public reſentment roſe ſo high, on the 
ſuppoſition that he was privy to the murder, that he ſubmitted 
to be ſcourged by Monks at the tomb of the pretended mar- 
tyr. Having thus ſoothed the pope, the king undertook the con- 
queſt of Ireland; an entetpriae which he had long meditated, 
but which had been deferred by reaſon of his quarrels with the 
primate. This expedition proved ſucceſsful. Though victo- 
rious in all quarters, and crowned with glory, this and 
moſt indulgent of parents was obliged to maintgin war againſt 
Vol, I. Ee | his 
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his own family, His ſons rebelled, and were ſupported by 
the kings of France and Scotland. This barbarous behavi- 
our preyed upon his ſpirits, and ſoon put a period to his life.* 
Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, from his 

A. P. 1189. great courage, ſucceeded his father. This ro- 
be : mantic prince embarked in the cruſades. After 
ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs campaigns, he made a truce of 
three years with Saladin emperor of the Saracens ; and in his 
return to England he was treacherouſly ſurpriſed by the duke 
of Auſtria, who, ſent him a priſoner to the emperor Henry 
VI. His ranſom was fixed by the ſordid emperor fo high &, 
that the raiſing of it proved to be a matter of greater difi- 
culty. All the church plate was melted down, and a tax was 
laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, of a fourth 
part of their annual income t. Richard, upon his return, de- 
clared war _ France, in which he was killed, in the 
42nd year of his age, and the 1cth of his reign. © © 
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Yohn lays his crown and regalia at the foot of the Pope's le- 
at. Magna Charta granted John's treatment 7 4 
eu — Coronation- dinner of Edward I. — Cruel death of 
dward 11.— Inſtitution of the Order of the Garter Z 

Edward III.— Henry J. — Battle of Agincourt—Origin 

F the Houſe of Tudor. 3 


RA leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother 
John, whoſe reign is infamous in Engliſh hiſtory. He 
loſt his continental dominions; and ſoon after embroiled him- 
ſelf with the ſee of Rome, concerning the election of an arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The king was laid under the 
ſentence of an interdict, and John was excommunicated and 

ſed. Dreading a French invaſion, he rendered himſelf a 
tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the 
foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. By 
this deſpicable ſubmiſſion to the Roman pontiff, by which he 


became ſtill more contemptible, he was reſtored. The Eng- 


liſh barons, taking advantage of the king's meanneſs and de- 


Li + Rymer. 
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baſement, had recourſe to arms, and extorted | 
from him Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, A. D. 1215. 
which was ſigned at Runnymede, between 
Windſor and Stains, a ſpot ever ſince deſervedly celebrated, 
and even hallowed by every zealous lover of libertx. 
The moſt valuzble ſtipulation in this charter, and the 
ſecurity of the lives, liberties, and-properties of 1 
was the following conceſſion. No freeman ſhall be appre- 
« hended or impriſoned, or diſſeiſed, or outlawed, or baniſhed, 
« or any other way deſtroyed; nor will we go _ him, nor 
« will we ſend upon him, except by the legal judgment of his. 
de peers, or by the law of the land.“ he ſtipulation next 


in importance ſeems to be the ſingular conceflion, That to 


« no man will we /e/}, to no man will we delay right, and 
« juſtice.” Theſe conceſſions ſhew, in a very ſtrong light, 


the violences and iniquitous practices of the Anglo-Norman 


princes. | ; \ 
Though this charter be deemed the foundation of Engliſh 
liberty, yet, it is only, in great meaſure; a- renewal of thoſe - 


immunities which the barons and their followers had poſſeſſed 


under the Saxon princes, and which they claimed by the char- 
ters of Henry I. and Henry II. As the principles of liber- 
ty, however, came to be more- enlarged, and property to be 
better ſecured, this charter, by various ſubſequent acts and 


explanations, came to be applicable to every Engliſh ſubject, 


as well as to the barons, knights, and 1 John had 
ſcarcely ſigned it, but he retracted, and called upon the pope 
for I 7g when the barons withdrew their allegiance from 
John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip Au- 
guſtus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope; 
and the barons, being apprehenſive of their country becoming 
a province of France, returned to John's allegiance ; but he 
was unable to protect them, till the pope refuſed - Lo 
to confirm the title of Lewis. John died in the A. D. 1216. 
18th year of his reign, and the 40th of his age, 
juſt as he had a glimpſe of reſuming his authority. The city 
of London owes ſome of her „ oges to John, The office 
of mayor, before his reign was for life; but he gave them a 
charter to chooſe a mayor out of their own body, annually, 
and to elect their ſheriffs and common council annually, as at 
preſent +. | | 
The ꝓrincipal barons agreed to acknowledge the authority 
of his ſon Henry III. who was a weak prince, and obliged 
is to evacuate the kingdom. To this reign we are in- 


* Magna Charta, Art. 1 25 5 + — 
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debted for the firſt outlines of the Britiſh houſe 
A. D. 1265. of Commons. A parliament was held at Ox- 
| ford, and returns ordered to be made, not only 
of two knights from every ſhire, but alſo of deputies from the 
boroughs *. A ſecond order of men was then introduced into 
the national council. The earl of Leiceſter rebelled; but at 
the battle of Everſham, was defeated and killed. Henry died 
in the 56th year of his reign, the longeſt in the Britiſh annals, 
but one continued ſcene of diſorder and anarchy, To theſe 
ſtruggles, however, we, in great meaſure, owe the liberties of 
the preſent day. | 
. Intereſt, — this period, amounted to an enormous 
height, as might be expected from the barbariſm of the times, 
and men's ignorance of commerce, There are inſtances of 
501, per cent. being paid for money, which tempted the Jews 
to remain in England, notwithftanding the grievous oppreſ- 
fions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age and 
Henry's extortions. King John, his father, once' demanded. 
10,000 marks from a Jew at Briſtol ; and on his refuſal, or- 
dered one of his teeth to be drawn every day, till he ſhould 
conſent, The Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then paid the ſum 
required of him +. 
dward I. furnamed Longſhanks, 's ſon, remarkable 
for the intrepidity of his character, ſucceeded. He invited all, 
who held of his crown in capite, to his coronation dinner, 
which conſiſted of 248 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 oxen, 430 
ſheep, 22,600 hens and capons, and 13 fat goats . From 
this we may form ſome idea of the luxury of the times. Alex- 
ander III. king of Scotland was at the folemnity, and on the 
occaſion 500 horſes were let looſe, to be the property of ſuch 
45 could catch them. 
- Edward confirmed Magna Charta, and attacked the Welch, 


who unconquered by the Saxons, had preſerved their inde- 


pendence. He obliged their prince Lewellyn, after a deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance, to ſubmit,' and united Wales to 

A. D.'1282. the crown of England, the principality of the 
, king's eldeſt fon. By a barbarous policy, he 
ordered all the Welch bards to be collected together and put 
to death. Edward afterwards meditated the ſub- 

A. D. 1307, jection of Scotland; but expired at Carliſle, in 
| advancing to complete the conqueſt, | 


Tube feeble and indolent Edward II. though enjoined by 


his father, with his laſt breath, to proſecute the war, and never 
to deſiſt till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of Scotland, 


after 


Infitution of the Onder of the Garter. - 4h 


after a few 'weak. efforts, relinquiſhed the project. He diſ- 
guſted the nation by his attachment to mean favourites. His 
queen, Iſabella, entered into a conſpiracy againſt him, with 
one Roger Mortimer, her gallant, and other diſſatisfied barons, 
who accuſed the king of incapacity for 82 
and inhumanly murdered him in priſon, by holding him down 
violently with a table, which they threw upon him, and thruſt- 
ing into his fundament a horn, through which they burnt his 
bowels with a red-hot iron. Thus periſhed the unfortunate 
Edward II. a prince born to obey miniſters, not to govern a 
kingdom. 1 | 

Edward III. had ſpirit and abilities ſufficient to avenge the 
death of his father. His mether's paramour, Mortimer, was 
ſeized by his order and periſhed by the hand of the hangman. 
This youthful and ambitious monarch. claimed the kingdom 
of France, in right of his mother, the daughter 
of Philip the fair. A war with France enſued, A. D. 1338. 
the event of which was proſperous. His heroic e 
ſon called the Black Prince, from the colour of his armour, 
won the battle of Creſſy. They were again deſeated in the 
battle of Poictiers, and John, the French king, taken priſoner 
and brought to London. Theſe ſplendid ſucceſſes were of 
no real advantage to England. In the concluſion of Edward's 

life, his fortunes declined. An extravagant attachment to 

Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, gave ſuch ge- 
neral diſguſt as to become the object of a parham re- 
monſtrance. The king did not long ſurvive the death of his 
amiable ſon, the prince of Wales. He expired in the 51{t 
year of his reign; one of the longeſt, and though the latter 
days were indeed ſomewhat obſcured by the —.— ities and 
follies of age, yet it certainly was one of the moſt glorious in 
the En 5 annals. | 727 

To this prince we owe the inſtitution of te 
military order of the garter, in emulation of A. P. 1350, 
ſome orders of knighthood, of a like nature, yada 
- which had been eſtabliſhed in different parts of Europe. A 
| ſtory prevails, though not ſupported by ancient authority, 
that Edward's miſtreis, commonly ſup to be the counteſs 


of Saliſbury, dropped her garter at a court ball; that the king 


ſtooped and took it up; when obſerving ſome of his courtiers 
to ſmile, as if they had ſuſpected another intention, he held up 
the trophy, and called out, Honi ſoit qui aw penſe: 
Evil to him that evil thinks!” And as every incident of 
gallantry in thoſe times was magnified into a matter of 
importance, he inſtituted the order of the garter, In comme- 
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moration of this event, though not without political views, 
and gave theſe words as the motto of the order, Frivolous as 
ſuch an origin may ſeem, it is perfectly ſuitable to the manners 
of that age, and, as a profound hiſtorian remarks, it is difficult 
by any other means 5 account either for the ſeemingly un- 
meaning terms of the motto, or the peculiar badge of the 
garter, which appears to have no reference to any purpoſe, 
"either of military uſe or ornaments s.. | | 
His ſucceſſor Richard TI. ſan of the black prince, was little 
able to recover what had been loſt through the dotage of 
bis grandfather. A poll-tax of three groats a-head, on every 
perſon male and female, above fifteen years of age, excited 
a moſt formidable inſurrection headed by Wat Tyler, which 
was quelled by the prudence and courage of Richard. His 
| ſpirited behaviour at this juncture, raiſed the higheſt expecta- 
tions concerning him, But the prefages of youth are often 
fallacious ! He was a flave to unworthy favourites. Having 
confiſcated the eſtate of his uncle, Henry duke of Lancaſter, 
he rebelled, depoſed, and murdered the king f. Thus began 
the conteſt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter. 
I! be duke of Lancaſter aſcended the Engliſh 
A. D. 1399. throne under the name of Henry IV. and was 
n the ſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, 
ſourth ſon of Edward III. In his turbulent reign we find 
little worth notice, except the act for burning the followers of 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, who, during 
the reigns of Eawar II. and Richard II. had preached tho 
doctrine 1 — | | — 
Henry V. his fon began his reign with applauſe, He ha 
paſſed his youth in the riot of Reabure, — and extra- 
vagancies of every kind; but on his coming to the throne, 
the cloud which his wild conduct had thrown over his charac- 
ter, vaniſhed, and it appeared brighter than if it had never 
been ſhaded by any errors. The firſt ſtep of the young king 
was to ſuppreſs all party diſſentions: then, taking advantage of 
tze civil diſorders of France, he determined to proſecute the 
el Engliſh claim to the crown of that kingdom. 
A. D. 1415. He collected a conſiderable force, and gained the 
N ' © glorious victory of Agincourt, He purſued his 
ſucceſs, and having recruited his forces and finances, marched 
to the gates of Paris, A treaty of peace followed, in which 
Henry was nominated regent, d acknowledged heir to the 
rown; and marrying Catherine, the daughter of the French 
king, Charles VI. received the kingdom of France as her 
dowery.” The glory of Henry, now at the height, was ſud- 
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denly reſtrained by the hand ef nature. He was ſeized with 
2 malady, which the ſurgeons of that age wanted ſxill to treat 
with judgment, namely a fiſtula, which put a period to his 
life, in the tenth year of his reign. | 8 
Catherine of France, his widow, married ſoon after his 
death fir Owen Tudor, a gentleman of Wales, ſaid to be de- 
ſcended from the ancient princes of that couptry. She bore 
him two ſons; the eldeſt of whom was created earl of Rich- 
mond, the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, 
firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, afterwards mounted 
the throne of England in the perſon of Henry VII | 
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uliam Caxton— Advantages of Printing Richard III. 
. cauſes his nephews to be murdered. | | | 


ENRY VI. was only nine months old when: he was 
H proclaimed king of ngland and of France, * He was 
a weak and contemptible prince. The French monarch, 
Charles VII. gradually recovered his kingdom, Joan of Arc, 
called the maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be pa- 
ralleled in hiſtory, compelled the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege or 
Orleans, and eſtabliſhed Charles on his throne, She muſt 
have poſſeſſed an amazing fund, of ſagacity as well as valour 
though ſhe was of the loweſt extraction, and bred a co w- 
keeper, and ſometimes a*helper at ſtables in public inns, . 
ngland. was now rent to pieces by inteſtine commotions, 
The incapacity of the king appeared every day in a ſtronger 
light. Richard, duke of Vork, deſcended by his mother from 
Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon ot 
Edward III. aſpired to the throne. Hoſtilities commenced ; 
and after various ſucceſs, the duke periſhed in the (£64 


9 


battle of Wakefield. Edward his ſon prepared A. D. 1460. 
to revenge his father's death. A bloody ware 
ſucceeded, which terminated in the impriſonment of the unſor- 
tunate Henry, and the promotion of Edward duke of York to 
the throne, * | | X 
The animolity between the two contending families became 

implacable; the nation, divided in its affections, took dif- 
ferent ſymbols of party. The adherents of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter choſe, as their mark of 4. — the red roſe ; ** 

94 
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of York aſſumed the white. Theſe civil wars were known 
over Europe, by the name of the quarrel between the to 
roſes. 

f — IV. having made his way to the throne through a 

ſcene of war, havoc, and-devaſtation, endeavoured to eſtabliſh 

himfelf by acts of tyranny and cruelty, Crowned king by the 
hands of Guy earl of Warwick, Edward was ungrateful to his 

champion and benefaftor. The earl, reſenting his ungenerous 

conduct, rebelled, depoſed the king, and replaced Henry on 

the Engliſh throne, Edward fled o Holland. I his revolu- 
tion was of a ſhort duration. The young king ſoon returned, 

and gaining the victory of Barnett, in which Warwick was 

killed, recovered his kingdom, From this time he ſunk into 

indolence and pleaſure. A violent diſtemper, 

A.D. 1483. occaſioned by his irregularitics, terminated his 

| life, at the age of 42. 

The invention of printing, which is ny ſuppoſed to 
have been imported into England. by William Caxton, and 
which received ſome countenance from Edward, is the chief 
glory of his reign. This invention appeared to the world fo 

extraordinary, Sac thoſe- who firſt exhibited ſpecimens, were 
thought to have done it by the power of magic. The vulgar. 
always ignorant, and who judge by what they ſee, conſider a 
perſon who has ſhewn ingenuity in any ſurpriſing invention 
or. difcovery, as having more art than his own, 
The art of printing is one of the greateſt bleſſings heaven 
has beſtowed upon mankind. The liberty of the preſs is, ta 
a free nation, the palladium of her liberties. By means of 
printing, every branch of uſeful knowledge is conveyed to the 
public; and we can procure, at a ſmall expence, by the ſame 
' means, proper information on any ſubject, for the right im- 
| provement and conduct of life. More eſpecially, the inven- 
tion of printing has, by means of the ſcriptures printed in the 
vulgar tongue, diffuſed among Chriſtians the knowledge of 
true religion, unadulterated by the comments and traditions of 
fallible men. It is ſaid, that printing ma ,” equally ſerve as the 
vehicle of truth, or of error. True, this is an inconvenience, 
but an inconvenience greatly over-balanced by the many ad- 
vantages reſulting from it. Ignorance multiplies errors, 
whereas knowledge is the way to know and confute them. 
Tf with the aſſiſtance of books we attain —— but by 
' Now degrees; without theſe helps we would {till have been 
unable to diſtinguiſh truth from error. The beſt things may 
be abuſed; nay are often abuſed, but this is no conclufive ar- 
gument againſt their uſefulneſs. Since the invention of print- 
Ing, the principles of philoſophy, of morals, and religion have 
been communicated to the world, a very great advantage — 
57 
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Richard III. cauſes bis Nepheits to be murde-el. nas 


the cauſe of humanity, and to the progreſs of true learning 
and ſcience, 


The books printed by Caxton are moſtly re- tranſlations, ar 


compilations from the French or Monkiſh Latin; but it muſt 

be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that literature, after this 

— made a more rapid and ral progreſs among the 
n 


gliſh than it did in any other European nation. The fa- 


mous Littleton, judge of the common pleas, - and Forteſcue, 
chancellor of England, flouriſhed at this period. | 

Edward V. was only thirteen years of age, when he ſuc- 
eceded his father in the kingdom. This young prince, and 
bis brother, the duke of York, were privately — by 


their uncle, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, who uſurped the 


throne, Sir Robert Brakenbury, conſtable of the Tower, 
refuſing to have any hand in the murder of the innocent 
uths, the uſurper gave the government of the Tower to ſir 
ames Tyrrell, for one night. He chooſe three aſſociates, 
whom he employed to execute his barbarous commiſſion, and 
conducted them, about midnight, to the door of the chamber, 
where the princes were lodged, They were in bed, and fallen 
into a profound ſleep. The ruffians ſuffocated them with 


bolſters and pillows, and afterwards ſhewed their naked bodies 


to Tyrrell, who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the 


ſtaircaſe under a heap of ſtones ©, 


Attempts have been made to invalidate the particulars of 


this relation, and even to bring into queſtion the fact it leads 
to eſtabliſh f. © But the ſingular magnanimity, probity, and 
„judgment of Sir Thomas More,” ſays an excellent hiſto- 
Tian, 4 make his narrative an evidence beyond all exception. 
He may juſtly be eſteemed a cotemporary with regard to 
the murder of the two princes; for though he. was but five 


« years of age when that event happened, he lived and was 


« educated the perſons concerned in the principal 
ce tranſactions during the adminiſtration of Richard III. This 
« authority, therefore, is irreſiſtible; and ſufficient to ver- 
« balance an hundred little doubts, and ſcruples, and objece 
« tion 5 72 ” 

All . writers, both Engliſh and foreign, charge 
Richard, directly or indirectly, with the murder of his 
nephews. „As ſoon as Richard accepted the ogy, 4 
ſays one, & Edward V. and his brother the duke of York, 
& were put under ſurer keeping in the Tower, in ſuch wiſe 
that they never aſter came abroad” Another openly ac« 
cuſes him of it, and ſupports his accuſation with Very ſtrong 


* Sir Thomas More. + Walpole's Hiſtoric, Doubes. $f Hume. 
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circumſtances. The court of France, he tells us, was ſs 
much ftruck with horror at Richard's treaſon and uſurpation, - 
that the Engliſh ambaſſador was refuſed an audience . . 
- The multiplied crimes, and atrocious vices of this uſurper 
and murderer filled the kingdom with ſo much horror that-a 
, conſpiracy was formed in favour of the young earl of Rich- 
mond $, who by his mother was deſcended from John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, fon of Edward III. and was the 
only remaining branch of the Lancaſtrian family. Richmond 
encountered the tyrant at Boſworth, and obtained a complete 
victory. Richard, after diſplaying moſt aſtoniſhing acts of 
petſonal valour, was killed, having been firſt abandoned by a 
main diviſion of his army, under lord Stanley and his brother, 
Richard founded the ſociety of heralds; an inſtitution, 
which, in his time, was found neceſſary to prevent diſputes 
among great families, He was the firſt Engliſh king who 
appointed a conſul for the ſuperintengency of - Engliſh com- 
merce abroad; one Strozzi being nominated for Piſa, with 
an income of the fourth part of one per cent. on all goods of 
Engliſhmen imported to, or exported from thence, 
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Henry VII. omen appointed — Star Chamber — Perkin 

N * VIII. writes againſt Luther — M olſey— 

Henry fhakes off the authority of the ſee of Rome, and de- 
clares himſelf head the National Church, 


ENRY of Laneaſter, earl of Richmond, having mar- 

ried the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward 

Iv. put an end to the long and bloody wars between the con- 
"tending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henry VII. however, 
; reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay little regard 
to the advantages of his marriage. His adminiſtration was 
wiſe and politic. Of his power, however, he was jealous to 
a fault; for he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſoner in the 
Tower, though he was but a boy, and though nothing was 
alledged — ay him but his propinquity to the houſe of York. 
_ He was the firſt who inſtituted that guard called Yeomen, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts, and, in imitation of his predeceſſor he 
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gave 
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gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges afſum- | 


ed by the 'barons, in aboliſhing liveries and retainers,” by 

which every malefactor could ſhelter himſelf, from the law, 
on aſſuming a nobleman's livery, and attending his perſon. 
Some rebellions happened in the beginning of his reign, but 
they were eaſily · ſuppreſſed; as was che impoſture of Lambert 
Simnel, who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of War- 
wick. Simnel was taken priſoner, and aſter being employed 
in the king's kitchen, was made one of his falconers. 


The defpotic court of Star- chamber owed its original to 


Henry; but at. the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
he paſſed many acts, eſpecially for trade and navigation, that 
were highly for the benefit of his ſubjects. They expreſſed 
their gratitude by the gow 1 and benevolence they 
afforded him; and, as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, 
an act paſſed by which the barons and gentlemen of landed 


intereſts were at liberty to ſel] and mortgage their lands with» - 


out fines or licences for the alienation. | 

Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many diffi- 
culties both in France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his throne by one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended 
to be the duke of York, ſecond fon to Edward IV. and was 
acknowledged as ſuch by the ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's 
ſiſter, e ſhall not fellow, the adventures of this young 


man, which were various and uncommon; but it is certain 


that many of the Engliſh, as well as the courts of France and 
Scotland, believed him to be what he pretended. © Henry en- 


deayoured to prove the death of Edward V. and his brother, 


but never did it to the public ſatisfaction; and though James 
IV. of Scotland diſmiſſed Perkin out of his dominions, being 
engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry's eldeſt daughter, 
per by the kind manner in which he entertained and diſmiſſed 


im, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 


York. He even carried his confidence fo far as to give him 
in marriage lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the carl of 
- Huntley, and a near relation of his on; a young lady emi- 
nent for virtu= as well as beauty, | 
Perkin, however, after various unfortunate adventures, fell 
into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up in the Tower of Lon- 
don, from whence he endeavoured to eſcape along with the 


innocent earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, and 


the earl beheaded. It is ſaid, that Perkin made a confeſſion 
of his impoſtures before his death “; but if he did, it might 
have been extorted from him, either upon the hope of E 
er the fear of torture. | os Ih AT 
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Henry, at the time of his death, was poſleſſed of 
1,800,000]. ſterling, which is equal to five millions at preſent; 
ſo that he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more ready 
money then all the kings in Europe belides poſſeſſed, the 
mines of Peru and Mexico being then onl beginning to be 
worked, He was immoderately fond of repleniſhing his 
coffers, and often tricked his parliament to grant him ſubſidies 
ſor foreign alliances, which he intended not to purſue. His 
avarice was the probable reaſon why he did not become maſ- 
ter of the Welt Indies. He had the firſt offer of the diſco- 
very from Columbus; hut, his propoſals being rejected by 
Henry, that great man applied to the court of 
A. P. 1492. Spain, and ſet out upon the diſcovery of a new 
| world, which he effected after a paſſage of 
- thirty-three days, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the 
name of the king and queen of Spain. Henry, however, 
made fome amends by encouraging Cabot a 

A. D. 1498. Venetian, who diſcovered the main land of 
North-America; and we may obſerve to the 
praife of this king, that ſometimes, in order to promote com- 
merce, he lent to merchants ſums of money without intereſt, 
_ when he knew that their ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe 

enterprizes, which they had in view. ' | 

No prince, perhaps, ever entered on the ex- 
A. D. 1509. erciſe of royalty, with greater advantages than 
x "Wes Henry VIII. did. Young, vigorous, and rich, 
without any rival, he held the balance of power in Europe. 
He was, however, governed by caprice more than by princi- 
ple. The paſſions of the man were eyer an over-match for 
the maxims of the king. Vanity and reſentment were the 
great ſpring of all his actions; and his neighbours, by touch- 
ing theſe, found an caly way to draw him into their meaſures, 
But all the impoiitic ſteps of Henry's government muſt not 
be imputed to himſelf. Many of them were occaſioned by 
the ambition and avarice of his prime miniſter and favourite, 
the celebrated cardinal Wolſey, who was the fon of a butcher 
at Ipſwich, but educated at Oxford, and made dean of Lin- 
coln by Henry VII. This man, who, by his talents and ac- 
compliſhments, had riſen from one of the loweſt conditions 
in life to the higheſt employments, both in church and ſtate, 
and who lived with regal ſplendor, governed the haughty, 
preſumptuous, and intractable fpirit of Henry with abſolute 
aſcendancy. Equally rapacious and profuſe, he was inſatiable 
in deſiring weal:h; vain and oſtentatious he was greedy of 
adulation; of boundleſs ambition, he aſpired after new honours 
with an eagerneſs unabatcd by his former ſucceſs, To theſe 


paſſions he himſelf ſacrificod every conſideration z and who» 
ever 
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ever ſought to obtain his favour, or that of his maſter, found 
it neceſſary alſo to ſacrifice liberally to them. THAW 
Religious diſputes form the important object of this periods 
Henry, for ſome time, continued the great enemy of the re- 
formation, and the champion of the popes of the Romiſly 
church. He wrote a book againſt Luther, on the Sever 
Sacraments, fot which the pope gave him the title of Defender 
of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to this day. He be- 
n, however, to have ſome ſcruples with regard to the va- 
lidity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I ſhall not 
fay, how far on this occaſion he might be influenced by ſeru- 
ples of conſcience, or averſion to the queen, or the charms 
of the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, 
whom he married, before he had obtained from Rome the 
proper bills of divorce from the pope. The difficulties he 
met with in this proceſs, ruined Wolſey, who died of a broken 
_ after being ſtripped of his immenſe power and poſſeſ- 
Da 
A perplexing though nice conjuncture of affairs induced 
Henry at laſt to throw off all relation to, or dependance upon, 
the church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation; in 
which, however, many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions 
were retained. Henry never could have effected this mea- 
ſure, had it not been for his deſpotic diſpoſition, which broke 
out on every occaſion. Upon a light ſuſpicion of his queen's 
inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he cut off her head in the 
Tower, and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations; and 
in many reſpects he acted in the moſt arbitrary manner, his 
wiſhes, however unreaſonable, being too readily complied 
with, in conſequence of the ſhamef * of his parlia- 
ments. The diſſolution of the 1 67 houſes, and the im- 
menſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all the eccleſi- 
aſtical property in his kingdom, enabled him to give full ſcope 
to his ſanguinary diſpoſition, ſo that the beſt and moſt inno- 
cent blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and ſeldom any 
long time paſſed without 1 with ſome illuſtrious 
vichim of his tyranny. Lord Cromwell after having enjoyed 
the confidence of Hey, was proſcribed by that terrible mo- 
narch, and facrificed to his caprice. Fiſher and fir Thomas 
More died upon a ſcaffold, - . 
His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to 3 
of fortune and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VL 
into the world. His fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the 
duke of Cleves. He diſliked her ſo much, that he ſoon ob- 
tained a divorce, and ſuffered her to teſide in England on a 
penſion of 3oool. a year. His fifth wife was Catherine Hows * 
ard niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head he cut off for 
| . | Ante 
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ante-nyptial incontinency. His laſt wife was Catherine Par, 
- widow of lord Latimer, a woman of virtue and good ſenſe; 
and though ſomewhat inclined to promote the Reformation, a 
circumſtance which gave great joy to the Proteſtant party, 
ſhe delivered her ſentiments with much caution in regard to 


- the new doctrines *. Henry, however, whoſe favourite topic 


of converſation was theology, by engaging her frequently in 
religious diſputes, found — 4 * — 
and his unwieldly corpulence and ill health having ſoured his 
temper, and increaſed the ſeverity of his natural paſſionate and 
tysannical diſpoſition, he ordered an impeachment to be drawn 
up againſt her, And the greateſt prudence and addreſs only 
<9 have ale” her * the 3 ww ag rhe 
aving hap ot information of the king's diſpleaſure, 
CALLE ny — — he next offered to 3 with 
her on theological ſubjects, that ſuch profound ſpeculations 
were little ſuited to the natural ny of her ſex ; obſerv- 
ing, at the ſame time, that though ſhe declined not diſcourſe 
on any topic, however ſublime, when propoſed by his majeſty, 
ſhe well knew that her conceptions could ſerve no other pur- 
poſe than to afford him a momentary amuſement ; that ſhe 
found converſation apt to languiſh when not revived by ſome 
oppoſition, and had ventured, at times, to feign a contrariety 
of ſentiment, in order to afford him the pleaſure of refuting 
her. And ſhe ingenioully added, that ſhe alſo propoſed by 
this innocent artifice to engage the king in arguments, 
whence ſhe had obſerved, by frequent experience, that ſne 
reaped much prefit and inſtruction. “ And is it ſo ſweet 
4 heart!” ſaid Henry; & then'we are friends again!“ em- 
bracing her tenderly, and aſſuring her of his affection. The 
2 however, ignorant of this reconciliation, came next 
day to arreſt Catherine, purſuant to the king's warrant, but 
was diſmiſſed by Henry with the approbrious appellations of 
knave, fool, and beaſt +. So yidlent and capricious was the 
temper of that prince! 1 1 50 
| — reigned thirty- eight years; during which time abſo- 
Jute deſpotiſm prevailed in the ſtate, and yet the form of a free 
conſtitution remained. Some kings have been tyrants from 
contradiction and revolt; ſome from being miſled by fa- 
vourites, and ſame from a ſpirit of party. But Henry was 
cruel from a depraved diſpoſition Alone; cruel in government, 
cruel in religion, and cruel in his family, In his reign the 
Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh. Wales was 
united and incorporated with England. Ireland was created 
into ay dom, and Henry took the title of king inſtead of 
lord of | D 
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E VI. was but nine years of age at 


ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled 
in the perſon of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the 


protector, and duke of Somerſet, a declared friend and patron” 
of the reformation. A faction, however, formed equally f 


papiſts and pretended Proteſtants, firſt drove the protector 


from the helm of ſtate, and afterwards: accuſed him of high 
treaſon for ſeeming to acquieſce in ſome deſperate projects, 
which their emiſſaries ſuggeſted to him. Somerſet was bred, 
condemned, and bn. on Tower-hill ; and four of his 


friends ſhared the fame unjuſt and unhappy fate. His death. 
was fincerely lamented by the people, to whom he had been 
peculiarly indulgent, and who ts. hers him as a m in 
their cauſe, M. t 
blood, which they Tong preſerved as a precious relique *. 
Dudley, who was created duke of Northumberland, then 
took the lead in the government ; and hurried Edward, who, 
though young, meant extremely well, and was à fincere Pro- 
teſtant, into many impolitic acts; ſo that, upon the whole, 
England made but an inconſiderable figure in his reign, com- 
* pared with what it had done at other periods. 
The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal 
of Cranmer and other foreign divines. In ſome caſes, particu- 
larly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loſt fight of that 
moderation, which the reformers had before {9 ſtrongly recom-- 
mended ; and ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on account 
of religion, took place. Edward's youth excuſed him from 
blame, and his charitable endowments, as Bridewell, and St. 


Thomas's hoſpital, and alſo ſeveral ſchools which ſtill exit 


and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He died of a 
deep conſumption, in the 16th year of his age, | 


and the ſeyenth of his reign, greatly regretted by A. P. 15353. 


all, as his early virtues gave a proſpect of the 

continuance of a happy reign. h N 

* Hayward. | 
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the time of his father's death; and after A. D. 1847. 


any of them dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
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and ſeveral other Proteſtant divines, ſuffere 
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Edward on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had 
made a very unconſtitutional will; for he ſet aſide his ſiſter 
Mary from the ſucceſſion, which was claimed by lady Jane 
Ars, daughter to the ducheſs of Suffolk, younger ſiſter to 

enry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely reached her 
feyenteenth year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; but 
the bulk of the Engliſh nation having recogniſed the claim of 
the princeſs Mary, lady Jane and her huſband lord Guilford 
Dudley loſt their heads. "This fond and unfortunate couple 
died with much piety and fortitude . Lady Jane faw her 
lord led to execution, without diſcovering any ſign of weak- 


neſs, She even calmly met his headleſs body, as ſhe was going 


to execution herſelf, returning to be interred in the chapel of 
the Tower, and intrepidly deſired to procced to the fatal fpot, 
emboldened by the reports. which ſhe had received of the mag- 
nanimity of his behaviour. On that occaſion ſhe wrote in 
her Table-book, three ſentences; one in Greek, one in La- 
tin, and one in Engliſh, The meaning of them was, that al- 
though human juſtice was againſt her hutband's body, divine 
mercy would be favourable to his ſoul ; that if her fault de- 


ſerved puniſhment, her youth aud inexperience — to plead 


her excuſe, and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would 
ſhew her favour. On the ſcaffold ſhe behaved with great 
mildneſs and compoſure, znd ſubmitted herſelf to the ſtroke of 
the executioner with a ſteady and ſerene countenance +. 
Mary having married Philip II. king of Spain, who like 
herſelf was an unfeeling bigot to popery, reſtored the Romiſh 


religion, and a moſt ſanguinary perſecution of the Proteſtants 


filled the whole of this ſhort reign, Archbiſhop Cranmer 

ooper, biſhop of Glouceſter ; Farar, biſhop of St. David's; 

idley, biſhop of London; Latimer, — of Worceſter; 
martyrdom. 

Of all che prelates of that age, Latimer was the moſt re- 


markable for his unaffected piety, and the ſimplicity of his 


manners. He had never learifd to flatter in courts; and 
his open rebuke was dreafed by all the great, who at that 
time too much deſerved it. His ſermons, which remain to 
is day, ſhew that he had much learning, and much wit; 
and there is an air of 3 running through them, not to 
be found elſewhere. When Ridley began to comfort his an- 
cient friend, Latimer, on his part, was as ready to return the 
kind office. © Be of good ee brother, cried he, we ſhall 
« this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, as, I truſt in God, 
« ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” 

The loſs of Calais, which was taken by the French, affected 
Mary ſo deeply, that ſhe fell into a ſlow fever, which put an 
| * Fox, | + Burner. * 
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end to her inglorious reign. 4 When I am dead; faid ſhe to 
her attendants you will find Calais at my heart.” Mary 
poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or amiable. Her per- 
ſon was as little engaging as her manners; and amid that 
complication of vices which entered into her compoſition, 
namely, obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, and cruelty; we ſcarcely 
find any virtue but ſincerity. | » N 
Elizabeth daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne * 
Boleyn, mounted the throne under the moſt dif- A. P. 1558. 
couraging circumſtances, both at home and 1 
. Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of England; her 
title to the crown, on account of the circumſtances attending 
her mother's marriage and death was diſputed by Mary queen 
of Scots, grandchild to Henry VIIths. eldeſt daughter, and 
wife to the dauphin of France; and the only ally the had on 
the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was the life and 
foul of the popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in England. Eliza- 
beth was no more than twenty-five years of age at the time 
of her Og yy" but her ſufferings under her bigoted 
ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her genius, had taught her 
caution and policy, and. ſhe ſoon conquered all difficulties. 
The acceffion of Elizabeth was followed by a firm eſta= 
bliſhment of proteſtantiſm. A liturgy was framed, and the 
hierarchy ſettled by archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, 
The affairs of Scotland are deeply interwoven with thoſe of 
England, during this reign, occationed by the rivalſhip and 
perſonal enmity between the two queens. The attachment 
of Mary ere of Scots to the Catholic religiongvas the prin- 
cipal cauſe of her misfortunes. A conſpiracy formed by Ba- 
bington, and the adherents of the church of Rome, for * af- 
ſaſſination of Elizabeth, and the eſtabliſhment of popery, to 
which he was accuſed of being privy, brought this amiable,ac- - 
compliſhed but unfortunate queen to the Zaffold, a victim to 
the jealouſy and fears of an offended rival: an act by which 
the ngliſh queen has for ever-ſullied the glory of her reign. 
Elizabeth's attention was now called to more diſtant dangers. 
Philip II. of Spain, wer e execute his ambitious pro- 
ject of the entire conqueſt of England, prepared a great ar- 
mada, vainly denominated invincible, which was defeated. by 
8 fleet, under the earl of Effingham and ſir Francis 
Kk N . 


rake. | 

From being invaded, the Engliſh, in their turn attacked 
the Spaniards. Of thoſe who made the moſt fignal figure in 
the depredations upon Spain, was the young earl of Eſſex; a 
nobleman of the greateſt bravery, generoſity, and genius; and 
fitted, not only for the foremoſt ranks in war by his valour, 
but to conduct the intrigues of a court by his eloquence and 

Vor. I. | Ff addreſs, 


addreſs. In all the maſks which were then performed the eau 
and Elizabeth were generally coupled as partners ; and al- 
though ſhe was almoſt ſixty, and he not half fo old, yet her 
. vanity overlooked the diſparity ; the world told her that ſhe 
was young, and ſhe herſelf was willing to think ſo. This 
young earl's intereſts in the queen's affections, as may natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed, promoted his intereſts in the ſtate ; and he 
conducted all things at his diſcretion, But young and unex- 
perienced as he was, he at length began to fancy that the po- 
pularity he poſſeſſed, and the flatteries he received, were given 
to his merits. In a debate before the queen, between him 
and Cecil “, the prime miniſter, a man of great abilities and 
penetration, about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he 
was ſo heated in the argument that he entirely forgot both the 
rules and duties of civility. He turned his back on the queen 
in a N ET manner, which ſo provoked her refentment 
that ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on the ear 4. Inſtead of 
recollecting himſelf and making the ſubmiſſions due to her 
fex and ſtation, he clapped his hand to his ſword, and ſwore 
he would not bear ſuch treatment even from her father. This 
offence, though very great, was overlooked by the queen; her 
partiality was fo prevalent, that ſhe re - inſtated him in her for- 
mer favour, and her kindneſs ſeemed to have acquired new 
force from that ſhort interruption of anger and reſentment. 
The death alſo of his rival, lord Burleigh, which happened 
ſhortly after, ſeemed to confirm his power. 

At that time the earl of Tyrone headed the rebellious na- 
tives of Ireland ; who, not yet thoroughly brought into ſub- 
jection to the Engliſh, took every opportunity to make incur- 
ſions upon the more civilized inhabitants, and flew all they 
were able to overpower. To ſubdue theſe was an employ- 
ment that Eſſex thought worthy of his ambition; nor were 
his enemies diſpleaſed at thus removing a man from court, 
where he obſtructed all their private aims of preferment. But 
it ended in his ruin. Eſſex returned to England unſucceſsful, 
and, having entered into a conſpiracy againſt the queen, was 

fentenced to loſe his head. Aker his condemnation, he was 
reconciled to his enemies, and made a full confeſſion of his 
conſpiracy. It is 1 upon this occaſion that he had 
ſtrong hopęs of pardon from the irreſolution which the queen 
ſeemed to diſcover, before the ſigned the warrant for his exe- 
cution. She had given him formerly a ring “, which ſhe de- 
fired him to ſend her in any emergency of this nature, in or- 
der to procure his ſafety and protection. This ring was ac- 
tually ſent to her by the counteſs of Nottingham, who being 
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a concealed enemy to the unfortunate earl, never delivered it; 
while Elizabeth was ſecretly fired at his obſtinacy in makin 
no application for mercy and forgiveneſs.” She therefore FR, 
the warrant for his execution, countermanded it, again r& 
ſolved on his death, and = felt a new return of tenderneſs! 
At laſt ſhe gave her conſent to his execution, and was never + 
ſeen to enjoy one happy day more. . | 
Wich regard to the ring, conſcience at laſt diſcovered what 
it could not prevent. The counteſs of Nottingham falling 
ill, and finding her end faſt approaching, was ſeized with re- 
morſe on account of her perfidy. - She deſired to ſee the qu 
in order to reveal to her a ſecret, without diſcloſing whick 
ſhe could: not die in peace, When the queen entered her 
apartment, ſhe preſented the fatal ring, related the purpoſe for 
which ſhe had received it, and begged forgiveneſs. All Eli- 
zabeth's affection returned, and all her rage was rouſed, 
„God may forgive you,” cried ſhe, © but I never can!” 
ſhaking the dying counteſs in her bed, and ruſhing out of the 
room. HR | 
After this diſcovery, the ſpirit of Elizabeth left her, and 
exiſtence itſelf ſeemed a burden, Rejecting all conſolation, - 
ſhe became penſive, filent, and melancholy; and her body 
being totally waſted by anguiſh of mind and . | 
abſtinence, the expired in a few days, inthe ſe. A. D. 1603. 
ventieth year of her age, and the forty- fiſth of her T | 
reign, having previouſly named her kinſman James VI. king 
of Scotland, and fon to Mary for her ſueceſſor v. The cha- 
racer of Elizabeth differed with her circumſtances, In the 
beginning ſhe was moderate and humble; towards the end of 
her reign, haughty and ſevere, Though ſhe was poſſeſſed of 
excellent ſenſe, yet ſhe never had the diſcernment to diſcover 
that ſhe wanted beauty ; and to flatter her charms at the age 
of ſixty-five was the ſureſt road to her favour and eſteem, 
She was far from being a friend to —_— being guilty of 
many ſtretches of power mc the moſt ſacred rites of En- 
liſhmen.—-With this celebrated queen ended the Houſe of 
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Villiers, Duke of  Buckingham—Sir Walter Raleigh— 
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the acceſſion of James I. who was the ſixth king of 
Scotland of that name, and grandſon of Margaret, eldeft 

daughter of Henry VII. we ſhall ſee two kingdoms united, 
which had been divided from the earlieſt account of time, but 
deſtined by their ſituation to form ons great nation. And b 
this junction of its whole native force, Great-Britain hath 
riſen to an eminence and authority in Europe, that Eng- 
land and Scotland ſeparately could never have attained “. 
James was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities for 
government; but he had received wrong impreſſions of the 
regal office, and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learn- 
Ing, and political talents, It was his misfortune that he 
mounted the Engliſh throne under a full conviction, that he 
was entitled to-all the unconſtitutional powers, which had 
been occaſionally exerciſed by Elizabeth. and the Houſe of 
Tudor; and which various cauſes had prevented the people 
from oppoſing with proper vigour, 

The domeſtic tranquillity was interrupted. at the com- 
mencement of this reign, by the conſpiracy of Cobham, Grey, 
and other malecontents. Their intention was to raiſe the 
king's couſin, Arabella Stuart, to the throne, The conſpi- 
rators were executed. This was followed by the gunpowder 
treaſon ; a plot which excited univerſal aſtoniſhment and 
horror. It's object was, the deſtruction of the king and par- 
liament. This dreadful ſcheme was happily detected, and the 
authors of it were puniſhed. The pacific reign of James was 
a ſeries of theological conſents with eccleſiaſtical caſuiſts, in 
. which he proved himſelf more of a theologian 
A. D. 1617. than a prinee; and he attempted. to eſtabliſh 
: f epiſcopacy in Scotland, but the zeal of the peo- 
ple baffled his deſign t. Without enquiring from what mo- 
tive his love of peace proceeded, it was eventually productive 
of many bleſſings to England; and though his perpetual ne- 
gociations have given riſe to much ſatire againſt his perſon | 
and government, yet they were lefs expenſive and deſtructive 
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to his people than any wars he could have entered into v. 
That his e Brig ridiculous, cannot be denied; and it 
is certain that he had no juſt ideas of the Engliſh conſtitution 
and liberties, which led him into many abſurd diſputes with 
his parliament. | | | | 

James has been, greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality 
to favourites; his un was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gen- 
tleman, who was raiſed to be firſt miniſter and earl of Somer- 
ſet, His next favourite was George Villiers, a private Eng- 
liſh gentleman, who, upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted 
to an unuſual ſhare of favour and familiarity with his ſove- 


reign, and created duke of Buckingham. James had at that 


time formed a ſyſtem of policy for attaching himſelf inti- 
mately to the court of Spain, that it might aſſiſt him in re- 
covering the Palatinate; and to this ſyſtem he had facrificed 
the brave fir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having com- 
mics hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Well 
les 7. 
James died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after a reign oyer England of twenty-two years. A. D. 1625. 
That he was contemptible as a monarch muſt | 
perhaps be allowed; but that he was ſo as a man, can by no 
means be admitted. His diſpoſition was friendly, his tem 
| benevolent, and his humour gay. His ſpirit, rather than his 
underſtanding, was weak. He poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare 


both of learning and abilities, but wanted that vigour of 


mind, and dignity of manner, which are eſſential to form a 
reſpectable ſovereign. This turn of mind inclined him to 
promote the arts, both uſeful and ornamental, He encouraged 
and employed that excellent painter fir Peter Paul Rubens, 
as well as Inigo Jones who reſtored the pure ſtate of archi- 
tecture in England, Mr. Middleton alſo at this time project- 
ed the conveying water from Ware, in Hertfordſhire, by 
means of pipes. It is now called the New River. 

Charles I. ſucceeded to the crown of his father at a v 
critical period, and with ideas of the royal prerogative err 
averſe to the ſpirit of the times, Unable -to obtain ſupplies 
from his parliament, for the proſecution of a war in defence 
of his brother-in-law the elector palatine, he quarelled with 
his parliament, and afterwards diſſolying them, endeavoured 
to raiſe money by loans from his ſubjects. The ne parlia- 
ment that ſucceeded was leſs complying than the former, 
They framed a petition of rights requiring the abolition of 
loans from the ſubject, and taxes raiſed without parliamentary 
aid, To this the king reluctantly affented ; but ſtill continu- 
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ing imprudently to levy the impoſts of tonnage and pound- 


age * without a new grant, the commons urged this as a vio- 
lation of the petition of rights, and were diffolved. A new 
parliament aflembled, which being till leſs obſequious to the 
royal will, was once more diſſolved, and the king ſummoned 
his fifth and laſt parliament. The diſcontents of the nation 
were now very great, and Charles, ſenſible of his errors, aſ- 
ſented to a bill fixing the right of parliament alone to levy 
taxes, and conſented to ſummon one every third year. His 
miniſters the earl of Strafford and archbiſhop Laud, werg im- 
peached and behcaded. The king was in a manner forced 
the parliament and people to fign the warrant for Strafford's 
execution; for he was conſcious that. he had not exceeded the 
inſtructions that were given him +. 

The conduct of the commons hitherto laudable, becomes 
now unconſtitutional and. unjuſtifiable. They paſſed a bill 
to render their aſſembly perpetual, and arrogated to them- 
ſelves the military and executive authority of the crown, the 
power of nominating the governors and lieutenants of all the 
fortified places, and declaring it a breach of privilege to diſ- 
pute the laws framed b rim for alone. The king iſſued 
p:oclamations againſt this uſurpation. A civil war was the 
conſequence. Charles was at firſt ſucceſsful ; but the deci- 
ſive battle of Naſeby, in-which the royal army was totally de- 
feated by Fairfax and Cromwell, gave the oppoſite party the 
command of the ſtate. Having in vain attempted a recon- 
ciliation, the king eſcaped in Gtguiſe from Oxford, and came 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promiſe of pro- 
tection. The Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, by the 


reſolutions of the parliament at Weſtminſter, and in conſider- 
. ation of 400, oool. of their arrears to be gaid, they put the per- 


ſon of Charles into the hands of the ment's commiſſion- 
ers, mags” not ſuſpecting the conſequences, _ 
The preſbyterians were now inclined to make peace with 


the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to 
receive 


aws from the army, and the independents. The _ 
now avowed their intention. They firſt by force took 


, Charles out of the hands of the commiſſioners, and then 


dreading that a treaty might ſtill take place with the king, 
they impriſoned forty-one of the preſbyterian members, voted 


the houſe of peers to the uſeleſs, and that of the commons 
was reduced to 150, and moſt of them officers of the army. 


9 rng was a duty upon all wines imported. Poundage was a 
duty impoſed, ad valorem, at the rate of rad. in the pound on all other 
merchandize whatſoever. | 
2 + Clarendon, 
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In the mean while Charles, who ef promiſed himſelf 
relief, from thoſe diſſenſions, was carried from priſon to pri- 
ſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the independents with hopes of 
deliverance, but always narrowly watched. Several treaties 
were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried; and he had been impru- 
dent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put himſelf into 


colonel Hammond's hands the parliament's governor of the 


Ifle of Wight. A freſh negociation was begun, and almoſt 
fniſhed, when the — 2 once more ſeized upon the 
king, brought him priſoner to London, carried him before a 
court of Fultice of their own erecting, and, after an extraor- 
dinary trial, his head was cut off, before his own | 
Palace at Whitehall, in the forty-ninth year of PLS _ 
is age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 2 
Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and ſome 


have ſuppoſed, that affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom 


and moderation, that had he been reſtored to his throne he 
would have become an excellent prince T. Others, however, 
are of opinion, that he retained his arbitrary principles to the 
Jaſt, and that he would again have regulzted hy conduct by 
them, if he had been reinfiated in power +. | 
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* 

HE execution of the unfortunate Charles was followed 

1 by the diſſolution of monarchy. The commons paſſed 
an act aboliſhing kingly power as uſeleſs, burdenſome, and dan- 
gerous, and annulled the houſe. of peers. A republican form 
of government was eſtabliſhed on the ruins of monarchy, 
under the direction of the parliament ; but Cromwell, who 
hated ſubordination to a republic, having the addreſs to get 
himſelf declared commander in chief- of the Engliſh army, 
went without any ceremony, with about 300 muſqueteers, 
and diſſolved the parliament. . For ſhame,” faid he, “get 
« you gone. Give place to honeſter men ; to thoſe who will 
more faithfully diſcharge their truſt, You are no longer a 
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« parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a parliament j 


4 the Lord has done with you.“ Sir Harry Vane exclaim- 


ins againſt his conduct; «Sir Harry,” cried Cromwell with 
a lou 


voice, „O fir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 


« fir Harry Vane,” Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, 
he ſaid, «© thou art a whoremaſter; to another, & thou art 
ec an aduſterer;”* to a third, & thou art a drunkar 

fourth, & thou art a ee « Tt is you,” continued he to 


d;“ to a 


the members, © that haye forced me upon this, I have ſought 


« the Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay me than 


put me upon this work.” Then pointing to the mace, 
66 Take away, cried he, that bauble.“ After which, turning 
out all the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 
door to be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, returned 
to Whitehall“. — 

Cromwell next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom 


the executive power was lodged, and transferred the admini- 


ſtration of government to about 140 perſons. In the mean 
time admiral Blake, and the other Engliſh admirals, carried 
the terror of the Engliſh name by ſea to all quarters of the 

lobe. Seyen bloody engagements were fought with the 
Dutch in little more than the compaſs of one year; and in the 
laſt, which was deciſive in favour of England, the Dutch loſt 
their braye admiral Van Tromp. Cromwell all this while 
wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that he muſt 
encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood and 
his other friends, if he thould perfift in his reſolution. He 


was, however, declared Lord protector of the commonwealth 


of England; a title under which he exercifed all the 2 
iſto- 


that had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. | 
rians in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been impoſed 
upon by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his 
fortune; but when we conſult Thurloe's + ſtate papers, the 
impoſition in a great meaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncom- 
| fortable uſurpation of four years, eight months, 
A. D. 1653. and thirteen days, he died on the third of Sep- 
tember, the day that had al been ſo fortu- 
nate to him, being the anniverſary of the battles of Dunbar and 

Worceſter, | | | pet 

Cromwell was furniſhed with thoſe talents that were ad- 
mirably ſuited to the times in which he lived, and to the part 
he was deſtined to act. He poſſeſſed in an eminent degree, the 
power of diſcerning the characters of men, and the rare feli- 
tity of employing their abilities to advantage; of diſcovering 
the motives of others, while he concealed his own; and of 


„ Thurloe's State Papers. In. Chat b. e 
; blending 
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blendi wildeſt fanataciſm with the moſt profound po- 
licy Ky he many battles gained by his conduct and valourz 


the rapidity of his conqueſts; the __ diſplayed in his 
u 


marches; England, Scotland, Ireland ſubdued by him in 3 
very little time, are fo many proofs of his military talents, 
As a ſovereign, hiſtory repreſents' him as a deſpot, fimpl 
modeſt, and wiſe ; re-eftabliſhing that order which he h 
deſtroyed; rendering England tranquil and happy ; prepari 
Nn ng Eng 9 PPY pn ug; 

for his nation the empire of the ſeas, and cau _ liance 
to be courted by all the powers of Europe. Though many 
have extolled his eloquence, he does not appear by his 
ſpeeches to have beet an orator. They are an aſſemblage of 
bad reaſoning, of fanciful thoughts, of pedantic citations, and 
of low and puerile expreſſions. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who ſucceeded his father 
Oliver as protector, ſufficiently proves the great difference 
there was between them, as to ſpirit and parts in the affairs 
of government, Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe 
who wanted to make him the tool of their own government; 
and he was ſoon after driven, without the leaſt ſeruggle or op- 
poſition, into obſcurity. He withdrew to his eſtate in the 
country; and as he had done hurt-to no man, ſo no man ever 
attempted to hurt him: a ſtriking inſtance of the inſtability 
of human greatneſs, and of the ſecurity of innocence . Even 
after the reſtoration, he remained unmoleſted, He thought 
proper, however, to travel for ſome years; and had frequently 
the mortification, while in diſguiſe, to hear himſelf treated as 
a blockhead, for reaping no greater benefit from his father's 
conduct. But Richard, who was of a gentle, humane, and 
generous diſpoſition, wiſely preferred the peace of virtue to 
the glare of guilty grandeuf. When ſome of his partizans 


offered to put an end to the intrigues of the officers, by the 


death of Lambert; « I will never, ſaid he, & purchaſe power 
or dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſures.” He lived in 
ona goed. wer tranquillity to an extreme old and died 
toward the latter part of queen Anne's reign, He appears to 
have had nothing of the enthuſiaſt about him; for we are told 
that, when murmurs were made againſt certain promotions in 
the army, he ſmartly replied. * What! would you have me 
eto prefer none but the godly ? Now here is Dick Ingoldſ- 
by, who ein neither pray nor preach, yet will I truſt kim 
« before you all 4.” | 

It is in vain for hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſto- 
zation of Charles II. (who with his mother and brothers, 
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during the uſurpation, had lived abroad on a precarious 
ſubſiſtence) to the merits of any particular * The 
preſbyterians were very zealous in promoting it, hut it was 
effected by the general concurrence of the people, who ſeemed 
to have thought that neither peace nor * were to be 
obtained, but by reſtoring the ancient conſtitution of monar- 
chy. General Monk, a man of military abilities, but of no 
rinciples, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or intereſt, 
d the ſagacity to obſerve this; and after temporiſing in va- 
rious ſhapes, being at the head of the army, made the princi- 
pal figure in reſtoring Charles II, For this he was created 
duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command of the army, 
and loaded with honours and riches, | 
q In the firſt year of his reign, Charles ſeemed 
A. P. 1660. to have a real deſire to promote his people's hap- 
pineſs. The Royal Society was inſtituted, and 
many popular acts reſpecting trade and colonization were 
p y his long reſidence, and that of his friends abroad, 
he imported into England the culture of many elegant vege- 
tables; ſuch as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, 
and ſeveral kinds of beans, peas, and ſallads. He has been 
ſeverely cenſured for ſelling Durkirk to the French king to 
ſupply his neceſſities, after he had cy, "woe the immenſe 
fums granted him y parliament, The price was about 
250, oool. ſterling. But even in this his conduct was more 
defenſible than in his ſecret connections with France, in or- 
der to enable him to govern without parliamentary ſupplies. 
Theſe were of the moſt ſcandalous nature, utterly repugnant 
to the welfare of the kingdom, and ſuch as. muſt ever reflect 
infamy on his memory *. He complained of the freedom 
taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered then 
to be ſhut up; but in a few days after they were opened 


ain. | 
Charles knew and cultivated the true intereſts of his king- 
dom, till he was warped by pleaſure and ſunk in indolence ; 
failings which had the ſame conſequence as deſpotiſm itſelf. 
Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, may be 
mentioned his giving way to the popular clamour againſt lord 
_ Clarendon as the chief adviſer of the ſale of Dunkirk; a man 
of extenſive knowledge, and great abilities, and more honeſt 
in his intentions than moſt of his other miniſters, but whom 
© he ſacrificed to the ſycophants of his pleaſurable hours. 
London was viſited with two very great calamities a few 
ears after Charles aſcended the throne, A peſtilence carried 
off eighty-ſeven thouſand of the inhabitants, and a fire de- 


1 
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ſtroyed near two thirds of the city. But thoſe evils made no 
impreſſion on the king. The intoxication of pleaſure ſtill 
continued. The court was the nurſery of vice, and the ſtage 
exhibited ſcenes of impuri | | 


With regard to his adminiſtration, Charles, before his 


death, is faid ſeriouſly to have projected a change of meaſures. 
While revolving this idea, he was ſeized with a fit, reſembling 
an apoplexy ; which, after an interval of reaſon, carried him 
off in the fifty- fifth year of his age, and not without the ſuſ- 
icion of poiſon “ . Theſe ſuſpicions fell not on the duke of 
ork, but on ſome of the ducheſs of Portimouth's Roman 
catholic ſervants; who are ſuppoſed to have been worked 
upon by her confeſſor, to whom ſhe had communicated the 
king's intentions. 
$ a prince, Charles II. was void of ambition, and deſti- 
tute of a proper ſenſe of his dignity, in relation to foreign 
politics. In regard to domeſtic politics he was able and art- 
ful, but mean and diſingenuous. As a gentleman and com- 
ion, he was elegant, eaſy, gay, and facetious; but having 
ittle ſen{thility of heart, and a very bad opinion of human na- 
ture, he appears to hahe been incapable of friendſhip, or gra- 
titude, As to his religion, 1 ſoon after his death, pub- 
liſhed to the world that his brother, notwithſtanding his re- 
peated proteitations of regard to the proteſtant faith, was a 
papilt, and died ſuch, This, too, is the general opinion +. 
The truth, however, ſeems to be, that Charles while in high 
health, was of no particular religion; but that, having been 
early initiated in the catholic faith, he always fled to the altar 
of ſuperſtition, when his ſpirits were low, or when his life 
was thought in danger. 


As Charles died without children, his brother the duke of 


York, ſucceeded to the throne by the title of James II. He 
made open profeſſion of the catholic religion, and to his faith 


in the doctrines of Rome joined a ſpirit of bigotry and furious 


cal. Having formed a deſign of recor»iling his ſubjects to 
the catholic church, he began, as ſoon as he aſcended the 
throne, to put it in execution. But James was not equal to 
the taſk, His people had a very great averſion to þopery, 
and the tenor of his conduct was ſuch, as to alarm and put 
them on their guard, He acted from the very firſt, as if he 
had already gained his end. The pope's nuncio, and jeſuit 
prieſts appzared publicly at court; and ſeven biſhops, who 
would not acknowledge his diſpenſing power, were impriſon- 
ed. He deprived the city of London and other towns f their 
privileges, and overturned the laws with a high hand. His 
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conduct was ſo little marked with wiſdom, that even the pa- 
its themſelves were offended- at it. The * had no 
dern of ſeeing the catholic religion eſtabliſhed in Britain, by 
the enterprizes of James, and therefore would not grant a 
cardinal's hat to the jeſuit Peters, the king's confeſſor. The 
open attempts of James to deſtroy their civil and religious li- 
berties, rouzed the nation to take meaſures to prevent it. An 
aſſociation was entered into by thoſe who wiſhed well to their 
country, and a deputation ſent to invite the prince of Orange, 
nephew and ſon-in-law of James. William accepted the in- 
| -  vitation, got every thing ready for his 2 
77 8 6 landed, at Torbay, and was received in England, 
P. 1663 with general ſatisfactih. The winds were ſo 
favourable to the glorious revolution, that the followers of 
William began to conſider him and themſelves as the pecu- 
liar fayBuzkes of Heaven; and even the learned Dr. Burnet 
could h help exclaiming, in the words of Claudian, 


« O nimium dilefle Deo gui militat ether, 
* Et conjurali ventunt ad clalſica venti.” 


« Heayen's darling charge ! to aid whoſe great deſign 
The fighting Ries friendly winds combine.” 


The prince of Orange, immediately on his landing, dif. 
ſes privited declaration, which had been alrcady Tinted 

in Holland, and contributed nota little to his future ſucceſs, 
In that elaborate performance, written originally in French 
by the penſionary Fagel, and tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr, 
Burnet, the principal grievances of the three Britith kingdoms 
were enumerated ; namely, The exerciſe of a diſpenſing and 
ſuſpending power; the revival of the court of eccleſiaſtical 
| mmiſſion; the filling of all offices with catholies; the open 
encouragement given to popery, by building every where 
places of worſhip, colleges, and ſeminaries for that ſect; the 
diſplacing of judges, if they gave ſentence contrary to the or- 
ders or the inclinations of the court; the annulling the chart- 
ers of all the corporations, and thereby ſubjecting elections to 
arbitrary will and pleaſure ; the treating of petitions to the 
throne, eyen the moſt modeſt, and from perſons of the higheſt 
rank, as criminal and ſeditioys; the committing of the whole 
authority in Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; 
the aſſuming an abſolute power over the religion and laws of 
Scotland, and openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience 
without reſerve, He concluded with proteſting, that the ſole 


* 
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The Revolution; * '.. 
object of his expedition was to procure a redreſs of theſe 


1eVances ; to get a legal and free parliament ſummoned, 
> iu might provide for the liberty and ſecurity of the nation, 


and examine the proofs of the legitimacy of the prince of 


Wales, in regard to which he expreſſed the moſt violent ſuſ- 
picions *. 2 * 

Though this declaration was received with ardour by the 
nation, the prince, for ſome time after his landing, could not 


boaſt of his good fortune. A great deal of rain having fallen, 


the roads were rendered almoſt impaſſible; and he poſſeſſed 
neither cattle nor carriages ſufficient to convey the baggage of 
his army. He directed, however, his encumbered march to 
Exeter; but without being joined by any perſon of eminence, 
either on his way, or for eight days after his arrival at that - 

place. His troops were diſcouraged: he himſelf began to 
think of abandoning his enterprize; and actually held a 
council of his principal officers, to deliberate whether he 
ſhould embark. Impatient of diſappointment, he is id even 
to have publicly declared his reſolution to permit the Engliſh 
nation to ſettle their own differences with their king; and to 


direct his father-in-law whom to puniſh, by tranſmitting to 


him the ſecret correſpondence of his ſubjects +. 


The friends of the court exulted mightily at the coldneſs of 


William's reception; but their joy was of ſhort duration. 
Many of the principal officers of the army were inſpired with 


the prevailing ſpirit of the nation, and diſpoſed to prefer the 


intereſts of their country to their duty to their ſovereign. 
Though they might love James, and have a due ſenſe of the 


favours he had conferred upon them, they were ſtartled at the 


thought of rendering him abſolute maſter not only of the li- 
berties, but even of the lives and properties of his ſubjects ; 
and yet this, they ſaw, muſt be the conſequence of ſuppreſſing 
the numerous inſurrections, and obliging the prince of Orange 
to quit the kingdom. They therefore determined rather to 
bear the reproach of infidelity, than to run the hazard of be- 
coming the inſtruments of deſpotiſm. | 
The example of deſertion among the officers was ſet b 

lord Colcheſter, ſon of the earl of Rivers, and by lord Corn- 
bery, ſon of the earl of Clarendon. The king had arrived at 
Saliſbury, the head quarters of his army, when he received 
this alarming intelligence; but as the ſoldiers in general 
ſeemed firm in their allegiance, and the officers in a body, ex- 
preſſed their abhorrence of ſuch treachery, he reſolved to ad- 
vance upon the invaders. Unfortunately, however, for his 
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affairs, the Dutch had already taken poſſeſſion of Axminſter, 
A ſudden bleeding at the noſe, with which he was ſeized, o- 
caſioned a delay of ſome days; and farther ſymptoms of de- 
fection appearing among the officers, he judged it prudent to 
retire toward London. Lord Churchill; afte the great 
duke of Marlborough, and the duke of Graſton, natural ſon 
of Charles II. who had given their opinion for remaining at 
Saliſbury, fled under cover of the night to the prince of 
Orange: Succeſſive misfortunes poured in on the unfortu- 
ate monarch. Trelawney, who occupied an advanced poſt at 
Warminſter, deſerted with all his captains, except one. Prince 
George of Denmark, the king's ſon-in-law, and the young 
duke of Andover, left him at Andover, Every day diminiſh- 
ed the number of his officers; and to increaſe the number of 
his misfortunes, he. found, at his arrival in London, that his 
favourite daughter, Anne princeſs of Denmark; had ſecretly 
withdrawn herſelf the night before, in company with lady 
Churchill “. All his firmneſs of mind left him: tears ſtarted 
from his eyes; and he broke out into ſorrowful exclamations, 
expreſſi ve of his deep ſenſe of his now loſt conditio 
help me,“ cried he, in the agony of his 
children have forſaken me !” 

Diſtracted by his own fears, and alarm the real or 
pretended apprehenſions of others, James ſent the queen and 
the prince of Wales privately into France, and embraced the 
extraordinary reſolution of following them in perſon. He ac- 
cordingly left his palace at midnight, attended only by fir 
Edward Hales; and, in order to complete his imprudence 


and defpair, he commanded the earl of Feverſham to diſband 


the army, recalled the writs for the meeting of the parliament, 
and threw the great ſeal into the Thames. | 
If James had deliberately reſolved to place the prince of 
Orange on the throne of England, he could not have purſued 
a line of conduct more effectual for that purpoſe. -Beſides the 
odious circumſtance of ſeeking refuge with the heir of the 
crown in a country diſtinguiſhed for popery and arbitrary 
power, and recalling the writs for a free parliament, the anar- 
chy and diſorder which enſued, on the ſudden diflolution of 
government, made all men look up to William as the ſaviour 
of the nation. The populace roſe in London, and not only 
deſtroyed all the pits chapels, but even rifled the houſes of 


the ambaſſadors of catholic princes and ſtates, where many of 

the papiſts had lodged their moſt valuable effects. n 
William had advanced to Windſor, when he received the 

unwelcome news, that the king had been ſeized in diſguiſe, 


by 
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by ſome fiſhermen, near Feverſham in Kent, on ſuppoſition 
that he was ſome popiſh prieſt, or other delinquent, . who 
wanted to make his eſcape. This intelligence threw alt 
ies into confuſion. The prince of Orange ſent orders to 
Jams, not to approach nearer to London than Rocheſter, 
ut the meſſenger miſſed him on the way, and he once more 
entered his capital amid the loudeſt acclamations of Joy. The 
people forgot his miſconduct in his misfortunes, and all orders 
of men ſeemed to welcome his return *, This, however, was 
only a tranſient gleam before a new ſtorm. Scarce had the 
king retired to his bed-chamber, when he received a meſſage 
from the prince, deſiring him to remove to Ham, a houſe be- 
longing to the ducheſs of Lauderdale; and the following 
night, as he was going to reſt, the Dutch guards, without 
_ farther notice, took poſſeſſion of his palace, and difplaced the 
Engliſh, to the great diſguſt of the army, and no inconfider- 
able part of the nation. | ws ſet out next morning, by per- 
miſſion, for Rocheſter, in preference to Ham, under a Dutch 
guard; and although convinced that he could not do a more 
acceptable ſervice to his rival, and that he had under-rated the 
22 of his ſubjects, he ſtill reſolved to make his eſcape to 
rance. 
The earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Ayleſbury, Litchfield, 
and Middleton, the gallant lord Dundee, and other officers of 
diſtinction, who had aſſembled at Rocheſter, argued ſtrenu- 
ouſly againſt this reſolution. They repreſented to his majeſty, 
that the opinion of mankind began already to change, and that 
events would daily riſe in favour of his authority. © Reſume 
the ſpirit of a king,” faid Dundee, with all his generous 
ardour ; “ ſummon your ſubjects to their allegiance: your 
army, though diſbanded is not annihilated. Give me your 
« commiſſion, and I will collect 10, oo of your troops. I 
« will carry your ſtandard at their head through England, and 
« drive before you the Dutch and their prince.” James repli- 
ed, that he believed it might be done, but that it would occa- 
ſion a civil war; and he would not do ſo much miſchief to a 
people who would ſoon return to their ſenſes. 
Afraid of being taken off either by poiſon or aflaflination®, 
and mortified at his preſent abject condition, James continued to 
meditate his eſcape; and as the back-door of the houſe in 
which he lodged was intentionally left without any guard, he 
found no difficulty in accompliſhing his deſign. He privately 
- .withdrew at midnight, accompanied by his natural ſon, the 
duke of Berwick, and went on board a large floop, which 
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waited for him —— river Medway. After ſome obſtruc . 
tions, he fafely arrived at Ambleleuſe, in Picardy; whence 
he haſtened to St. Germains, where the queen and the prince - 
of Wales had arrived the day before *. : | 
The revolution was the epocha of liberty in England. 
The nation, repreſented by its parliament, obtained the bill of 
rights for the people, fixed the boundaries of the prerogative - 
of the crown, ſo long conteſted; and having preſcribed to the . 
prince of Orange the conditions upon which he was to reign, 
choſe him for king, in conjunction with his wife Mary 
fl. who had abdicated the throne. James 
knew the national intereſt, and, had he not been bigotted to 
his religion, would have made a very good king; but his ab- 
ſurd and intolerant principles perſuaded him to act diametri- 
cally oppoſite to his own intereſt, Well might the archbiſhop 
of Rheims ſay, „There is a man who loſt three kingdoms 


« for a maſs.” 


* James died an exile in France, Avg. 6, 1701. 
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